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WHITEHALL PALACE 


and the 


EXECUTION OF KING CHARLES | 


The brief history of the famous Banqueting 
House of the old Whitehall Palace, built for 
James |, by Inigo Jones, includes the Execution 
and Burial of King Charles |, and is taken from 
the original by the late Reverend Canon Edgar 
Sheppard, K.C.V.O., D.D., Sub-Dean of His 
Majesty’s Chapels Royal, 1884-1921. 


Edited and annotated by the late Captain 
E. Aitham, C.B., R.N., while Secretary of the 
Royal United Service Institution. 


Price Is. Od. Post Free 


Orders to the Secretary: 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, S.W.| 











Is your wireless set 


WATERPROOF? 


The lifeboatman’s MUST be 
and that adds to its cost. You can 
help the Lifeboat Service to 
maintain its efficiency by sending a 

contribution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
Treasurer: Hid Grace The Duke of Northumberland. Secretaty: Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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is honoured, 


GLASSES are raised and the toast 


Whether the occasion is one of particular ceremonial or one of informality, the 
mellow warmth of well-chosen wines sets the seal of satisfaction to the event. 
I] th of well-cl ts tl 1 of satisfact to tl t 


The connoisseur in the Services turns to the business which is conducted expressly 


For Wardroom and Mess, Naafi has in stock wines and spirits 


for Her Majesty’s Forc es, 
In Naafi’s fine cellars, 


of the highest quality, as expertly stored as they are chosen. 
wines reach perfection under ideal conditions. 
For special Service occasions, Naafi catering is of the faultless style and standard 


only to be expected from an organisation long experienced in the particular needs of 
the Royal Navy, the \rmy and the Royal \ir Force. 

Naafi caters for all Forces’ functions and festivities. Wedding receptions, re-unions, 
‘* Corps Weeks ’’, ‘ Navy Days’’, ‘‘ At Homes’, children’s Christmas parties 


whatever the event, Naafi can be relied on to provide the expert touch. 


NAAFI 


The Official Canteen Organisation for H.M. Forces, Ruxley Towers, Esher, Surrey 








NEW TITLES of lasting 
interest from Gale & Polden 
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CORONATION AND COMMEMORATIVE MEDALS, 1887-1953 by Lieut.-Colonel 
Howard N. Cole, O.B.E., T.D., F.R.Hist.S. Describing the great state occasions and 
the medals awarded te commemorate them, from Queen Victoria’s Jubilee to 
Queen Elizabeth’s Coronation. 

Each event and medal illustrated, and with a colour plate of the medal ribbons. 
Crown Octavo, board cover 5/-. Cloth bound 7/6d. 


STANDARDS, GUIDONS AND COLOURS by Major T. J. Edwards, M.B.E., 
F.R.Hist.S. With a foreword by Sir Gerald Wollaston K.C.B., K.C.V.O., Inspector of 
Regimental Colours. 

A well documented book which can be accepted as a standard work on this subject, 
fully illustrated with forty-one half-tone plates and thirty-five plates in full colour. 
Demy Octavo. Cloth 30/-. 


MASCOTS AND PETS OF THE SERVICES by Major T. J. Edwards, M.B.E., 
F.R.Hist.S. A comprehensive and historical record of the mascots and pets of the 
Royal Navy, the Army and the R.A.F. 

Fully illustrated with fifty-three half-tone plates and four in full colour. 
Crown Octavo. Cloth 15/-. 





Write for our full book list—POST FREE 


GALE & POLDEN LTD 


THE WELLINGTON PRESS * ALDERSHOT - ENGLAND 




















Points About Life Assurance 


War and Flying Risks CAN normally be covered at ordinary civilian 
premiums. Existing policies restricting cover or charging extra premiums can 
usually be converted to advantage. 

Officers with present intention to pilot aircraft or warned for Far East 
can get only restricted cover OR pay extra premiums. Such restrictions may 
grow if international tension increases. 

It pays to start policies young, and before becoming involved in policy 
restrictions ; by delaying you also pay higher premiums and lose Bonuses. 
(Apropos of which do NOT take long-term Endowments Without Profits, 
advertised at low premiums.) 

Income Tax concessions usually represent a subsidy of 22% and make 
Life Assurance a very good investment. Life Assurance can also help greatly 
in connection with Estate Duty and House Purchase. 

DETAILED AND UNBIASED RECOMMENDATIONS AND 
EXPLANATIONS TO MEET YOUR PROBLEM ARE GIVEN 
FREELY AND WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 
HOUSE PURCHASE—Great advantages can be obtained by starting an 
Endowment Assurance many years before you expect to buy a houes. 
I shall be glad to explain fully. 
EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES—The ordinary Educational Endowment 
Policies are sound, but I should like to present more profitable alternatives for 
your consideration. 
A LEAFLET “Notes on Life Assurance for young Officers” will be sent on 
request. 
ALSO—Insurance of household contents, kit and valuables, motors, winter 
sports, etc., and investments, annuities, etc. (Kit & Valuables in Europe at 
15/-%, as in Great Britain.) 


R. T. WILLIAMS, Ltd. (Brigadier R. T. Williams) 
69-70 EAST STREET, BRIGHTON Tel: Brighton 23056 
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Where we came in 


In communications, as in industry, the products of Vickers- 
Armstrongs Works and Shipyards are part of everyday life. 
The hydraulic power that operates this bridge is provided by 
Vickers-Armstrongs ‘VSG’ equipment; the same firm supply 
the rotary kilns in which the cement for the foundations was 
made. Water level in the docks is maintained by Vickers-Gill 
Axial Flow Pumps. Using the roadway are lorries — with 
bodies shaped by Elswick-made British Clearing Presses — 
which may be carrying raw material to British factories, or 
delivering for export soap, paint, ink and many other 
commodities made with the help of Vickers-Armstrongs 
machinery. 



















VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LIMITED 
f VICKERS HOUSE - BROADWAY - LONDON - SWI 


3 SHIPBUILDING AND REPAIRS @® DOCK GATES AND CAISSONS @ DIESEL ENGINES (MARINE) 
VARIABLE SPEED GEARS @ BRITISH CLEARING PRESSES @ CEMENT MAKING MACHINERY 
CARDBOARD-BOXMAKING MACHINERY @ MINE WINDERS, SKIPS AND CAGES @ PRINTING MACHINES 
VICKERS GILL PUMPS @ CONDENSING PLANT @ PAINT AND SOAP MAKING MACHINERY 














ASK YOURSELF THESE 
PERSONAL QUESTIONS 


Q.1 Shall | have to lower my standard of living when | retire? ... 
Q.2 Would | like to pay less Income Tax? 


Q.3 Have | made ioeiaaen for the nage of id children’ s 
school fees ?... 


Q.4 Have | considered the tthe “ sei eurdede} ? 
| Q.5 Am | looking for a good investment ? 
Q.6 Shall | wish to change my mind five years hence ? 


IF THE ANSWERS 
to all or any of these questions are 
Q.1 YES Q.2 YES Q.3 NO Q.4 NO Q.5 YES Q.6 YES 
THEN 


write and ask us for details of 


PLAN 
Q.1, 2.2, Q.3, Q.4, 2.5 or Q.6, 
and give us the date of your birth. 
H. S. LEES-SMITH & CO., 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
LLOYDS BANK CHAMBERS 
Established 1919 ALDERSHOT "Phone 426 
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PRINTS, PAINTINGS, RELICS 27 OLD BOND STREET LONDON WI 
AND MODELS. Telephone - HYDe Park 2276 
CATALOGUES POST FREE pare on: ela sapienllosss 
Phone 2, ALBEMARLE STREET, na a OI 8 TT pga a 
GROsvENo J ILLY, LONDON, Wl gh ry * Malta * Gibraltar 
















































































SPECIAL SERVICE POLICIES 


For Officers of the Royal Navy, Army 
and Royal Air Force. 


These insurance Policies which are 

specifically arranged for Officers of 

the Services have become increasingly 
popular. 


The Life Policies (which include 

the well-known Retirement Grant 

Assurance, safeguarding the £1,000 

RETIREMENT GRATUITY) give 

full protection to dependants at very 
low cost. 


Special Officers Personal Effects and 
Motor Policies are also now available 


it is not possible to arrange 
insurance more economically 
than we can provide. 


Write for particulars to:— 


BOWMAN & SONS 


(LIFE INSURANCE) LTD 

Incorporated Insurance Brokers 

78 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1 
ABBEY 2345 
































—BOOKS — 


HUGH REES LTD. 


Military, Naval and General Book- 
sellers, Stationers & Publishers 


47, PALL MALL, S.W.1 











STATIONED AT WHITEHALL? 
Why not stay at 


SUNDRIDGE PARK 
HOTEL, BROMLEY, KENT 


for comfort ? 


Golf Course, Hard Tennis Court, free Taxi 
service morning and evening trains. 
Children welcomed. Centraf heating. 
Telephone every room, Cocktail Bar. 
30 minutes Charing Cross Station. 
2 terms for Services for iong visits. 
el: Ravensbourne 1172. 

















Uwo Steeples 
“FERMIA KNITWEAR formen 


Made from the highest grade wool in a variety 
of handsome shades. Socks, Pullovers, Slipovers, 
Cardigans, Waistcoats, etc. From all good Hosiers 


TWO STEEPLES LTO, WIGSTON, LEICESTERSHIRE 


d by three di: 
Jroainablo Jor Is: 6d. (Poet Free). 


How can 

Serving Officers 

afiord to educate 
their children? 


b ge like to send your boys and 
girls to good schools, naturally. 
But fees today range from £150 to £350 
a year. How can you afford it? By 
means, we suggest, of one of our 
Educational Insurance Policies, 
premiums for which earn full income 
tax relief. For example, if you pay 
£26 a year for 13 years you get £100 
a year tax free for five years from 
your child’s thirteenth birthday. 


here are many other interesting 

schemes on the same lines, one 
of which is likely to be almost 
‘“‘tailormade” for you. Write to us 
at the address below for details of 
these Educational Policies and also 
for particulars of many other attractive 
Policies which will enable you to: 

CONVERT EXISTING INSURANCE 
TO MORE PROFITABLE POLICIES 
PROVIDE SAY £100 A YEAR, LARGELY TAX FREE, 
FOR YOUR WIFE FOR LIFE FOR ABOUT £2 A MONTH 
FOR A LIMITED TIME—WITH A CASH OPTION FOR 
YOURSELF 
PROVIDE FOR COLLATERAL SECURITY 
AND HOUSE PURCHASE 
SUPPLEMENT YOUR PENSION 

INSURE YOUR HOUSE, KIT, CAR, ETC. 
Y ou can arrange to do all this with 

us by means of Life, Endowment, 
Educational or other Policies, and be 
covered in war, all climates and while 
flying, in the whole world, at the 
cheapest rates with the best Compan- 
ies. We offer special facilities, dis- 
counts and other benefits to all officers 
of H.M. Forces and will gladly send 
you full details free and without 
obligation. Write today stating date 
of birth, to: 


D. J. FERGUSON & Co. 


THE ‘‘FORCES” INSURANCE BROKERS 
R. U.S. Department 5, 


Silver Birches, The Avenue, 
CAMBERLEY, SURREY 


Telephone: Camberley 1222 


Send for our book “* The Faets +) a with 
ior Officers. This is 





























Sea Service.... 
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IN BRITAIN’S MARITIME history small, fast 
ships have played a big part. Napier, 
building powerful and rugged marine power 
plants, have contributed substantially to 
the advanced state of development of the 
modern hard-working high-speed craft in 





whose design and operation Britain excels. 
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Keeping 
the 

Free 
World 
Free... 











Today, our world is free . . . and we must keep it so. Every- 


one knows that our future security is vested in our air power, 

in our ability to design and produce and maintain strong, 
powerful squadrons of fighters and bombers. Heading the list of such 
aircraft are those built by our companies : the Hawker Hunter, finest of 
all interceptor aircraft ; Gloster Javelin, world’s first twin jet Delta all 
weather fighter ; Avro Vulcan, world’s first four jet Delta bomber. All 
these are now in super priority production, together with the Armstrong 


Siddeley Sapphire and Double Mamba jet engines. 
Hawker Siddeley Group 
18 St. Fames’s Square, London, 8.W.1 
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THE INSTITUTION 


The Institution is situated opposite the Horse Guards in Whitehall. It provides 
members with a comfortable reading room containing the leading papers, periodicals, and 
principal Service (including foreign) Journals. 

There is a lecture theatre where lectures are given followed by discussions in which 
officers of every rank are encouraged to take part. 

Members can obtain on loan four volumes at a time from the best professional library 
in the Country. They are provided with a free copy of the JOURNAL. 

There is a private entrance to the celebrated R.U.S. Museum in the former Ban- 
queting House of old Whitehall Palace. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Commissioned officers on the active and retired lists of all H.M. Services, including 
those of the Dominions and Colonies, also midshipmen of the Royal and Dominion 
Navies, the R.N.R., R.N.V.R., and R.N.V.S.R. are eligible for membership without 
formality. 

Retired officers of the Regular and Auxiliary Forces, including the Home, Guard, 
whose names no longer appear in the official] lists, are eligible for membership by ballot. 

Ladies whose names appear or have appeared in the official lists as serving or having 
served as officers in any of the three Services are eligible as above. 

Naval, military, and air force cadets at the Service Colleges are eligible on the 
recommendation of their commanding officers. 

Officers’ messes are not eligible for membership, but may subscribe to the JourRNAL. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
The rates of subscription are :— 
Cia a 
Annual subscription oF Be te wa bee 6.8 I 10 0 
Life subscription ... ; ; re ne Joi ove 24. o.@ 
or four yearly instalments of . 6 6 © each 
. Covenanted life eebscription—ceven yearly instalments of. H IQ worst; 


Full particulars of membership with alternative forms for bankers’ orders, and for 
deeds of covenant enabling the Institution to recover income tax, can be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, R.U.S.I., Whitehall, S.W.1. 

The JOURNAL is published in February, May, August, and November. Copies may 
be purchased by non-members, price 10s. od.: annual subscription, {2 post paid. Orders 
should be sent to the Secretary, Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, S/W.1, 


MUSEUM 

The R.U.S. Museum is open daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., except on Sundays, Christ- 

mas Day, and Good Friday. Members may obtain free passes for their friends on applica- 
tion to the Secretary. 

Members of the Services in uniform are admitted free. 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES 


August, 1953 


: ADDRESS OF LOYALTY ‘TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


The following reply to the Address of Loyalty, which was reproduced in the JouRNAL 
for May, was received through the Secretary of State for Home Affairs :— 


Home OFFICE, 
WHITEHALL, 
11th June, 1953. 
Sir, 

I have had the honour to lay before The Queen the Loyal and Dutiful Address 
of the Chairman, Council, and Members of the Royal United Service Institution on 
the occasion of Her Majesty’s Coronation, and I have it in Command from The Queen 
to convey to you Her Majesty’s warm thanks for the expressions of loyalty and 
devotion which it contains, 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(signed) Davip MAxwe. Fyre, 
The Chairman of the Council, 
Royal United Service Institution, 
Whitehall, S.W.1. 


NEW MEMBERS 


; The following officers joined the Institution between 23rd April and 2oth July, 
1953 -— 
; NAVY 


Acting Sub-Lieutenant E. C. P. Boyle, R.N. 
Captain D. W. W. Sluman, R.M. 
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: Lieutenant C, K. Balakrishnan, I.N. 
: ARMY 
Major J. M. Marks, roth Gurkha Rifles. 
, i Major W. N. R. Scotter, M.C., The Border Regiment. 
5 Major P. J. N. Ward, Welsh Guards. 
Major L. A. Stevens, R.A.O.C, 
Captain I. L. Simpson, Royal Artillery. 
Major G. Willoughby-Foster, The West Yorkshire Regiment. 
: Major S. F. Crozier, M.B.E., The Gloucestershire Regiment. 
- r Major-General Daulet Singh, I.A. 
- i Lieut.-Colonel B. P. Singh, The Bihar Regiment. 
Major C. H. M. Toye, M.B.E., Royal Artillery. 
Lieut.-Colonel E. A. Horsey, O.B.E., R.A.Q.C, 
; Lieut.-Colonel W. G. Hingston, The King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. 
Captain E. A. 'S. Bokhary, Royal Pakistan Artillery. 
; Captain F. H. Scobie, The Royal Hampshire Regiment. 
: Captain M. B. Page, R.A.O.. 
P Captain H. A. Evans, late The South Wales Borderers. 
2nd Lieutenant A. H. Hoskyns, The Royal Fusiliers. 
Captain W. J. G. Barnes, Natal Mounted Rifles. 
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SECRETARY'S NOTES 


AIR FORCE 


Flight Lieutenant J. W. Shepherd, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant E. T. Moore, R.A.F. 

Wing Commander I. O. B. Carlson, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader P. S. Gage, R.A.F. 

Observer Commander H, A. N. Tebbs, Royal Observer Corps. 
Flight Lieutenant P. Dawes, M.B.E., R.A.F. 

Pilot Officer C. E. Cannons, R.A.F.V.R. 

Squadron Leader J. O. Dalley, D.F.M., R.A.F. 


PRIZE MEMBERSHIP 


Sub-Lieutenant R. Evans, R.N., and Pilot Officer P. J. Goodall, R.A.F., have been 
awarded five years’ free membership of the Institution. 


COVENANTED SUBSCRIPTIONS 
The Council hope that many more members will support the scheme for covenanted 
subscriptions, details of which have been circulated to all members. 


This materially assists the Institution because it enables income tax at the full 
current rate to be reclaimed on each subscription. It is emphasized that a Deed of 
Covenant entails no additional expense to the member, but it goes a long way towards 
meeting the increased essential costs of administration, Second and subsequent 
covenants may be executed at the old rate of {1 5s. od. per annum. The Council wish 
to thank the many members who have re-covenanted since the beginning of the year. 

To date, there are 1,471 annual and 703 life covenanted members. 


Any member who has not received his copy of the scheme or who requires new forms 
is requested to communicate with the Secretary. 


LIAISON OFFICERS 


The following alterations to the list of Liaison Officers, as published in February, 
have taken place :— 


Establishment or Command Name 


ROYAL NAVY 
H.M.S. Dryad Ms £2 ... Lieut.-Commander F. St. P. Woodhouse, R.N. 
Reserve Fleet ~* a9 .... Lieut.-Commander A. Bowen, R.N. 
R.N. College, Greenwich ... ... .Major P, J. Eastman-Nagle, R.H.A. 

ARMY 

Scottish Command ... fey: ... Lieut.-Colonel H. N. Blair. 
Far East Land: Forces ma ... Major P. R. MacDonald. 
B.A.O.R. ve Bs ah ... Lieut.-Colonel J. E. T. Willes, M.B.E. 


WESTLAND PRIZE ESSAY 

On the unanimous recommendation of the Referees and with the agreement of the 

Directors of Westland Aircraft Limited, the Council have made the following awards :— 
First Prize of Fifty Guinear.—Colonel P. A. Tobin. 

Second Prize of Thirty Guineas.—Major-General R, Hilton, D.S.O,, M.C., D.F.C’ 

Third Prize of Twenty Guineas.—Major W. G. F. Jackson, M.C., R.E. 
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SECRETARY'S NOTES 


THE TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION, 1952 


The penultimate paragraph on this subject published on page 349 of the May, 1953, 
JourRNAL should have read as follows :— 


“On the unanimous recommendation of the Referees it was decided to award 
the Gold Medal of the Institution and the First Trench Gascoigne Prize of thirty 
guineas to Major M. E. Bransby-Williams, R.A. He was equal second in the 
competition in 1947. In view of the high standard of the essays, and again on the 
recommendation of the Referees, the Council decided to award prizes to the second 
and third. The second prize of twenty guineas was awarded to Captain F. B. Ali of 
the Royal Pakistan Army, and the third prize of ten guineas to Brigadier F. A. S. 
Clarke, late of The Essex Regiment, who won the competition in 1933, was second 
in 1924, and was equal second with Major Bransby-Williams in 1947.” 


MUSEUM 
ADDITIONS 


A mourning rosette, worn at the funeral of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington 
(9601). Given by Lieut.-Colonel R. H. Gillespie, D.S.O. 

A cannon ball reputed to have been made by hand, and a crows foot used in the 
Taku Forts campaign, China, 1900 (9602 and 9603). Given by C. H. L. Alder, Esq. 

A print entitled ‘‘ The Sortie made by the Garrison of Gibraltar in the morning of 
the 27th November, 1781 ” (9604). Given by J. A. O’Neill, Esq. 


JOURNAL 


Offers of suitable contributions to the JoURNAL are invited. Confidential matter 
cannot be used, but there is ample scope for professional articles which contain useful 
lessons of the recent war; also contributions of a general Service character, such as 
strategic principles, command and leadership, morale, staff work, and naval, military, 
and air force history, customs, and traditions. 

The Editor is authorized to receive articles from serving officers, and, if found suitable, 
to seek permission for their publication from the appropriate Service Department. 

Army officers are reminded that such articles must be accompanied by the written 
approval of the author’s commanding officer. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Members are particularly requested to notify any change of address which will affect 
the dispatch of the JOURNAL. 

Naval officers are strongly advised to keep the Institution informed of their address, 
as JoURNALs sent to them via C.W. Branch of the Admiralty are invariably greatly delayed. 

As a serving officer is liable to frequent changes of station, it is better for such 
members to register either a permanent home or a Bank address. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Orders for Christmas cards, specially designed for members of the Institution, can 
now be placed. 

Card A has the crest of the Institution on the outside, and inside a reproduction of 
a black and white sketch of the exterior of the Banqueting House. The price, including 
envelopes, is ros, a dozen. 

Card B is a reproduction in colour of Queen Victoria’s Naval Review, 11th August, 
1853 ; inside is the crest of the Institution. The price, including envelopes, is 16s. a dozen. 

Postage in each case is 6d. for each dozen by ordinary mail. 

Members are requested to ensure that the correct remittance, including postage, is 
sent with their orders. It is regretted that orders cannot be executed until payment is 
made. 
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- PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 
By Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, O.B.E., M.P. 
On Wednesday, 18th February, 1953, at 3 p.m. 
MAJor-GENERAL L, O. Lyne, C.B., D.S.O., in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: May I start with an apology. Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart, who was 
the Director-General of Psychological Warfare during the war, was to have taken the 
Chair but, unfortunately, he cannot get down from Scotland, so I am his unworthy 
substitute. 

I am sure that Mr. Crossman needs no introduction from anybody at the Royal 
United Service Institution, because I feel certain that those who were not present at the 
previous lecture on psychological warfare will have read the excellent account in the 
August, 1952, issue of the JOURNAL. Today I understand that Mr, Crossman is going to deal 
with the period from the last war. If you remember, his previous lecture dealt with 
various aspects of the principles, uses, and so on of psychological warfare as practised in 
the last war, and he is today going on to apply some of those principles to what might 
happen at the present time in the cold war. 


LECTURE 


T is always a dangerous thing to pay a return visit, and I realize that in accepting 
[o« invitation I am incurring a very grave risk, particularly as I propose not to 

deal with the subject with which I dealt on the previous occasion (the methods 
adopted in the practice of psychological warfare as we had developed it by 1945), but 
to try and study the role of psychological warfare in cold war. 

To begin with may I remind you that I am dealing here not with propaganda in 
general but with propaganda to enemy territories. I am not concerned with raising 
or maintaining the morale of the soldier or civilian at home but with the propaganda 
which goes across the Iron Curtain in peace or the fighting line in war. 


OBJECTS AND MEDIA OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Beyond that line the function of psychological warfare is to do three things to 
the enemy. First, to demoralize him, i.e. to destroy his faith in his own side ; 
second, to exdoctrinate him, if I may coin a word—to eradicate the doctrines in which 
he has been taught to believe by his own side ; and, third, if possible to indoctrinate 
him with the positive doctrines which we wish him to possess. It is a process of 
demoralization, exdoctrination, and then indoctrination. 

So much for the enemy. However, in the enemy’s camp there happen also to 
be friends, and therefore we have a dual role. We have to demoralize and exdoc- 
trinate the enemy while maintaining the morale, the faith, and determination of our 
friends, 

Let me repeat here what I said on the last occasion. Some people talk about 
‘operational propaganda’—propaganda designed to instruct our friends in the enemy 
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camp to take actions which we want them to take. This, I think, is a dangerous and 
fallacious doctrine. If such instructions are to be given, this should be done by the 
appropriate secret organizations. It should not be done through such widespread and 
overheard media as radio and leaflets. During the last war we in the P.W.E. (Psycho- 
logical Warfare Executive) were soon taught by harsh experience that we must not 
take it upon ourselves to advise or instruct on any course of action, apart from advising 
our friends in the enemy camp mof to take action. All the evidence we had showed 
that the greatest danger of propaganda to people behind the enemy lines was that it 
produced a false optimism. There is a natural wish to deceive oneself when living 
under a régime one dislikes. There is a natural wish to believe that the day of 
liberation is at hand. Therefore, the chief function we had was to keep people from 
blowing their heads off too early, and constantly to restrain and warn them against 
action with the understanding that when such action had to be taken they would 
receive their instructions in a more reliable way than from a radio station or from 
leaflets dropped in millions. 

So much then for the aims of psychological warfare, which I believe will remain 
the same in the cold war. Now for the media through which these aims are achieved. 
Propaganda is either ‘ black’ or ‘ white.’ ‘ White’ propaganda is official, whether 
put out by the B.B.C., the Voice of America, or by leaflets dropped by aircraft. 
‘Black’ propaganda is that which purports not to come from our side but from 
inside the enemy country. It is a spurious internal enemy propaganda which we 
evolved and developed through the radio, leaflets, and rumours during the last war. 

Even if I wished to talk about ‘ black ’ propaganda, I should not be permitted to 
do so, but let me say this. I am highly dubious about the possibility of undertaking 
large-scale ‘ black ’ propaganda in any period when we are not actually at war without 
causing more diplomatic trouble than it is worth. So today we shall deal mostly with 
what I call ‘ white ’ propaganda, overt propaganda which openly comes from British 
or American sources. 

This sort of propaganda is divided into two types—strategic and tactical. By 
strategic propaganda I mean that which is broadcast indiscriminately, whether by 
leaflets or radio, and the aim of which is to impress or influence the whole or a large 
section of the population. By tactical propaganda I mean broadcasts to or leaflets 
dropped on a particular unit with the object of persuading that unit to surrender 
because of its particular position. 

It is necessary to make a distinction between propaganda which has to be valid 
and to make sense to the whole of the enemy, and propaganda specifically conceived 
for the purpose of having a specific result in a specific area on a specific group of 
people. Broadly speaking we found in the last war that the radio was singularly ill 
organized for tactical propaganda purposes because everybody else can overhear 
what you are saying and doing, and the most effective tactical propaganda was that 
carried out by means of leaflets. Leaflets are wasteful if you are endeavouring to get 
millions of people to listen to you: a lot of paper can be thrown over a country with 
the minimum effect. But 50,000 leaflets accurately deposited on a battalion cut off 
during a retreat can be very effective. Broadly, therefore, we used radio for indis- 
criminate appeals to the entire people of a country and leaflets for specific military 
purposes—for specific appeals to particular units of a particular army. 

Next I must outline the stages of a psychological warfare campaign. Take the 
last war as a pattern. We started in 1940 strictly on the defensive during a period of 
defeat. Then we turned from psychological warfare which you carry out in a period 
when you are losing to psychological warfare which you carry out to accompany an 
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offensive. And lastly we employed the psychological warfare which is carried out 
when you have won and have occupied a territory. These are the three phases of any 
normal British campaign. For we nearly always start by being defeated and nearly 
always end by occupying the enemy’s country. Therefore we can take it for granted 
that any future operation will take that typically British form. 


ORGANIZATICNAL SET-UP 


Let me now say a word or two about the actual organizational set-up in this 
Country during the war. I am not dealing with technical questions concerning wave- 
lengths, radio engineering, and leaflet bombs ; I am dealing with the structure from 
the Chiefs of Staff down to the man who is shooting off a leaflet across the lines. 


In England the Psychological Warfare Executive was established before 1939. 
It was a secret department and was one of the auxiliary departments of the Foreign 
Office. It was directly responsible to the Foreign Secretary through Sir Robert Bruce 
Lockhart, who was the Assistant Secretary in charge. It was also related to the Chiefs 
of Staff chiefly through the submission of directives to the Joint Intelligence 
Committee. So we had dual control. Although we were members of the Foreign 
Office and therefore on policy matters responsible to the Foreign Secretary, for all 
strategic matters there was also continuous control by the Chiefs of Staff to ensure 
that our propaganda conformed to their strategic requirements. 


The Psychological Warfare Executive was a large organization and it produced 
and organized all the leaflets which were distributed by the British. It also conducted 
all the ‘ black ’ propaganda, both leaflet and radio, and it had its own radio stations 
specifically and exclusively for ‘black’ propaganda. Another function was to 
supervise and issue directives to the B.B.C. services to enemy and enemy-occupied 
countries. Very wisely during the war the B.B.C. was maintained as an independent 
organization. Indeed, our meetings between the P.W.E. and the officials of the 
B.B.C. took the form of long, bitter fights. Quite properly, the B.B.C. officials were 
determined to do nothing beyond reporting the straight news. Our job in P.W.E. was 
to persuade the B.B.C. sometimes to deflect from this righteous purpose in order to 
demoralize the enemy. Our job was to inject the highest percentage of propaganda 
content we could into the news service of the B.B.C. If we had been given complete 
control of the B.B.C. the percentage we should have injected would, I think, have 
been far too high. It was a healthy thing to have this permanent war between the 
independent B.B.C. fighting for its ‘ straight ’’ news, and the Psychological Warfare 
Executive struggling to ‘ corrupt’ the B.B.C. for the purpose of winning the war ! 
The stout resistance of the B.B.C. to our influence was an important reason why we 
were as successful as we were in winning the psychological war against Germany. 


So much for the British layout in 1941. However, directly we began the offen- 
sive in North Africa and, later on, in France, a different structure had to be developed, 
and it so happened that the development of this structure coincided with the entry of 
the United States into the war. That produced another new problem—the integration 
of the psychological warfare of two Powers. 

Therefore, we had two things to do. We had to extend our activities into the 
field with great armies overseas, with radio stations overseas, newspapers, etc., and 
we had to ensure that the Anglo-American propaganda effort was organized as a 
single effort. This produced some interesting and fundamental changes in British 
psychological warfare. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN CO-OPERATION 

We had a difficult job because the Americans had a quite different propaganda 

set-up from ourselves. American propaganda was divided between two organizations, 
the Office of Strategic Services (O.S.S.) under General Donovan, and the Office of 
War Information (O.W.I.) under Mr. Robert Sherwood. But those organizations did 
not divide their functions in the same way as the P.W.E. and the B.B.C. The O.W.I. 
was not a secret organization. It was very public indeed, and the O.S.S. was so 
secret that I doubt whether one department knew what another was doing ! 

O.W.I. always sought to conduct all forms of propaganda and so did O.S.S., and 
we found at first collaboration was very difficult. However, we managed to evolve 
a very successful system. What happened was that the de facto propaganda head- 
quarters became established in the integrated Supreme Headquarters. General 
Eisenhower, first in Algiers and then in S.H.A.E.F., had his own psychological 
warfare branch as an integral part of his sapreme staff, and we became (civilians and 
soldiers mixed together) a part of that staff. This had a great effect. It meant that 
the battles between O.S.S. and O.W.I. and those between the State Department and 
the Foreign Office became somewhat remote once there was a group of men integrated 
or-an Anglo-American basis. By the end of the war it was no exaggeration to say 
that the effective control of the day-to-day policy of psychological warfare in Germany 
had passed from London and Washington to General Eisenhower's staff. 

Why was this? I remember vividly the day on which Mussolini fell, It was 
one of the great psychological opportunities of the war. I was then with Supreme 
Headquarters in Algiers. We waited for three days and three nights while London 
and Washington disputed about what should be done. They could reach no agreement 
on the attitude to be adopted towards Italy. After three days and nights we British 
and Americans in Algiers got fed up waiting for a directive from home. Within a 
few hours we had worked out a common policy, and when that was cabled back to 
Washington and London it was accepted by the State Department and the Foreign 
Office because they had been unable to reach agreement themselves. Throughout.the 
war it tended to become a fact that the integrated Anglo-American team under 
General Eisenhower formulated Anglo-American directives, which to some extent 
eliminated the disputes between rival British and American“organizations—and even 
between rival American organizations. When you took an O.S.S,. man and an O.W.I. 
man and made them both members of the Anglo-American staff, their loyalty became 
that of the Anglo-American staff and not of the O.S.S. or the O.W.I. It was certainly 
proved during the war that the mere fact of putting men together in a single head- 
quarters was a major factor in achieving a common solution to psychological warfare 
problems. . 

By the end of the war the integrated staffs overseas had a chain of radio stations 
under their control. They were distributing their own leaflets and controlling chains 
of newspapers, and they were sending directives back to the B.B.C. from Anglo- 
American Headquarters, back to the Voice of America, and back to the O.W.I. and 
the O.S.S. In fact the only way in which we achieved a joint Anglo-American 
propaganda policy was by having a joint Anglo-American propaganda staff under 
the Supreme Commander, a man who really did believe in Anglo-American team 
work, and made it work. 

DANGER OF CLICHES 

What relevance has all that to the cold war? I should like to start this section 
of my lecture with a warning against being deceived by clichés and metaphors. We 
talk about the ‘ cold war,’ but the phrase is inaccurate. There are in fact a number.of 
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real wars going on in the world, actual fighting. I think that it is misleading to talk~” 
about cold war or, indeed, to use the phrase psychological warfare and apply it to 
propaganda in this period, because the vital fact is that we are not in a general war, 
but we are in some local wars. xe 

We can certainly wage psychological warfare in Korea, in Indo-China, or Malaya, 
for there are campaigns going on in those places and propaganda can be used as an 
adjunct to military strategy ; but as soon as we begin to use words such as ‘ contain- 
ment,’ and think of psychological warfare as something connected with the conduct 
of cold war, we may very easily be deceived by clichés. 


ABSENCE OF OVERRIDING PURPOSE 


The accurate way of defining our problem is this. What use should we make of 
propaganda in a period when the great Powers are pursuing their policies by all means 
short of general war—including the means of small local wars ? Or put it another way. 
How far can we use the techniques and the organization which we employed in 
general war, at a time when there is not a general war but only a number of small wars 
plus a struggle for power ? 

I would suggest to you that the whole idea that in such a period we could use 
psychological warfare is ruled out straight away for a very simple reason. There is 
no agreed policy between the democracies. We could not have had any psychological 
warfare during the war unless Britain and America had had an agreed policy. We 
could not have what is called a Western democratic psychological warfare offensive 
as long as the various nations of the West had no agreement on that at which they 
were aiming. 

Of course, our opponents suffer under no such disadvantage! It is the definition 
of a totalitarian state that it behaves in periods of peace exactly as though it were at 
war, and it merely eschews the actual fighting for the reason that it thinks it can do 
better without it. The fact is that the Russian Communist State not only feels itself 
to be at war with the rest of the world, but its whole organization, internal and 
external, is that of a nation at war. Therefore, it has a simple overriding purpose— 
to win the war. The problem of the Western democracies is that one of their purposes 
at present is to avoid a war, and another one is to win a war if it comes. That means 
in effect not having one overriding purpose but two conflicting purposes. You cannot 
conduct a psychological warfare campaign if, not only between two Powers but inside 
one large Power, there is not a simple overriding aim but a conflict of aims. 

Let us take as an example the position in the Far East. There has been a great 
deal written in the American Press recently about the desirability of using psycho- 
logical warfare in order to shorten the Korean campaign. It is clear that there is 
(a) no agreement about Far Eastern policy between the British and the Americans, 
the two most important Allies, and (5) that their aims even in the Korean war are 
rather different. The Americans feel that our policy should be based on the assump- 
tion that we are at war with Communist China. The British believe that our strategy 
should be based on the assumption that we are trying to avoid a general war with 
China. As long as there is such a profound division even about whether we are at 
war with China or not, it will be impossible to have an Anglo-American or United 
Nations psychological warfare campaign. 

A second example relates to Eastern Europe. I think it would be fair to say that 
the Eisenhower régime believes that one of our aims must be to liberate the people of 
Eastern Europe. I think it would be equally fair to say that the British Government 
views this aim with unconcealed alarm. Until we have decided whether it is our aim 
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to contain the Russians or to liberate the people of Eastern Europe, it is difficult to 
see how psychological warfare in any sense in which we used it during the war can be 
used in this period of cold war. 

May I now, in following up that argument, expose yet another cliché. People 
talk about working out a ‘ strategy of cold war.’ But it is only possible to have a 
strategy of real war, and the ‘strategy of cold war’ is a very misleading way of 
talking about diplomacy and propaganda. It is a grave mistake to talk as though 
we could evolve a strategy when our very aim is to prevent the necessity of having 
to evolve a strategy. I would suggest that instead of talking about the strategy of 
cold war, we ought to discuss how to conduct diplomacy and propaganda when the 
great Powers are not in a general war. In that connection I would put forward two 
suggestions. 

The first is this. We should never try to use psychological warfare as a substitute 
for real war. There is, of course, a great sense of frustration among democracies who 
have set upon themselves quite artificial limitations in respect of their power to hit 
the enemy. We all feel it about the problem of Korea, where self-imposed limitations 
seem to thwart victory. 

But there is one rule we observed in actual war. It was that, when the soldier 
came to us and said, “I cannot solve my problem by military means ; would you 
please provide me with a psychological warfare substitute ? ’’ we always replied, ‘“‘ No; 
T cannot, I will not, I must not.” Psychological warfare is not a substitute for action. 
It is at best an accompaniment to action, something which slightly accelerates the 
process of military force or the process of diplomacy. It is not some mysterious trick 
on its own which can be used when you are prevented from using conventional 
weapons. Those who deceive themselves that it is merely find themselves involved 
by their psychological warfare in problems which they never expected. I will give 
you two examples, one good and one bad, to illustrate what I am saying. 


On reading the papers I get the impression that certain people in Washington 
believe that the deneutralization of Formosa can be used for psychological warfare 
against the Chinese ; that this will be a brilliant dodge for persuading the Chinese to 
move troops from Korea by pretending or by making them feel scared about Formosa. 
All I can tell you is if you want to do that, you do not do it by talking. You do it by 
disposing your troops in such a way as to give that impression to the enemy. In our 
experience psychological warfare was a most inept and dangerous adjunct to strategic 
deception. If it is desired to deceive the enemy it is better to have military cover 
plans and not a talk on the radio, because a talk on the radio much more easily 
deceives your friends than your enemies. It would be a grave mistake if, by trying 
to deceive the enemy, you merely caused disturbance, alarm, and dismay among 
your friends. I have a hunch that the enemy does not go to the radio to discover our 
strategic intentions. He would look in other places for ur real intentions. Therefore, 
it would be unwise to think of psychological warfare either as a substitute for military 
action or as a method of strategic deception. 

During the war we were in charge of rumour production as well as other things, 
and we used to keep a score board in the P.W.E. for this reason. There was an 
organization called Political Intelligence which provided a weekly survey to the 
Foreign Office to let it know what was really happening in the world, and we felt that 
we had done badly if less than three rumours which we had circulated were printed 
in the Political Intelligence report ! I used to have my doubts whether it was wise 
to deceive ourselves so much in an effort to deceive the enemy ! 
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That is a minor illustration of what I am trying to say. Clever psychological 
warfare tricks as a substitute for action against the enemy cause far more alarm at 
home than they do behind the enemy’s lines. 

Now let us turn to an example of what can be achieved by propaganda to cause 
alarm and despondency in the enemy. In the past eight or nine weeks something has 
occurred in the Balkans of great importance, the understanding between Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Turkey. Here is something on which propaganda can get to work. 
It can put over to the other side a solid achievement of Western democracy. Here is a 
basis for genuine propaganda. Here is something which we ought to be developing 
day by day in our radio, the solid achievement of that alliance. I distinguish a B.B.C. 
news broadcast on the Balkan alliance and the clever Formosa propaganda to show 
the contrast between the bogus psychological warrior and the serious propagandist. 


THE DANGER OF FREE-WHEELING 


So far as the use of psychological warfare in the cold war is concerned, I suggest 
that we should never permit it to negate our strategic aims or to come into conflict 
with our policy. It is one of the problems of being half at peace and half at war. Let 
me take Malaya as a hypothetical case. We have in Malaya an area where psycho- 
logical warfare can and should be applied to demoralize the Chinese Communist, etc, 
What is very creditable is that the quite legitimate use of psychological warfare in 
the military campaign has not come into conflict with higher strategic and political 
requirements. 

An example of where conflict has occurred is in Korea. Here you will find a 
history of confusion—a confusion of motives, a confusion of departments, and a 
confusion of policies. I suggest that the trouble has been due to lack of co-ordination 
between those in charge of prisoner of war policy, those conducting psychological 
warfare, and those conducting the armistice negotiations. The United Nations might 
have found itself in a far stronger position if we had in advance seen the complications 
which would arise from letting them all go their separate ways without co-ordinating 
their activities. 

I cannot help repeating that the psychological warfare warrior is a very dangerous 
sort of person in a cold war. He must be kept under the closest and severest control 
by the Foreign Office as regards policy and diplomacy, and by the Chiefs of Staff as 
regards his conformity with their requirements. He must never be allowed to feel 
that he is on his own winning his own psychological war, as a substitute for winning 
the real war. He is not there to win his own war. He is there to assist the Foreign 
Office in putting over foreign policy, and to assist the Army in imposing its will on 
the enemy. Whenever he does fight a psychological war of his own, he creates 
chaos, and the greater his success the more difficult it is to sort out the muddle after 
it has taken place. 

Let me now set down my conclusions. My first is that in a cold war, as in a hot 
war, the major aim of our propaganda must remain to achieve credibility. Long 
before you try to demoralize, exdoctrinate, or indoctrinate, the first job is to be 
believed. It is no good having a most brilliant ‘ agitation ’ if you are not believed. 
That is the reason why the B.B.C. is still superior to the Voice of America ; it confines 
itself to telling the truth as accurately as it can and thus makes itself a most valuable 
weapon. 

To make your news credible to the enemy in a totalitarian country demands a 
tremendous effort of imagination. For what is credible in America and Britain when 
translated literally into Russian is often incredible. It has to be re-expressed in terms 
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the enemy will believe. That is why psychological warfare departments should be 
secret departments. If I write a leaflet which Members of Parliament will describe as 
good propaganda, it will probably read as such crude ‘ propaganda ’ that it raises the 
morale of the enemy. In order to make it really credible to the enemy it must sound 
a long way off from what most Members of Parliament or Congress regard as the 
“good tough stuff’ to tell the enemy. 

The credibility which the B.B.C. achieved in the 1939-45 War remains the 
biggest factor in the conduct of the cold war. To maintain it will demand the con- 
struction of a large propaganda intelligence department. This department must 
think itself into the mind of the Communist, soaking itself in his phrases and clichés 
until it writes and thinks them naturally. Those who carry out military intelligence 
always have the tradition of being on the side of the enemy, and the same applies to 
the propaganda intelligence officer. 

So the way to carry out good propaganda is never to appear to be carrying it out 
at all. We discovered this in 1940, when we had nothing else to do but to tell the 
truth because we were being defeated so badly. I remember speaking to an American 
who was.in Berlin in 1940 about the news which was being broadcast about the blitz. 
He said he turned his radio on to a British home station and heard a voice saying 
“ And now I will tell you about a series of talks which we shall be giving next December 
on the life of Charlotte Bronté’’! The American told me that a little thing like that 
boosted his morale more than all the propaganda in the world. The British B.B.C. 
was planning a series of talks on the life of Charlotte Bronté when it was due to be 
wiped out the following week! That proved that Britain had not been defeated. 

A second instance was when Hitler made his last appeal to reason. I happened 
to be in the B.B.C. at the time when his speech came over. We were listening to it 
and I said to the head of the B.B.C. service “ Let us put on a reply after he has 
finished and start writing it now together.” This we did and, sure enough, after the 
conclusion of his speech we put out a reply. I fear we had not consulted the Foreign 
Office or the Chiefs of Staff. But you will discover if you read Bill Shirer’s Berlin 
Diary that one of the things which impressed Germany was the fact that Churchill 
only spent 20 minutes before giving his reply! These are the things which really 
matter in propaganda. For it is a combination of candour, integrity, and sympathy 
which demoralizes a totalitarian state. 

But you may ask, “ What are we to do about our disagreements with the 
Americans and the continual rows in British party politics ?’’ Handled successfully, 
our disagreements and divisions can be a positive asset in a period of cold war. We 
had much evidence in Germany that the more we explained tothe Germans how 
people could get up and criticize Churchill during the war, the more they drew 
‘ operational ’ conclusions about what they themselves could not do. One can, in 
fact, by reporting a bitter controversy in the democratic world (it has to be done 
skilfully), give an example to the enemy which is highly subversive. We have some 
evidence from Russia that the high-ups who listen to the B.B.C. are fascinated by the 
picture of a society where free discussion can take place. It is something which they 
have not themselves. So our own disagreements, when skilfully reported, are a 
weapon of propaganda against a totalitarian state. 

On the other hand, we must exercise great care in respect of stories which we tell 
the peoples of totalitarian countries about themselves. Ten good truthful news stories 
about Russia will be cancelled by one mistake. We found this throughout the war 
with Germany. If one mistake was made about something which Germans could 
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check, they would write off the rest of our propaganda as lies. Therefore, that which 
is written about what goes on in an enemy’s country must not only be checked and 
double checked for fact, but it must be written in such a way that it sounds credible 
to the enemy and not to us. This requires a combination of self-restraint and 
imagination of which very few of us are capable. 


This is yet another reason why in the cold war we should take a great deal of 
trouble to build up our propaganda intelligence sections. It is possible to obtain 
more knowledge about the Communists from reading their newspapers, by listening to 
their radio, and by studying their monitoring, than from millions of pounds spent on 
secret service agents. A totalitarian is methodical ; he acts according to principle and 
according to a rigid table. We discovered, for instance, during the war that it was 
valid to deduce from a study of German propaganda the morale report given to 
Goebbels that week ; the output of German home propaganda faithfully reflected the 
Germans’ study of their home morale. And it was therefore possible, by watching the 
output, to determine the morale. In a cold war you also need to deduce the mood of 
the men who are in control on the other side. To understand their actions, taken to 
placate their public opinion, is of enormous value quite apart from any propaganda 
you may carry out. As for psychological warfare in the narrow sense, there is plenty 
of it to do in areas where the war is going on. Areas in which we can experiment are 
Malaya, Indo-China, and Korea. I hope that considerable sums of money and men 
of good enough calibre are being used in those areas, testing out the well-tried methods 
under new conditions and with new types of treatment. But let us in a period of 
cold war confine psychological warfare to these areas, and let us with regard to the 
remainder of our propaganda understand that unless we ourselves become totalitarian, 
it will be impossible to reply to Russia’s psychological warfare with anything that 
corresponds to it. All we can do is to tell the truth, to build up credibility, to under- 
stand our purpose, and not to try the kind of technique which can only be used when 
actual fighting has begun. 


DISCUSSION 


LizuT.-GENERAL SIR GIFFARD MARTEL: We have had an extremely interesting 
lecture today, and the point which struck me most is this. Our lecturer told us clearly 
that we did not know our aim and object at the present time, and that is true. For that 
reason it is not possible to do nearly as much cold war or psychological warfare as would 
otherwise be the case. Is not that an extraordinary thing after six years ? 


During the war we had a Western Nations Cabinet which consisted of Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Roosevelt and a small staff and which worked very well. Now that we are facing 
people who have a wonderful organization, surely we must have another Western Nations 
Cabinet ? The moment we had a Cabinet of Western Nations—it would have to be small 
and therefore consist of the leaders of the big Powers—there is little doubt that we should 
get decisions straight away. No doubt policy would be along the lines about which many 
of us have written during the last six years, namely, that our object is to enable those 
countries in Europe to get back their own rule, and that means the downfall of the Soviet 
régime. Is there anybody at the moment planning what we can do if the present crack 
which is appearing gets wider ? 

Tue Lecturer: Taking the last point first, I hope there is somebody who is 
collecting intelligence on which it is possible to estimate the importance of the crack to 
which you refer. Unless you have such information you cannot form policy. 

It is not true that we had an Anglo-American Cabinet during the war. On the 


contrary, every six or nine months there was a meeting and tremendous tussles took place 
between the representatives of the States. What is correct is that integration took place 
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below the Cabinet level, but this type of integration left the two Powers absolutely 
independent in politics and in law. Therefore, if you are saying we should produce a 
super state with one Cabinet, that is a revolution you are not likely to achieve until after 
the next hot war has finished! Could we produce integration below Cabinet level which 
does not violate sovereignty ? My view is that you cannot do it in peace-time. 


LrEvuT.-GENERAL SIR GIFFARD MARTEL: Are you Satisfied with the present position 
in which we have no aim or objective ? 


THE LECTURER: No; I said that in a war we have the single overriding objective 
of victory. That is why a coalition government is possible in war and Anglo-American 
co-operation is possible in war, because there is a universally accepted overriding objective. 
At the present time we have no overriding objective. If we had, we should be at war! 
In peace-time you will not be able to make a democrat accept the totalitarian concept that 
one overriding objective must be followed by everybody. 


Mr. WILLIAM CouRTENAY: I have two points to raise on Korea. The lecturer did 
say that Britain and America had different aims in this campaign. Surely the aim is 
common to all of us because it has been laid down by the United Nations. It was in the 
directive issued to General MacArthur which gave him power to move into Korea and the 
same appliéd to General Mark Clark. The words of the directive were “‘ to end aggression 
and to unite North and South Korea under one government.”” Within those limits I would 
suggest that it ought to be possible to find a method in which psychological warfare can 
play an important part. 


The lecturer also suggested that it is not possible for psychological warfare to be a 
substitute for action, yet it seems to me when the Chinese realized that they had lost the 
war in the field in the beginning of June, 1951, they at once—by Russian control— 
substituted psychological warfare of the most bold kind. They planted in a speech by 
Malik made at the United Nations the suggestion that there was no reason why the two 
nations should not come together and settle the matter. 


We could do that and I put forward this suggestion of how we could do it now. We 
know that the war in the field has been lost by the Communist forces because they have 
not had any air support for their troops, whereas we have. We also know that the reason 
they have not had that air support is because we do not allow any enemy aircraft to use 
airfields in North Korea. The United Nations has really won a considerable victory so 
far and has hoisted the Russians on the twin horns of a dilemma, and from the propaganda 
point of view we should be preaching this to the Chinese in an endeavour to separate them 
from the Russians. This is Russia’s dilemma. She desires both to protect the raw 
materials industries, and communications of Manchuria on the one hand and launch from 
Manchurian airfields on the other that air support to the Chinese armies without which 
they cannot win the war and which can only be given direct from these fields North of the 
Yalu River. . 

But Russia knows that if that air power is used, the United Nations Air Forces will 
destroy the raw materials and industries of Manchuria. Russia has for two years shown to 
the world which of these two alternatives she considers is the greater Russian interest. 
She has kept her air power north of the Yalu to avoid risk of attack on Manchuria and 
has preferred to leave China, her ally, in the lurch facing the United Nations air attacks 
day and night, after egging China into the war to win strategic air bases in South Korea 
for Russia’s use. This is Russia’s dilemma, forced upon her by United Nations land, sea, 
and air power. This is what we should be preaching by psychological warfare to the 
Chinese by continuous repetition. 


THE LECTURER: I agree that the policy of Britain and America should be to divide 
the Chinese from the Russians, but that is not a view shared by Washington. If it were 
agreed between London and Washington that the overriding aim should be a split, then 
a very different policy would be pursued by the.U.S.A. 
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You may say, “ If it is not our common aim, why not pretend that it is and substitute 
psychological warfare for policy ?’’ The answer is that you cannot. You are found out 
because your actions will contradict your words, and then you will destroy your credibility 
by proving yourself to be a liar. 


With regard to the Chinese and the armistice, I should not have said that they used 
psychological warfare. I should say that military means having failed, they took refuge 
in diplomatic means. We must distinguish diplomacy from psychological warfare. 
Nothing is more revealing of your real intentions than the psychological warfare pro- 
paganda which is put out toconcealthem. This smoke screen reveals more than it conceals. 


Major L. McGowan: During the past year I have been doing some work on 
psychological warfare in Korea, and I have seen the tactical use of the psychological 
warfare weapons mentioned by the lecturer. I should like to know what his opinion is of 
the feasibility of the use of such weapons against enemy troops in Malaya, when enemy 
troops operating actively consist of some 5,000 bandits dotted in small bunches over a 
large part of the country ? 


THE LECTURER: I gather that quite a considerable amount of most skilful though 
unpublicized work was in fact done in Malaya. 


Major-GENERAL G. K. BourNnE: The lecturer referred to the Russians using 
psychological warfare. It is quite clear to anybody who has been in Germany that 
Western Germany is being bombarded by Russian psychological warfare at a very high 
rate. When I came back to this Country—I may be a bad subject—I did not feel the 
impact, so to speak, and I should like to know the lecturer’s opinion on whether the 
Russians are relying on diplomacy, or whether I am being bombarded by’ Russian psycho- 
logical warfare in England without realizing it ? 


THE LEecTuRER: Of course, Germany is a wonderful place for psychological warfare 
for a special reason. As long as Germany is divided, the Russians can undermine the 
morale of the German people by constantly giving them the feeling that if only they did 
certain things they would obtain the unity of Germany. 


Take, for example, a recent case. I do not know why the six Nazis were arrested 
recently, but I suspect that they were thought to be working actually for the Russians by 
spreading the notion that an independent neutral Germany could regain its lost territories. 
I regard that as a skilful piece of ‘ black’ propaganda. The Russians use people who do 
not look like Communists to operate a concept which has nothing to do with Communism, 
but objectively assists Russian aims. 


THE CHAIRMAN : I am sure you would all like me to thank Mr. Crossman, and to tell 
him how immensely we have enjoyed this absorbing analysis of psychological warfare. 
The clear picture which he gave us of a very complex subject and its possible application 
to what he first of all said was not the cold war was of great value. 

I could not help reflecting that if I were the leader of a Communist State I should feel 
relieved that this Country remained a democracy and that Mr. Crossman was able togo 
on with his other relaxations and not have his nose to the grindstone of psychological 
warfare as he would in Russia ! 

It is not only the audience here who will be concerned with his lecture. There is the 
large audience which is reached through our JouRNAL. This is a subject which, despite its 
great importance, is often lost sight of in peace. 

By dealing with the whole problem as clearly and objectively as Mr. Crossman has 
done today, he has rendered a great service to the Institution. (Applause.) 

















THE COMMONWEALTH DIVISION IN KOREA’ 


By LievuT.-GENERAL Sir A. JAMES H. CasseEts, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. 
On Tuesday, 31st March, 1953, at 3 p.m. 


AIR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR JAMES M. Ross, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C., 
in the Chair 

Members and visitors stood in silence for a few moments as a mark of respect to the 
memory of Her Late Majesty Queen Mary. 

THE CHAIRMAN : It is my privilege this afternoon to introduce our lecturer, Lieut.- 
General Sir James Cassels. He is now the Commander of the First Corps, B.A.O.R., and 
commanded the Commonwealth Division in Korea from its inauguration until he was 
promoted in 1952. 

I shall not go into any detail about General Cassels’s achievements in this introduction, 
but I shall just mention that he fulfilled the early promise which he showed at Sandhurst 
where he won the Sword of Honour and five Blues. At the end of the 1939-45 War he 
was in cofmmand of a very famous division—the 51st Highland Division—and later he 
served as the professional head of the airborne forces. He was prevented from giving this 
lecture on the advertised date of 18th March as on that date the Duke of Edinburgh 
visited the Corps in Germany. We took all reasonable steps to advise members of the 
postponement but I fear there may be a few here to-day who are present for the second 
time. 

LECTURE 
OU will realize that it is seven months since I left Korea, and therefore what 
\ I shall say must be considerably out of date. However, I want to tell you 
the facts as I know them, and to give you a background of what the fighting 
in Korea is like, and how the Commonwealth Division came into being. I cannot 
hope to cover all the subjects in detail but, as I say, I wish to give you a background 
on which you can question me at the end. 


THE COUNTRY 

I will start by trying to give you some idea of what the country looks like. 
It is a mass of steep hills with deep valleys in between ; it is the sort of country where 
you are always going up and down, and not like many places where you can run the 
ridges. The hills in our sector were not particularly high, and varied from 3,000 feet 
to 300 or 400, but they are all extremely steep, and during the Spring, Summer, and 
Autumn are covered with very thick scrub and masses of vines which grow like 
telephone cables all over the hillside. The valleys in between are nearly always paddy- 
fields and, in consequence, are wet and boggy. We did our best to drain thern, but 
never achieved much success; they remain boggy and impassable to everything ; 
even in winter they do not freeze sufficiently to allow tanks across them. 


Apart from a few main highways, the roads in Korea are virtually non-existent 
and consist only of tracks for bullock-carts. Therefore, whenever one advances one 
has to build all the necessary roads oneself. You will see, therefore, that it was not a 
particularly easy country to fight in; men on foot had to be remarkably fit to go 
across the steep and scrub-covered hills ; tanks had to pick their way most carefully 
from place to place, and there was never any question of being able to launch tanks 
en masse. It was possible, with-great care and considerable initiative, to get some 
wheels forward behind an attack but, generally speaking, the wheels could not really 





1A sketch map of Korea faces page 456. 
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play their part until the sappers had made a hasty track and eventually converted 
it into a road. I do not know how many miles of road our sappers built, but I can 
assure you that it ran into thousands. 


THE CLIMATE 


The climate is a curious one. The Winter is very cold, but on the whole it is a 
dry cold, and the days are generally sunny and quite pleasant ; the nights of course 
are extremely cold and place a very heavy strain on sentries and patrols. The Spring 
and Autumn are lovely ; the Summer is extremely hot and sticky and, in July and 
August, one gets very heavy rains which do not appear to cool the temperature at 
all, but cause everything to flood and the place becomes a quagmire. The River 
Imjin, which was the bane of our existence on occasions, rose as much as 40 feet in 
one night during this rainy period. We had two high level bridges across this river, 
but the flood quite easily removed one of them, and it was a near thing with the other. 


THE ENEMY 


Now a few words about the enemy. I want to make it very clear that the 
Chinaman is a good fighter and a very determined and fanatical opponent. We found 
him comparatively well-trained and particularly well-trained in night work; his 
patrolling was of a very high standard. He was very brave in the attack, though one 
might say that his attack methods with infantry relied more on the steam-roller 
than on cunning. Nevertheless, the attacks were pushed home with great determina- 
tion and bravery. He is equally stubborn in defence, and is quite prepared to fight 
it out to the end and, on occasions, prepared to kill himself rather than be captured. 


His capacity for digging had to be seen to be believed ; his positions were a mass 
of very deep and well-dug trenches and a honeycomb of dugouts which went down 
for two, three, and even four storeys. The result was that if one did attack such a 
position, the Chinamen popped down into the first or second storey, and when you 
tried to smoke or bomb him out of that he retired to the third or fourth storey, and I 
must confess that by the time I left we had not discovered the answer to this one. 
His communication trenches run for literally miles and are deep enough for him to 
walk completely out of sight from about ten miles behind the line up to his positions, 
if he wants to. 


The Chinaman did not use any wire ; I imagine this was because he had not got 
it rather than because he did not like it. Similarly, we met very few mines, and where 
we did they were generally anti-tank mines which, though obviously locally and hastily 
made, were extremely efficient and remarkably difficult to locate. On the artillery 
side he had plenty of guns which, provided he was given time, he used extremely well. 
His concentrations, immediately préceding one of his attacks, were very heavy and 
accurate and in fact, on occasions, were heavier than anything I ever experienced 
in the 1939-45 War, and this was confirmed by many other officers. However, he is 
not good at switching his artillery quickly from one place to another unless, as I said 
before, he has had plenty of time to pre-plan it. 


When I first arrived he only used his artillery, generally speaking, to precede an 
attack, and only shelled us intermittently throughout the day and night. However, 
before I left, the tempo of this shelling had stepped up very considerably, and it was 
quite normal to get in 1,000 to 1,500 shells a day, whereas when I first went there it 
was much nearer 20 to 30. He certainly had some tanks but I never saw one, and it 
was never conclusively proved that anybody else in the Division had seen one; 
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there were many reports, but I think in every case they were S.P’s and not tanks, 
He used his S.P’s boldly and well, and we found it very difficult to locate them and 
knock them out. 

As you all know he had, and has, plenty of aircraft, but in the whole time I was 
there the only enemy aircraft I saw was one Tiger Moth which was piloted by some- 
body with a definite sense of humour ; he was known as “ Bed check Charlie” and 
he used to come over at about 500 feet during the night, and whenever he felt inclined 
he threw overboard a mortar bomb. He never did any damage, and to everybody’s 
regret he was shot down one night, almost by mistake! That was the only enemy 
aircraft I ever saw or heard, which of course made life considerably more pleasant 
than it might have been. 


So much for the enemy. 


THE COMMONWEALTH DIVISION 

L-would now like to tell you, very briefly, how the Commonwealth Division came 
into being. 

You will remember that the Korean war flared up very suddenly and, initially, 
the North Koreans had very considerable success. 

The United Nations, led by the United States, entered the battle, but it was a 
near thing whether sufficient forces could arrive in time ; at one moment things looked 
so desperate that the United Kingdom, who had already promised a full brigade 
group from England, realized that this might not arrive in time, and therefore sent a 
very hastily-gathered brigade headquarters and two battalions from Hong Kong. 
This was the 27th Brigade. Shortly after their arrival in Korea they were joined by 
the 3rd Battalion The Royal Australian Regiment, which had been doing occupational 
duties in Japan, and which had been hastily mobilized for war. 

In October and November, 1950, the 29th Infantry Brigade Group arrived out in 
Korea. While all this was happening, the Canadians had agreed also to provide a 
brigade group, which was training furiously in Canada and the United States. 
At this point it was clear that, with three Commonwealth brigades likely to be 
operating in Korea, it was desirable to merge them into a division and use them as 
such, and many high level discussions went on at this time. 

However, you will remember that towards the end of 1950 it looked as if the 
Korean war might come to a sudden end, and as a result, Canada, who could not have 
got their brigade ready before the end of 1950, decided that it would probably be 
unnecessary to send the brigade at all. This, of course, was agreed by al] concerned 
and, as a result, the question of forming a Commonwealth division was shelved. 

You will also remember that things went wrong and, as a result, the Canadian 
brigade was again earmarked for Korea, and in fact sent over its first battalion early 
in 1951. 

Meanwhile, two further contingents had arrived—a New Zealand field regiment 
and an Indian field ambulance. Both of these were allotted to the 27th Brigade 
who, up to that time, had consisted virtually of nothing but a brigade headquarters 
and three battalions, everything else being provided from American sources. So, at 
the beginning of 1951, the picture was that the 27th British Commonwealth Brigade 
was in Korea consisting of two British battalions, one Australian battalion, one New 
Zealand field regiment and an Indian ‘field ambulance. The 25th Canadian Brigade 
Group was completing its training at home, but had already despatched one battalion 
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—the 2nd Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry—to Korea. The 29th British 
Brigade Group, complete, was in Korea. 


The question of forming a Commonwealth division obviously came under active 
consideration again with the various Chiefs-of-Staff, and eventually it was decided 
that such a division should be formed. 


At the time, I was sitting in Melbourne as Chief Liaison Officer of the United 
Kingdom Services’ Liaison Staff. I thoroughly applauded the Chiefs-of-Staff decision, 
and wondered who the poor sucker was who would have to command the Division ! 
I was very quickly informed, because the signal arrived the next day to say that I was 
it! When I had recovered from the initial shock, and from the pessimistic but well- 
meaning advice of many people who told me what a difficult task I had, I realized how 
lucky I was in that I was obviously getting command of a division which was quite 
unique, and equally obviously was going to be extremely good. 


I went off to Korea immediately to get to know all my units, and also to try and 
get to know all the various United States commanders under whom I might have to 
serve. I achieved the former but, in the main, failed over the latter because, though 
I got to know all the United States commanders concerned, they had nearly all been 
changed before I eventually arrived with the Division. 


To cut a long story short, I met the advance party of my Divisional Headquarters 
in Japan on 11th June, 1951, and gave them the form as I had seen it in my quick 
trip round in May. I told them to go off and do their own reconnaissance, and said 
that we would all meet at Pusan at the end of the month, in time to meet the main 
body of Divisional Headquarters and all the other various units which were necessary 
to turn three independent brigades into a division. So, at the end of June, in a very 
small camp, on a very bare hillside, just outside Pusan, the Headquarters of the Ist 
Commonwealth Division met for the first time. Its members were drawn from the four 
corners of the earth and, generally speaking, had never met before. It was remarkable 
how very quickly they settled down and became a team. 


While all this was happening, I went forward again to try and ensure that my 
three brigades would be together when I arrived, so that I could, in fact, turn them 
into a division. This was not so easy as one might suppose because the front was 
extremely fluid at the time, and the brigades were widely scattered. However, after a 
certain amount of discussion, and a great deal of help from the United States 1st 
Corps, under whose command I was to be, everything was suitably arranged. I 
returned to Pusan to find that the original chaos was now reasonably under control, 
and that all the various vehicles and equipment had arrived and been distributed. 


In spite of some fairly pessimistic advice to the contrary, I decided that we would 
set sail for the North, by road, on 15th July. My idea was to take it slowly, and to 
give the Divisional Headquarters and the various units plenty of experience in choosing 
new locations and settling down into them quickly. 


We eventually arrived, just South of Seoul, on 20th July. We then had a signal 
exercise to see whether everything worked, and then moved up to the location we 
had chosen for our main Divisional Headquarters. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE Division—28th JULY, 1951-SEPTEMBER, 1952 


On 28th July, at midday, we assumed operational command of the three brigades, 
and the 1st Commonwealth Division came into being. At that time the Division 
was South of the River Imjin, with the 29th Brigade forward on the left and the 
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28th Brigade (which had taken over from the 27th Brigade) on the right; the 25th 
Canadian Brigade was in reserve. The enemy was North of the Imjin, and considerably 
North at that. In fact, an area roughly 6,000 yards deep, North of the Imjin, was 
no man’s land, and was patrolled equally by ourselves and the enemy. 


In September, we were ordered to cross the Imjin. This was done with virtually 
no opposition, and the only real result was that we had closed up to the enemy’s 
main defensive position, and therefore were within artillery range and received the odd 
shell now and again. 

The whole of the second half of September was taken up with planning a major 
offensive, which involved the whole of rst Corps, and was designed to break the enemy’s 
main defensive position and occupy it ourselves. It involved, in general, an advance 
of some 6-8,000 yards against a well-prepared and fairly strongly-held enemy position. 


On 3rd October, the attack was launched, and went very well, and by 8th 
October we had achieved and consolidated all our objectives. 


From the point of view of the Division, not only was this a success, but it was the 
first battle that the Division had ever really had as such, and did a very great deal 
towards cementing the various formations into a division. At the end of the attack 
we found ourselves holding a very broad front in the region of 21,000 metres in very 
hilly and enclosed country. You can imagine that we were very stretched. 


In November, the enemy launched a major counter-offensive against our northern 
flank, and you will remember that, in spite of some very gallant fighting by The King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers, The King’s Shropshire Light Infantry, and the 3rd Battalion, 
The Royal Australian Regiment, we had to give some ground on that flank, and in 
spite of counter-attacks we could not regain it. I might add here that the situation 
was not made any easier by the fact that the 29th Brigade, at this time, was com- 
pletely relieved by new units, and this relief in fact took place during our October. 
attack, and just before the enemy counter-attack in November. Therefore, it can 
honestly be said that what little reserves I had were by no means acclimatized or 
conversant with the Korean type of warfare. In spite of this they fought most 
gallantly, and the Chinese counter-offensive, although it regained some ground, 
was stopped long before it had reached the objectives which, we found out from 
prisoners, had been ordered. 


From the end of November until I left in September, 1952, our position was 
comparatively static. We side-stepped to the left and then moved to the right again, 
but generally speaking we were on the same front against the same enemy, and a 
state of stalemate had been reached. 


Both sides patrolled and raided frequently during this period. We spent every 
available moment in strengthening our positions ‘by digging, wiring, and mining. 
The artillery, tanks, and mortars harassed the enemy day and night. By this time 
our front had been reduced and was only about 14,000 metres long, which seemed 
very short to us, although it is half as long again as anybody ever contemplated at the 
Staff College when talking of divisions on a broad front. 


We held the front with two brigades up, each brigade having all three battalions 
in the front line. The third brigade had two battalions in reserve, with the third 
battalion half in reserve and haif in a back stop position on the left of our front, which 
guarded a very likely line of attack. Each brigade did one and a half months in 
reserve and three months in the front liné. 
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During the whole time I was there the Division was continually in the front line, 
and in fact remained so until about two months ago, when I understand they came 
into reserve. 


THE VARIOUS ARMS AND How THEY WoRKED 


Now a few words about the various arms. 


The Infantry. An infantry battalion, generally speaking, had to hold a front of 
2,500 metres or more ; at the same time it had to achieve some form of depth. You 
can see that this meant enormous gaps between company localities which, owing to 
the terrain, were very difficult to cover by observed fire in every case. The way we 
tried to deal with these gaps and to protect the company localities was to use wire 
and more wire and minefields in great depth. Similarly, every locality and every 
valley was wired in very great depth. The motto was—‘‘ When you have got a 
depth of 200 yards of wire all round you start on the next 200.” 


I have not the time to explain, in detail, the methods of digging a company 
position ; the main things to remember are that it must cater for all round defence, 
and that the trenches must be narrow and deep and the fire bays must be really 
strongly constructed so that the enemy artillery does not make them cave in. If you 
wish to know any further details I shall be very glad to try and answer questions at 
the end. 


Perhaps the most important thing that the Infantry had to do was to patrol 
intelligently and well. As I said before the*enemy was extremely good at it. I 
would say that if there is any one factor on which a unit should concentrate more 
than another before going to Korea it should be on patrolling. 


Tanks. You will all know that every text book and every tank instructor has 
always said ‘“‘ never use your tanks in penny packets.’’ In Korea we practically 
never used them in any other way! This was not because we disagreed with the 
pundits, but because the country and the going made it practically impossible to 
use them in any other way ; in fact, we virtually used them as sniping guns, and by 
some miracle their crews managed to get them to the tops of the most impossible 
hills from which they dealt with any Chinaman, first shot, at 3,000 yards. The result 
was that very soon there were very few Chinamen visible at 3,000 yards! We tried 
several actions on a squadron basis, but, in spite of very detailed reconnaissances and 
pre-planning, it was most unusual if more than two or three tanks succeeded in getting 
forward near the objective, not because of enemy opposition, but because they became 
bogged or stuck on a steep hill. 


The Artillery. I don’t think that any new lessons were learned as far as artillery 
is concerned. All the old lessons and methods applied and worked extremely well. 
There are only two points I might make. The first, that we had to be extremely 
careful of crest clearance at the target end with the high and steep hills of Korea. 
It is all too easy to hit the company you are trying to support, who in all cases are on 
top of a hill, instead of the enemy who are attacking from the bottom of the hill. 
It is not an easy problem, and demands great accuracy and forethought from the 
gunners. The fact that we had very few unfortunate instances in this respect, 
considering the great difficulty of the country, speaks volumes for the gunners con- 
cerned. The second point, which is perhaps more important, is that we were fighting 
in a comparatively low part of Korea, where the hills, though steep, were small. 
In central Korea, where the hills are even steeper and very high, and where it is most 
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difficult to find gun positions, it is questionable whether the 25-pounder, which cannot 
conveniently fire in the upper register, could have coped with the situation. 


The Sappers. From the training point of view Korea was virtually a sapper’s 
paradise. As always, there was too much to do for the number of sappers available, 
but the multiplicity of tasks really gave them all the training that they could want. 
They had to build and maintain roads and yet more roads ; they had to lay and plot 
all our minefields, and indeed had to plot many minefields which had not been laid 
by us. They had to clear enemy mines, which, as I said earlier, were extremely 
difficult to locate. They had to build and maintain every form of bridge, and of 
course be prepared to operate ferries at many places where either bridges did not exist, 
or where they had been destroyed by floods. They organized and operated cable ways 
across the river. They built airstrips and last, but not least, they had to organize 
and issue vast quantities of defence stores. Quite apart from all this they had a million 
other small tasks, such as help and advice in the construction of dug-outs and head- 
quarters, and the making of thousands of gadgets to make life more pleasant for us 
and more unpleasant for the enemy. You will see that they were very stretched, 
but the work which they did was quite magnificent. 


The other Arms and Services. 1 am afraid that I have not time to go into the details 
of all the other arms and services, but I have no hesitation in saying that they all did 
a most magnificent job, and without them we could not have functioned. I do not 
think that any new lessons were learned in this respect, but all the old lessons applied 
100 per cent. Wherever we forgot them, a nonsense generally ensued. If you want 
to hear any particular details I shall be most willing to try and answer at the end. 


The Air. As I told you earlier, the enemy air did not bother us at all. On our 
side we had very considerable ground attack support consisting of both bombers and 
fighters. As always, we could have done with more, but on the whole I think we were 
very well looked after. The close support bombing which we had was remarkably | 
accurate and quite invaluable. We were quite prepared to give them targets within 
500 yards of our forward troops and indeed, on several occasions, such targets were 
engaged and played a very large part in saving that particular situation. The 
fighter ground support was nearly always pre-planned, and was run on very much 
the same lines as our own teaching. The only difference was that, to ensure accuracy 
on the target, the Americans used a spotter-aircraft which they called a ‘‘ Mosquito.” 
It was the job of this aircraft to pick up the target and guide the fighters on to it. 
Although this did ensure accuracy, it had a great disadvantage in that it took a long 
time, and gave the enemy plenty of opportunity to get well under ground before the 
attack went in. We were always asking that the Mosquitos should be abolished, and 
that the fighters should be so briefed that they could pick up and attack the target 
quickly. Just as I was leaving it was agreed that this would be tried out, and I am 
afraid that I do not know what the results were. However, I am quite certain that the 
Mosquito would not live in a normal war, and is therefore teaching us a false lesson. 


THE SouTH KOREANS 


I had one South Korean division next door to me practically the whole time I was 
there, and an extremely good division it was. They are tough, brave, and extremely 
keen. They are remarkably quick across country, and have the same flair for night 
work which I described earlier when talking about the enemy. Suffice it to say that 
we were always very happy to have them next door to us, and that we were confident 
that they would give an extremely good account of themselves. It is perhaps worth 
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while stressing, at this point, what a very large part the South Koreans are playing 
in the defence of their own country, and I feel that many people do not realize this. 
When I left, at least half of the front was manned by South Korean divisions, and I 
believe that since then they have taken over even more. 


RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES FORCES 


I cannot possibly express my gratitude for all the help and co-operation that I 
received from all the United States forces with whom I had to deal; I only had to 
ask for something and, if it was humanly possible, I got it. However, I must admit, 
and the United States commanders concerned will, I am sure, agree with me, that 
we did have some awkward moments. The reason for this is quite clear. Although 
in every case our aims were identical, our methods of achieving those aims are 
frequently quite different. It was very natural for the United States commanders 
to deal with me and expect me to react in exactly the same way as they would in any 
United States division. I, of course, and my commanders below me, could not change 
our methods, which we had learned ever since we joined, in a moment ; in fact I was 
quite determined that we could not change them at all, and there is no doubt that it 
did take quite a time before the United States commanders understood my difficulty, 
and before we got things working on a really smooth basis. I think the big lesson from 
this is that we must learn and realize that armies cannot change their methods at a 
stroke of the pen, and they must be given their aim, the reason for that aim, and then 
be left to do the job their own way. In spite of all this, I must reiterate that our 
relations throughout were most cordial and happy, and I was, and am, extremely 
proud to have served under a United States command. 


THE FUTURE 


When I left Korea I had a hunch that perhaps something was going to come out 
at the peace talks, and you may remember that I was bold enough to prophesy that 
there would be a truce within the next six to nine months. Until a few days ago I 
thought that I was going to be quite wrong, as usual. However, the news at the 
moment looks more hopeful. I hold very definite views about the peace talks, but I 
have not the slightest intention of airing them here. All I can say is that failing a 
truce it seems that the present stalemate is likely to continue. The only thing of 
which I am certain is that the Commonwealth Division will continue to give a really 
good account of itself whatever happens. 


CONCLUSION 


I hope that what I have said has given you some insight into the problems that 
confront a force in Korea, and an idea of how the 1st Commonwealth Division came 
into being. It has not been possible, in the time, to cover many of the aspects, but 
I hope that you will ask me any questions you like, and I will do my best to answer 
them. 


DISCUSSION 


Lizut.-CoLonEt N. de P. MacRoserts : I should like to ask two questions. In view 
of the fact that the enemy lines were very seriously bombed by our bomber planes—so we 
have been told in England—did that have the effect of forcing the enemy to ‘hug’ 
our lines to within, say, a distance ofafew yards? If this was so, did it not result in oppor- 
tunities for our raiding parties ? 
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Secondly, I should be interested to hear something about sniping and whether it was 
effective in Korea. 


THE LEcTURER: Generally speaking the nearest we ever were to the enemy was 
about 500 to 800 yards. He did not ‘hug’ us except in one particular place. You might 
think that we should have tried to kick him off it, but it was a terrible place and it was 
thought better to leave him there and make it thoroughly uncomfortable for him. 


The bombing which I talked about just now was laid on either to defeat a massing 
for an attack, of which we sometimes received intelligence beforehand, or was directed 
to a place where we knew there were guns or dumps. Bombing further off was, of course, 
nothing to do with me. That was done on the highest level and certainly paid a very big 
dividend. In the front line you do not feel the benefit of such bombing until some time 
later. The enemy still seemed to get stores through and I think that he always will 
because he has so many North Koreans who, after all, can run 50 yards with a shell and 
hand it to another chap, and if you get ten thousand men doing that you soon get quite 
a number of shells ! 


As regards sniping, we did do some but it was not a very great success because by 
day you practically never saw a Chinaman. If he ever did appear he was liable to be hit 
by a 26-Ib. shell almost immediately, which was better than a sniper’s rifle! At night we 
tried to lay ambushes and get some sniping in that way. We did have a certain amount 
of success with that. 


Major-GENERAL E. D. Gites: Would the lecturer tell us something about the 
training of South Korean officers ? 

THE LECTURER: The Americans ran a very highly organized and efficiently run train- 
ing organization in the South of Korea which was commanded by a one-star brigadier- 
general. It was a basic training machine for other ranks, and they also ran leaders’ 
courses as our own School of Infantry does for the young officers and company commanders. 
It was all done by the Americans and was extremely well done. 


LIEUTENANT J. H. Fitzmaurice: In the lecturer’s opinion does the new sapper 
organization with a full colonel as C.R.E. work better than the old organization ? ‘ 


Tue LEcTURER: That is rather a leading question! I think that in this particular 
case, although the situation was not one for which this organization was designed, it did 
work extremely well because, as I said earlier, all our own sappers had twice as much work 
as they could do anyhow. The fact that we had a full colonel at Divisional Headquarters, 
who could look ahead and plan as well as deal with all the American engineer units put 
in support of us, meant that the load was completely taken off the field engineer regimental 
commander’s shoulders so that he could concentrate on his own three squadrons. From that 
point of view it worked extremely well, but it was not a true test because we never had a 
great number of engineers under command which was the reason for the institution of the 
original scheme. 


LrEuT.-COLONEL W. L. RoBerts: I was interested to hear the lecturer’s remarks 
concerning the South Korean troops. Speaking as a civilian now, one had no idea that 
they were playing such a great part and fighting so bravely. 

The questions which I should like to ask are: first, what is the attitude of the South 
Korean civilians as far as Allied troops are concerned? Are they really friendly ? 
Secondly, what is their attitude towards the North Koreans? Are they really bitter 
enemies ? Thirdly, if the present negotiations do lead to peace, what will happen between 
the North and South Koreans if they are bitter enemies ? What is to prevent a civil war 
breaking out and who will guarantee peace in the land ? 

THe LEcTuRER: The first two questions I can try to answer. The third I cannot, 
but I can tell you what I think. ~ 


I do not think that the South Koreans liked or disliked us or anybody else. The 
South Korean peasant is the most placid individual who will, as long as he is allowed to, 
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play about in his paddy field and carry out his agricultural work, etc., without really 
caring who is there. He was certainly not unfriendly and in many ways we found him 
helpful. If we wanted his help over certain things we always got it. The South Korean 
civilians were not on extremely friendly terms with the troops because no man can speak 
their language, and our soldiers did not particularly want to talk to them or to be on friendly 
relations with them. The relations with the South Korean soldiers and porters were 
excellent. 


As regards their hatred of the North Koreans, there again I do not think on the 
peasant level that there is such a thing. There is no difference between the North Korean 
and the South Korean except the 38th Parallel, which is an entirely bogus boundary. 
We were half in North Korea and half in South Korea and there was absolutely no difference 
between the people of North and South. I daresay that higher up there is considerable 
enmity between the North Korean leaders and the South Korean leaders, but I do not 
think that the population as a whole would create any difficulty or problem if and when 
peace came. If indeed there is that enmity—which I do not personally believe—and there 
is a civil war, I do not think that I am qualified to answer the question of who is to deal 
with it. 


Captain O. H. Cooke: May I ask whether there were any particular snags apart 
from the river—which were very obvious—and whether the fact that you were so far 
away from what I would call the ‘ factory supply base ’ created any problems so far as 
the improvisation of equipment was concerned ? 


Tue LecturER: I do not think so really. We had a good base in Japan where we 
could get things improvised if we needed them. We had asecond base in Pusan, and another 
at Seoul, and we had dumps and railheads just behind us, so from the normal supply 
point of view there was really no difficulty. If the improvisation was something we 
could not do, the Americans would nearly always help us out and do it for us, Taken by 
and large, I do not think that we really had much trouble on that score. 


Major P. D. H. Marsuati: The lecturer has referred to difficulties with 25-pounders. 
Would he say something about the 4.2 mortars and how they were employed ? 


Tue LectuRER: We had three batteries of 4.2 mortars and they were, of course, 
always in action covering the whole front. Each battery could not cover the whole front, 
but the three batteries covered the whole front between them, and they were situated 
well forward and were ideally suited to this country because you could put them under 
a very steep hill where the enemy artillery could not hit them, and they could still fire. 


They were invaluable in hitting targets which artillery could not hit owing to crest 
clearance. In every way they were an extremely helpful and efficient unit. 


SQuADRON LEADER S. CURSETJEE: May I ask the lecturer what types of fighter 
aircraft were employed for ground attack ? 


THE LECTURER: There were many different types. We had F.80’s which is, I think, 
the Thunderjet, Mustangs, different types of naval aircraft, and the Sabre, but the latter 
was not used for ground attack. It was used for shooting down MIGs in Mig Alley. 


Lieut. W. B, MansELL, R.M.: When you crossed the Imjin River and moved North, 
what briefly was the plan of attack ? 


THE LECTURER: The plan was made easy because at that moment I had a two- 
battalion raid across the river already, and I told them to stay there. I hastily sent the 
brigade on the left across where I was practically certain I could get to with no opposition. 
This proved to be the case. 

CoLonEL T, I. Ltoyp: One has the impression that the enemy’s action in taking 
refuge in these deep dugouts has rather robbed us of the fruits of success when we overran 
them, and I was wondering whether the position was not merely a similar problem to 
mopping up. To go to the extreme, I should like to ask whether the lecturer would advise 
the British Infantry to go in for deep dugouts and sit in them when they are overrun ? 
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THE LECTURER: The whole thing depends on whether you are carrying out a raia 
or an attack. Ina raid you are only in for a certain time and there is not time to get the 
enemy out of the dugouts. You find that you are losing too many men to make the raid 
worth while, If it is an attack and you capture the hill you can stay there until the enemy 


starves and comes out. 

From that point of view I should not advocate building four-storey dugouts because 
I doubt if you would get the British soldier to dig them, but a good dugout can be built. 
In fact that was done, and in one battle The Black Watch went into their own dugouts and 
called our artillery on to their own positions which killed a lotof theenemy. If you capture 
the hill and the enemy show that they intend to stay in their holes, then it is simply a 


question of attrition. 

We experienced difficulty particularly on one hill where we kept on trying to get a 
prisoner: We could not stay on the hill long enough to get them out of their dugouts, 
unless we were prepared to accept very heavy casualties which, when raiding, I never 
thought was worth while. So we went in quickly, tried to snap a prisoner and then got 
out quickly. There was not time to deal with these dugouts in a raid. 

Major T. I. G. Gray : Would the lecturer say something about communications with 
the-Americans and whether he experienced any particular difficulties ? 

THE LECTURER: There were no difficulties. Of course the U.S. Corps was responsible 
for laying lines and providing wireless from their headquarters to us, which they did most 
admirably. The telephone service was always in before we arrived at new headquarters. 
It was so good in fact, that we very seldom used the wireless link although it was there. 


THE CHAIRMAN : We have had a most interesting lecture, and to some of us it brought 
back a picture of one of the world wars. We heard so much about the length and depth 
of trenches and of wire that it roused memories of Passchendaele and the Somme and the 


unlimited number of tasks for sappers. 


The lecturer mentioned the war manuals and it makes one wonder whether certain 


of the war manuals written since the 1939-45 War are applicable nowadays. I mention 
this with concern because when Western Union started one of the first tasks which General 
Tassigny and I had to do was to plan for the type of warfare we expected, and it was certainly 
not the type about which we have heard this afternoon. This afternoon we have heard 
a clear outline and description of war in rough country, and we have heard much which 
has not been given in the Press. There was the lecturer’s statement in particular about 
the South Korean division which was alongside the Commonwealth Division, and a fact 
which is completely new to me that South Korean troops are. holding half the front. 
I think that statement, together with many others concerning the work which is being 
so well done by the Commonwealth Division, is most encouraging. 

If there is another difference between the war to which I referred and that which is 
going on in Korea it is the long length of time that the Commonwealth Division has to be 
in the line. There are many other things which have been brought out in the lecture, 
and I am sure you will all join me in expressing thanks to the lecturer for his most interesting 


and encouraging talk. (Applause.) 
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TRENCH GASCOIGNE SECOND PRIZE ESSAY, 1952 


By Captain F, B. ALI, RoYAL PAKISTAN ARMY 


SUBJECT 


“‘ How far does the rising tide of Nationalism in the countries of the Middle 
and Far East affect previous strategic thought ? ” 


THE COUNTRIES 


ET us first consider the countries that fall within the scope of our discussion. 
i Starting from the West and proceeding eastwards, we first come to Morocco 
and Tunisia. Though they do not, perhaps, fall strictly within the Middle 
East geographically, they most certainly do so politically or, more correctly, 
geopolitically. There is no doubt about the direction in which their political, religious, 
and cultural affiliations lie. Next we come to Egypt and the other Arab States. 
Further East we successively pass on to Iran, Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, 
Burma, Malaya, Siam, Indo-China, Indonesia, the Philippines, China, and, finally, 
Japan. Japan is included because the peace treaty and the end of the occupation 
render possible a resurgence of Nationalism—in fact, the beginnings of this process 
can currently be discerned—which will result in important changes in the strategic 
situation in the Far East. 


Let us next consider what are the relevant*characteristics, both common and 
collective, of these countries. The first thing that strikes one is the wealth of natural 
resources possessed by them. Taken together, these countries produce large 
quantities of natural rubber, petroleum, manganese, wolfram, tin, mica, and bauxite, 
and also of such secondary war materials as cotton, hemp, and jute. These quantities 
are substantial percentages of total world production. The most important of these 
are, of course, rubber and petroleum. Despite the attempts to substitute the former 
by synthetic products and the latter by other sources of energy, they will continue 
to retain their importance for a long time to come. Though the Middle East ranks 
after the U.S.A. and Venezuela in oil-production, its output is increasing as against 
the declining production in the latter two, and it may well outstrip them in the not 
too distant future. More important, perhaps, than actual production are the proved 
reserves of petroleum, and in this respect the Middle East is probably better off than 
any other oil area. 


The second characteristic that stands out is the large numbers of mankind that 
dwell in these lands—somewhat more than half of the world’s total population. 
Despite the increasing participation of machines in warfare, manpower still remains 
a military factor of major importance. And in manpower, even though quality is 
gaining in importance, yet quantity, especially when so overwhelming, should by no 
means be under-estimated. 


Another characteristic of importance is the geographical location of these 
countries. They stretch out as a long chain of peripheral lands fringing the interior 
of the Europe-Asia land mass. They are essentially ‘marginal’ States, providing 
access to the interior and outlet to the sea. They also interpose as a barrier between 
the two land masses of Europe-Asia and Africa. They face out on to the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, skirt the Mediterranean, and extend bridgeheads overlooking the 
Atlantic. 
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Lastly, we may note the economic conditions prevailing in these countries. 
With the exception of Japan, they are all industrially backward and their economies 
are largely agricultural. In terms of power, they are at present weak. Internally 
they face massive problems of poverty and economic maladjustment. In fact, poverty 
of their people is the major problem that confronts all these countries, a problem 
which they have to tackle first, before they can find themselves free to devote 
attention elsewhere. 

THEIR STRATEGIC SIGNIFICANCE 


What strategic significance do these countries possess? This will naturally be 
dependent on the general characteristics outlined above and also, for each country, 
on its particular circumstances. We will, for the present, not consider the effects of 
Nationalism. To illustrate the argument we shall first review the part played by 
these countries in recent history. 

During the 1939-45 War, the battle for the control of the Mediterranean was 
fought in Tunisia, Libya, and Egypt. The Axis Powers discovered that their occupa- 
tion of the European coast was not sufficient to deny the use of this sea to the Allies. 
To achieve this they tried to conquer Egypt and capture the Suez Canal. The 
battles that followed ranged all over Egypt, Libya, and Tunisia, and it was not until 
the Allies had consolidated their hold on these countries that they felt free to under- 
take further operations in the Mediterranean. It is noteworthy that the first attack 
by the U.S.A. on the continental power of the Axis was a seaborne invasion of 
Morocco and Tunisia. It is also significant that the first Allied invasion of Europe 
was across the Mediterranean and based on the North coast of Africa. Even in 
those early days of the war, when the ranges of bombers were small compared to 
what they are today, some use was made of air bases in Morocco and Tunisia for 
strategic air attacks on targets in southern Europe. The increased ranges of bombers 
today have enhanced the value of these air bases and this has obviously been 
recognized by the U.S.A., who are still maintaining them in Morocco. 


The main part played by the rest of the Middle East in the 1939-45 War was in 
the supply of oil to power the war machine of the Allies. Though the oil supply from 
the U.S.A. and Venezuela may suffice to fulfil the peace-time needs of the Western 
Powers today, the vastly increased consumption in a major war would necessitate 
the use of Middle East oil. Availability of this oil also simplifies logistic problems. 
For example, today both the British and U.S. Mediterranean and Far East Fleets are 
based on the Middle East for their fuel supply. Iran played a further significant role 
in the access to Russia in that it provided for the transport of Anglo-American 
military aid. The routes that carried supplies can also carry armies—both ways. 

British India in the 1939-45 War was a great base and an almost unlimited 
store-house of manpower. Huge armies were recruited and they fought on most of 
the major battle fronts. The possession of naval and air bases in India and Ceylon 
played an important part in the domination of the Indian Ocean by the British 
Navy. 

Burma and the other lands of South-East Asia were important for the raw 
materials they provided, firstly to the Allies, and later on to Japan when she occupied 
this area. They also played a significant part in the domination of the Indian Ocean 
and the western Pacific. While they were held by the Allies, these two seas were 
secure, but when they were lost to Japan, Allied control was jeopardized, partially 
in the former but almost completely in the latter. Burma is also significant in that 
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she provides access to China ; some of the other lands do so, too, in varying degrees. 
South-East Asia has an important bearing on the defence of Australia and New 
Zealand. When it was no longer controlled by British military power, these two 
Dominions found that they had to iook towards America for aid in their defence. 

China is a mighty land Power with great human and natural resources. In spite 
of this, she has in the past been so torn with internal strife and so weak otherwise 
that she has not had the influence she should have had on the rest of Asia. She has, 
therefore, tended to be neglected as a factor in determining the role of Asia as a 
whole. Yet her formidable reserves of power were amply demonstrated in her long 
struggle with Japan, 

In 1904-5, Japan defeated Russia on the mainland of Asia. In 1941, she 
emerged as a major military Power that could dare to challenge the naval and 
industrial might of Britain and the U.S.A. In this she was spectacularly successful 
at first. Her eventual defeat was inevitable, yet she was able to prolong the struggle 
through four years of bitter fighting. Today Japan is all but demilitarized, but she 
remains potentially a formidable naval and military Power which, by virtue of her 
geographical position, can dominate the western Pacific. 

Having passed in review our countries of the Middle and Far East and noted 
the strategic significance of each, let us attempt a summing-up and derive conclusions 
therefrom. It is worth stressing again that so far we have rigidly excluded con- 
sideration of the effects of Nationalism. 

The utilization of bases in these countries is necessary for the complete domination 
of the Mediterranean, the Indian Ocean, and the western Pacific. Even partial 
control will be jeopardized if such bases are available to an enemy Power. 


These countries provide sea power with access to the interior of the Europe-Asia 
land mass. Conversely, they can also provide continental land power with outlets 
to the sea. This also refers to air power. They can serve as an arc of air bases 
partially surrounding the continent ; they can also serve as coastal air bases domina- 
ting the adjoining seas. In this context the case of Japan deserves special considera- 
tion. She is (potentially) a military Power in her own right. If strong enough, she 
can be entrusted with the task of containing the Soviet Union in the East, and in 
helping to safeguard the western Pacific and South-East Asia. 

Lastly, these countries can supply great quantities of manpower. If properly 
trained and armed, these men can make as good soldiers as any. In a global war the 
quantity of manpower available can never be enough. 
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THE TIDE OF NATIONALISM 


Ever since the close of the 1939-45 War, all these countries have been gripped 
in a rising tide of Nationalism. This Nationalism is aimed at the ending of all foreign 
domination, and is a result of the increasing political consciousness among these 
peoples and their dissatisfaction with their economic conditions. It is important 
to realize that this spirit of Nationalism has its roots in the mass of the people, and 
is not the hot-house creation of a small number of interested politicians. In actual 
fact, in some cases its controlled expression by moderate leaders does not reflect the 
true temper of the people. 

If we wish to gauge correctly the nature of this Nationalism and its implications, 
we should turn our attention to the form in which it is expressed by the common 
man in these countries. While it is true that in some of them the governments or the 
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leaders can at present afford to pursue policies of their own, even if these are not 
strictly in accordance with their people’s wishes, such a state of affairs cannot last 
for long. The same political consciousness that has won, or is still fighting for, 
freedom from foreign domination will ultimately compel its own leaders to act accord- 
ing to the wishes of the masses. 


This divergence of views is quite marked in those countries which have nominally 
succeeded in their nationalistic struggle and are considered to be independent. 
Some of these countries are not yet fully independent politically. Others, which have 
achieved political independence, have not yet acquired economic independence, i.e., 
freedom from control of their economic resources by foreign interests ; a legacy from 
the prior period of political subordination, and hence tainted, irrespective of the 
purely economic pros and cons. Still others, though independent politically and 
economically, have retained affiliations with the Powers that formerly ruled them and 
follow policies in harmony with theirs. The governments of these countries have 
shown themselves to be generally content with this state of affairs, and pursue moderate 
policies aimed at achieving greater degrees of independence in gradual stages and 
without any revolutionary changes. 


It would be wrong, however, to conclude from this that the post-war upsurge 
of Nationalism has stabilized into this very moderate form. These sedate policies 
do not accurately reflect the extremist fervour that still simmers within the masses 
of these lands, and requires only a spark to burst out into violent conflagration. 
This was dramatically demonstrated recently in the cases of Iran and Egypt. Even 
if the other eastern countries can avoid such violent reversals of policy, the increasing 
weight that the voice of the people will play in their councils of government will 
lead to the abandonment of these moderate policies in favour of others more urgent 
and more direct in their pursuit of complete independence, and the severance of all 
ties with the old rulers, except those dictated purely by self-interest. Therefore, 
the strategic planner in any of these latter countries, who banks on an indefinite 
(or even extending into the foreseeable future) availability of the military, political, 
and economic resources and privileges that have been obtained from these lands of 
the Middle and Far East in the past, or even up to today, would be guilty of a 
dangerous error. This is the first important conclusion that emerges from a study 
of the nature of Nationalism in the East. 


We have already noticed that one of the major common characteristics of these 
countries of the Middle and Far East is the great poverty of their people, and the 
glaring maladjustments in their economic structures. We have also remarked that 
one of the causes of the upsurge of Nationalism was the dissatistaction of the people 
with their economic conditions. It is important to remember this economic base of 
Nationalism, because it is perhaps more fundamental than the other base—the 
political. 

In all these countries the major problem that occupies the common man is the 
fight against poverty and starvation. Immersed in this struggle that goes on 
unceasingly, without pause or break, he has little time or interest to devote to other 
problems. World events, developments, and trends pass high over his head, except 
insofar as they are reduced to causes that directly affect his subsistence. The fact 
may appear startling to some, yet it indubitably remains a fact—in the world of 
to-day the common man of the East is just not interested in the cold war. Not only 
is he not interested personally, but he actively opposes his country’s participation in it. 
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Insensitive to an incredible degree to considerations that do not directly affect 
his one main problem, he reacts strongly to anything that visibly touches his economic 
welfare. One of these latter things is war: its meaning for the peasant has never 
been subtle or indirect, and it has always meant one thing—ruin and devastation. 
For war he retains an instinctive abhorrence ; he will only fight if it is forced upon 
him, but before that he will do his utmost to avoid it. The governments of some of 
these countries may commit acts or pursue policies which seem to align them on one 
side or the other in the current cold war, but these actions and policies have no sanction 
from the mass of their peoples. 

Some governments have recognized this sentiment and have emphasized their 
neutrality, e.g. India, Burma, and Indonesia, Others are still silent over the issue, 
but one can predict that, with increasing democratization, they will be compelled 
to respond to the views of their people. Even those that are able to take advantage 
of the present apathy of their people to participate in the cold war will find themselves 
pulled up short should they try to lead their countries into a hot war. 

This, then, is the second important conclusion that derives from our study of 
Nationalism in the Middle and Far East : these countries will not involve themselves 
in the cold war by partisan alignments, and even those that do will ultimately back 
out ; they will certainly not participate in a hot war if they can possibly avoid it. 

So far we have been considering these countries collectively and have derived 
general conclusions that hold good for all of them. However, there are some of them 
that require further consideration on their own. One of these is Japan. Prior to the 
1939-45 War, Japan was a powerful and prosperous country and fully independent. 
However, with her defeat in this war and the ensuing occupation, she lost both her 
political freedom and her economic prosperity. Now that the peace treaty has been 
signed and the occupation ended, she is to-day in much the same position as other 
Asian countries who have newly won their independence. 

Militarily and economically she is still dependent on the U.S.A., and hence also 
politically. With their genius for adaptability, the Japanese to-day are so pro- 
American, so friendly towards the U.S.A. that this has given rise to illusions in certain 
U.S. quarters that Japan has perhaps abandoned the normal criterion of self-interest 
and that it will subordinate its policy to that of the U.S.A. The Japanese may acquiesce 
in such a state of affairs to-day, but it is only because they are weak, politically and 
economically, and have no other alternative. Otherwise, they are subject to the 
same nationalistic fervour as other eastern countries, and with the same aim of 
achieving complete independence from foreign domination, or even influence. 
Similarly, for them, too, the major problem is the economic, and they, perhaps more 
than others, realize how harmful war can be. There are absolutely no grounds for 
considering Japan to be an exception to which our previous conclusions do not apply. 


The other country we require to consider further is China. It is commonly 
assumed that China has ‘‘ gone Communist,” that Nationalism plays no part in the 
country’s life, and that she cannot be considered in the same light as the other eastern 
countries. There is very little proof to support such a view. A balanced appraisal 
of recent Chinese history will show that this country is not fundamentally different 
from other Asian countries, and especially with regard to the force of Nationalism. 
The movement that carried the Communists to power was essentially nationalistic 
in its political aspect, and anti-landlord in the economic. The Communists, as its 
organizers and leaders, merely reaped their full reward. Even to-day, though the 
Communists are in control at the top, the mass of the people are not Communist ; 
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the average Chinese peasant is very much like the ordinary peasant in any other 
eastern country—infected with the new Nationalism, but still primarily interested 
in his one major problem, that of keeping body and soul together. 

The Chinese Communist leaders are probably aware of this limitation on their 
freedom to pursue their own policies ; if they tinker with the cold war it is by taking 
advantage of the inertia and apathy of the people. It is very doubtful if they would 
attempt to involve their country more deeply or try to lead it into a hot war ; should 
they be foolish enough to do so they will discover that the desire for peace is as strong 
in the Chinese as in any other eastern people. It would be quite erroneous to assu:ne 
that the war in Korea militates against such conclusion. To the people of China 
it appears as a patriotic war for the defence of the homeland against a foreign aggressor, 
and not as a Communist crusade against “ imperialist capitalism.” 

To repeat, China, even though she sports the label of Communism, is essentially 
the same as other eastern countries: still striving for complete freedom, primarily 
occupied with the struggle to solve its economic problems, and greatly apprehensive 
of involvement in war. This also applies to any other Communist movement in Asia 
which shows signs of popular support. It is wrong to assume in such cases that the 
mass of the people have become converts to Communism ; what has really happened 
is that the Communists have capitalized on the people’s nationalistic fervour and 
economic distress by coming out as champions of the people’s aspirations, and seizing 
control of the people’s movement. Because of this, the casual observer might be led 
to brand the whole movement as Communist ; as a matter of fact, the people follow 
the Communists only because the Communists have offered to lead them to the goals 
chosen by the people themselves. If at any stage the Communists seek to divert 
them to other ends, dictated by other considerations, they will find themselves 
shouldered aside. It is important to remember this factor when considering the cases 
of countries like Indo-China. 


IMMEDIATE EFFECTS 


From our study of the nature and implications of Nationalism in the Middle and 
Far East we have arrived at certain conclusions. We shall.now proceed to relate 
these to the strategical significance of these countries and establish in what way this 
is modified. 

The first conclusion we derived was that these countries will continue to strive 
for the attainment of complete independence. The Powers that retain positions of 
control or privilege, or even of influence, in these countries will continue to find them- 
selves subjected to pressure tending to force them out. Shonld they seek to retain 
these positions they will be faced with increasing hostility and opposition, and 
consequently, if they wish to utilize these positions strategically, they will have to 
resort to military occupation and the use of force. Short of this the Powers that have 
been obtaining advantages out of these eastern countries will have to reconcile them- 
selves to their cessation. Even if in some of these countries, which are at present 
pursuing moderate policies, it seems as if these advantages will continue to be available 
for quite some time to come, it would be dangerous to bank on it or to plan on this 
assumption. These policies rest on very frail foundations indeed. 

The second important conclusion we derived was that these countries are 
extremely anxious to avoid war, and therefore, in the context of the world of today, 


are eager to exhibit their neutrality, and very reluctant to do anything that involves 
some sort of a commitment to one side or the other in our divided world. Should war 
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break out they will not participate in it, and will undoubtedly be very particular 
about maintaining their non-belligerent status; it will, of course, be an entirely 
separate matter if any of them are attacked by an aggressor. 


Hitherto, some of these eastern countries have been important sources of military 
manpower for their rulers. This source will now dry up, and these Powers require 
to adjust their manpower budget in the light of this fact. The country most affected 
is Britain, which in the past, has learned to lean on its Indian Empire to provide 
troops to meet many of its far flung commitments. 


These countries provide many raw materials important for the war industries of 
Europe and the U.S.A. Though in peace-time the availability of these materials 
will not be affected, nevertheless, from the point of view of the manufacturing countries, 
it is unsatisfactory to have to depend on sources which they do not control. This has 
naturally stimulated the discovery and exploitation of alternative sources which are 
fully controlled by the users—e.g. the recent boom in the African Colonies, 


In time of war the supply of many raw materials, especially those used mainly 
in war industries, from these eastern countries is likely to cease, since they will be 
actively concerned about maintaining strict neutrality. Strategic planning must 
make allowance for this, and also earmark alternative sources from which this loss 
can be made up. If, for a certain indispensable commodity, no alternative sources 


_can be discovered, or if those discovered are quite inadequate, it might be necessary 


to consider the military occupation of the original source, so that supply can be main- 
tained. Of course, many other factors would play a part in such a consideration, 
and the actual decision to use force would depend on the prevailing circumstances. 
However, this possibility must be acknowledged in planning. It is most likely to 
arise in the case of oi]. The vast resources of this commodity that are possessed by the 
Middle East countries, and its great importance in war, seem likely to render this a 
critical item. 

This brings us to another problem. Even if one belligerent is able to manage 
without the supply of a critical commodity, he is still vitally interested in its not being 


_available to the enemy, i.e., in preventing the source from being occupied by the enemy. 


The problem is, therefore, the old one of the defence of these countries against an 
aggressor, but under vastly changed conditions. The stationing of forces in any of 
these countries prior to their involvement in the conflict would invite hostility and 
opposition, which may even be active, from the inhabitants. This would greatly 
complicate matters, and may even defeat the very object of the move; hence this 
sclution should be applied only as a last resort. 


Another solution is to have forces ready to go to the aid of the victim as soon as 
he is attacked. This, too, is not a satisfactory solution, since it makes the purely 
military problem very difficult, but it is to be preferred to the first. A third solution 
is to help these countries in peace-time to become strong, so that they can put up an 
effective resistance on their own against an aggressor. Such strength would naturally 
be augmented if all, or at least some, of them stood together. 


A point of great importance in this connection is that these countries will not 
accept such aid if it involves some sort of a partisan commitment. Seeking of them 
such a commitment is quite unnecessary in the light of the object, which is merely 
to improve their strength and ability to resist aggression. Therefore, it should be 
avoided. The best solution for the defence of these countries against an aggressor 
would be a combination of the second and the third—helping them to become strong 
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in peace-time, and having handy, during war, forces which could go to their aid 
should they be attacked. 

We have seen that the geographical location of these countries carries considerable 
strategic significance. Since they are mostly coastal lands on the periphery of the 
Europe-Asia land mass, they fell under the control of maritime Powers, which used 
them, firstly, to complete their domination of the adjoining seas, and secondly, as 
bases against land power. In another war these bases will not be available or, even 
if some are retained till then, they will be of much reduced value, as they are unlikely 
to be secure internally. Therefore, maritime power should be prepared for a less 
effective control of these adjoining seas (i.e. the Mediterranean, the Indian Ocean, 
and the western Pacific), and also it should start looking around for other bases and 
other directions from which to apply force to land power. These lands also provide 
outlets from the landlocked interior to the oceans, and would tempt land power to 
attack them for the purpose of gaining such access. Occupation of these countries 
by land power would jeopardize the control of the Mediterranean, the Indian Ocean, 
and the western Pacific by sea power. This raises again, but in a more serious form, 
the same problem we have already considered—the defence of these eastern countries 
against an aggressor. 

The case of Japan requires separate consideration. Currently she is being groomed 
for the role of a forward bastion of the Western Powers to guard the western Pacific 
against Soviet expansion. She seems to acquiesce in this, but as we have previously 
shown, it would be quite erroneous to assume that Japan is without any nationalistic 
fervour and that she will continue to take risks that might involve her in a future 
conflict. In actual fact there is already discernible a revival of the old Nationalism ; 
and with the experiences of one war so close behind them, the Japanese would be the 
last persons to risk involvement in another. The reason why she so quietly plays the 
role allotted to her is because she is at present completely dependent on America, 
militarily and economically. 

It would be foolish to base plans on an indefinite prolongation of this state of 
affairs. As soon as Japan begins to stand on her own feet, she is bound to shake off 
U.S. control, and also to display a natural anxiety to emphasize her neutrality. 
Sound strategic thought will base its plans on this likely contingency rather than on 
wishful thinking. 

The case of China also requires sober consideration. People are too prone to 
believe that China has cast its lot with Soviet Russia and that, in case of war, it will 
fight on the Russian side. This point of view does not take into sufficient account 
the important role that Nationalism still plays in that country. As we have already 
noted, the Chinese Communists are in control because they identified themselves with 
the political and economic aspirations of the people, and they will only be able to 
remain in control as long as they continue to do so. 


Of course, they must be doing their utmost to convert more and more people 
to Communism, but it will be many decades before a majority of the peasant masses 
come to accept abstract Communism as more important than the simple realities of 
patriotic Nationalism and the all-absorbing economic struggle. They will readily 
accept Communism as far as it practically aids them in improving their economic 
conditions and in retaining their independence, but it will be a far jump from that to 
accepting an abstract interpretation of history and economics which requires them to 
engage in a war that would certainly involve, quite irrespective of its outcome, great 
privation, loss, and destruction. 
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While it is not contested that, should war break out, the Communist leaders of 
China will do their best to bring the country in on the Russian side, it is submitted 
that their freedom to act in this matter will be limited by the sentiment of the mass 
of the people, which is nationalistic and against war. The leaders may even succeed. 
in involving the country, but in such a case the people’s heart will not be in the war, 
and her effort is bound to be extremely limited. 

This, however, provides no cause for complacency ; the wise strategic planner 
will take heed from the example of Korea. The Communist cause in Korea was in 
dire straits, almost on the brink of annihilation, and yet the Communist leaders of 
China did not dare to send Chinese armies to its aid until they were provided with a 
substantial excuse to justify this act as essential for the defence of China. Had faulty 
United Nations strategy not provided them with this excuse, they would have been 
hard put to it to rescue the North Korean Communists. Even if they had ordered 
in their armies otherwise, these would not have fought with such vigour, and the war 
would not have drawn the support it actually has from the Chinese people. 

The lesson to be drawn from this is to avoid giving any opportunity to the Chinese 
Communists to carry the people along with them, towards their own goals, by 
exploiting their Nationalism and sense of national self-preservation. Other sentiments 
of the people which can similarly be exploited are their undoubted sympathy for other 
Asian peoples and their anti-imperialism. A war waged to free some Asian land from 
foreign domination would at least raise no objections, even if it did not win outright 
support. This would be all the more so if that people were already waging a struggle 
for independence. 

The case of Indo-China at once comes to mind. It is dangerous to leave such an 
‘open’ situation next door to China, which the Chinese Communists can exploit 
for their own purposes—with consequences which may extend far beyond the 
borders of this small country. In the positive aspect, a wise strategy could capitalize 
on the still deep nationalistic sentiment remaining in the Chinese people, to befriend 
them and to prevent the country from coming in in a future conflict. This is all the 
more important because of the considerable influence that China wields over the rest 
of Asia. This influence has tended to be neglected by previous strategic thought. 
There are no grounds now for maintaining such a view. 

To sum up, the effect of the rise of Nationalism in the Middle and Far East on 
previous strategic thought has been, firstly, to cause a reorientation of the world 
manpower map. The colonial Powers that formerly depended on the manpower 
resources of their possessions have been deprived of these sources. 

The second effect is that the sources of raw materials and oil located in these 
countries are passing out of the control of the Powers that utilize them in their war 
industries. In time of war these sources may even dry up completely ; this necessitates 
the earmarking of alternative sources. 

However, it remains a vital interest of the erstwhile ruling Powers to prevent 
these countries from ever being occupied by an aggressor. The best method of ensuring 
this is to help them to strengthen themselves during peace-time, and to have forcee 
available during war which can go to their aid should they be attacked. Thess 
countries would gain in strength if they stood together ; this should be encouraged. 
It must, however, be remembered that efforts to help these countries will only be 
effective if the acceptance of such help does not require of them any sort of commitment. 


The third effect is that the domination of the Mediterranean, the Indian Ocean, 
and the western Pacific by sea power will be very much less effective in future than 
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it has been in the past—because the necessary bases will not be available to it. This 
will also limit the flexibility with which sea power could formerly apply pressure to 
land power from varying directions. It necessitates, therefore, the search for 
alternative bases and other means of applying such pressure. In this connection as 
well, the former colonial Powers (because they are all maritime States) are vitally 
interested in the defence of these eastern countries against an aggressor. 


The fourth effect is in the particular case of Japan. The presence of this factor 
of Nationalism in that country reduces to wishful thinking expectations that she will 
become a bastion against Soviet expansion in the East, even at the risk of her own 
safety. 

The fifth effect is on strategic thought about China. The still considerable nation- 
alistic sentiment prevalent among the Chinese people is a definite limitation on the 
capability of the Chinese Communists to line up that country with world Communism. 
It is by exploiting this sentiment that they often carry the people with them in policies 
that would otherwise have been unpalatable. Strategy should, therefore, avoid 
providing them with such opportunities ; it should also seek to capitalize on this 
sentiment for its own ends. This same argument would hold good for any other 
Asian country in which Communism comes to play a leading role. 


LonG TERM EFFECTS 

So far we have been dealing with the immediate effects of the rise of Nationalism. 
It would also be pertinent to consider the long term effects. These future effects 
would largely be indirect ; the results of processes set in motion by this force in the 
present. 

So far we have been considering these Middle and Far East Countries as they 
are to-day and will remain in the near future—industrially poor, with unbalanced 
economies, and weak. But this will not always be so. These countries possess many 
natural resources, and a time will come, certainly within the foreseeable future, when 
they will have succeeded in overcoming their present economic difficulties, created 
their own industries, and become militarily strong. 


The situation at this stage will be materially different from the one we have 
considered. There will then be no unnatural power vacuums such as exist today, 
vacuums that attract to themselves outside power interests, and which occasion the 
active concern of others for their defence. Then these vacuums will be filled from 
within and, instead of being in need of external help for their defence, they may well 
begin to obtrude on to adjoining power interests. For example, as almost all these 
countries are situated on seas, they are bound to develop naval power. This rise of a 
new lot of maritime States will naturally alter the naval power situation in the world. 
As they also possess considerable land areas and vast populations, they will develop 
land power too—which again will affect the military balance of power. This latter 
effect will tend to be in favour of the Western Powers, but only indirectly. 

The increase in the military power of these eastern countries will enable them to 
defend themselves against aggression, and will, therefore, relieve the forces which the 
Western Powers have to earmark today for their defence. We have already remarked 
that the strength of these countries would be greatly increased if they could band them- 
selves together. Since the implications of such an occurrence would be momentous, 
it is worth while examining briefly the chances of this really happening. a 

Let us, therefore, enquire into the existence of any factors that are conducive 
to the unity of these eastern countries. The first such factor is that they are all 
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Asian, and recognize themselves to be such. It would be easy, however, to over- 
estimate the influence of this feeling; at the most it prepares the ground for a 
sympathetic consideration of.other and more substantial factors. 


One of these is the existence of a number of aims and interests that are common 
to all these countries. They all are, or have recently been, involved in struggles to 
free themselves from foreign domination ; even for many of those who have nominally 
succeeded there lies ahead a difficult path to complete freedom. This is a common 
bond between them, as has often been demonstrated by their united stand on issues 
concerning ‘ imperialism.’ 

The second point of common interest is the fear they all share of war, and their 
anxiety to avoid any sort of commitment which would lead to a risk of their involve- 
ment. At present this serves only as a potential uniting factor, but it is probable that 
the pressure of events will ultimately force them to the inescapable conclusion that 
none of them can stand alone in neutrality. 

The third major factor that is conducive to the unity of Asia isIslam. It will 
be noticed that a majority of the countries under review are Muslim, and that they 
spread out from the Atlantic seaboard of Africa to the Far East. Many of the other 
non-Muslim lands have substantial Muslim populations; in fact, the Muslim popula- 
tion of this whole area is about a quarter of the total, and almost one-half if China is 
excluded. 

Islam is, technically speaking, not merely a religion. It would be more accurate 
to describe it as an ideology ; it provides for its followers direction not merely for 
their private lives, but also for their public lives, and the political and economic 
life of their State—in an Islamic country this ideology cannot be relegated to the 
position of just being the private business of individuals ; on the contrary, it would 
form the basis of the States’ policies. That this is not so today is due to the fact that, 
ever since its political eclipse in the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries, Islam has 
stagnated. With its recent political emancipation has commenced an internal 
renaissance, and one can discern the beginnings of a resurgence of its old dynamism. 
As this process gathers momentum, Islam will come to play an increasing role in 
formulating the policies of the Muslim countries. 


It is by nature a unifying force, for it gives to its followers a common heritage 
from the past, prescribes for them a common way of life, and holds up before them 
common ideals to strive after. It is, therefore, a sound assumption that the future 
will see these Muslim countries coming closer and closer together. Such a process, 
and the formation of a stable union, would attract other Asian countries towards it, 
merely on a basis of mutual advantage. 

The effects of all these factors are likely to produce some sort of a unity among 
these countries, even if it be only in the negative form of banding together for defence 
in an insecure world. From such a unity, great consequences will arise. The present 
day polarity of power in the world between the U.S.A. and Soviet Russia will be 
broken. A third centre of power will have arisen. The effects of this, even though 
they cannot now be plotted in any great detail, are bound to be beneficial. The crea- 
tion of other ‘ power centres ’ will reduce the dangerous concentrations of power at 
the two opposite ‘ poles’ and will lead to’a significant lowering of tension and the 
danger of war. Such an outcome lies somewhere in the future, and when it does occur 
it will probably seem then to have numerous and complex roots and causes. But a 
keen examination should show that in reality this result can be traced to one primary 
cause—the forces liberated by the rise of Nationalism in Asia in. the XXth Century. 





PHILLIP OF AUSTRALIA 
By E. R. YARHAM, F.R.G.S. 


HE coming visit of Her Majesty The Queen and His Royal Highness The 
Duke of Edinburgh to the Commonwealth of Australia brings to memory 
the name of the great sailor who founded the young nation of the South. 


It was on 11th October, 1738, that Admiral Phillip, destined to become the 
Captain-General and first Governor-in-Chief of New South Wales, was born in the 
Ward of Bread Street, London, Almost half a century later, 26th January, 1788, 
bearing the above commission, he landed at Sydney Cove and the flag was unfurled. 
The debt that Australia owes to its first Governor is incalculable. He discovered 
what he truly called the finest harbour in the world and named it after Lord Sydney, 
Secretary for the Colonies; in a temporary wooden hut at the harbour’s edge he 
drew up plans for a handsome city with broad avenues, now the largest Empire 
city in the southern hemisphere ; and at the same time he laid the foundations of 
Australian agriculture. 


For five years he bore the whole burden of the young Colony, which was, to 
all intents and purposes, forgotten by the Government. For two years it sent its 
Governor no official instructions or supplies, so that for a time the Colony was on 
the verge of starvation. The new town of Sydney was regarded as little more than 
a rubbish-heap. It was not surprising that, after five years of unremitting toil and 
anxiety, ill-health forced Phillip to resign his appointment, and in December, 1792, 
he sailed for England, leaving a record of devotion to duty unsurpassed in the annals 
of the Empire. It was typical of him that, with characteristic modesty, he retired 
to Bath, and was almost at once forgotten by his countrymen, so much so that the 
position of his grave remained unknown for 80 years. 


He died in 1814 and was buried in St. Nicholas Church, Bathampton, a village 
three miles outside the city boundary. Until 1897, his burial place remained un- 
marked and unknown. His grave, in the floor near the porch, was lost for the 
intervening period, until discovered by a band of searchers. It was not until recent 
years that national homage was paid to this noble Empire pioneer, who sailed to a 
wild and unexplored land and founded what is now the Australian Commonwealth. 
In December, 1932, the late Duke of Kent unveiled a national memorial to him in 
St. Mildred’s Church, Bread Street, E.C., unhappily destroyed in the blitz. Below 
the plinth was this inscription of Australia’s founder: ‘“‘In honour of Admiral 
Arthur Phillip, R.N., citizen of London, and founder and first Governor of Australia, 
born in the Ward of Bread Street, October 11th, 1738, entered the Royal Navy 1755, 
died August 31, 1814. To his indomitable courage, prophetic vision, forbearance, 
faith, inspiration and wisdom was due the success of the first settlement in Australia 
at Sydney on Saturday, January 26, 1788.” 

There were two panels, the one on the left showing a group of figures in the 
foreground and a view of Sydney Cove in the background. In the group are: 
Governor Phillip, in the act of fixing the site of the first settlement ; Lieutenant 
George Johnston, who was sent ashore at daybreak with the landing party that 
cleared a site for the camp ; Captain John Hunter, R.N., who afterwards succeeded 
Phillip as Governor of the Colony ; Captain David Collins, the first Judge-Advocate 
of the Colony, and later the founder and first Governor of Tasmania in 1804; and 
Principal Surgeon J. White, R.N. The other panel showed H.M.S. Supply lying off 
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the mouth of Sydney Cove, with a boat pushing off for the shore with Governor 
Phillip, Lieutenant P. G. King, R.N., subsequently third Governor of the Colony, 
and Lieutenant George Johnston, A.D.C. 


It is a matter of historic interest that Captain John Hunter, Phillip’s second-in- 
command, is buried in the churchyard of the parish church of St. John-at-Hackney. 
The inscription on his vault is as follows: “ Sacred to the Memory of John Hunter, 
Esq. Vice-Admiral of the red squadron of His Majesty’s Fleet, and formerly 
Governor of New South Wales, who departed this life the 13th day of March 1821, 
aged 83 years. He was born at Leith in Scotland and belonged to the Naval Service 
of his country 68 years, for more than fifty of which he was actively employed in 
every quarter of the Globe. In conjunction with Gov. Phillip, he formed the first 
settlement of New South Wales, and for many years had the chief command of that 
distant colony, where his mild benevolent disposition endeared him to all classes of 
society.” 

The praise lavished on the virtues of Phillip on the national memorial is not 
hyperbole, for had Australia’s first Governor been a man cast in less heroic mould 
the history of the country would undoubtedly have been far different from what it 
was, and it is quite possible the home Government would have abandoned the 
settlement and the great southern continent might have fallen into other hands. 
Happily Phillip was one who, by his directness of character, foresight, and 
commanding personality, laid the foundations of a Colony, indeed, a Dominion, now 
occupied by a great people. He was a disciplinarian, but conscientious and just, a 
brave man, a resolute and clear-headed administrator. 


Phillip was convinced of the high-souled nature of his calling, and in one 
despatch he declared, “‘ I am serving my Country and serving the cause of humanity,” 


and it was this unshakable faith which gave him courage to face what were almost 
insuperable obstacles. He was the only one who refused to despair when things 
looked blackest. At the end of a despatch in which he had to record the loss of 
cattle, conflicts with the natives, insufficiency of food, illness among the convicts, 
and even earthquake, he avowed: “ Nor do I doubt but that this country will prove 
the most valuable acquisition Great Britain ever made.” 


“ Australia,” he wrote to his unenthusiastic Government a few months after 
he had founded the settlement, “ will compensate Britain for the loss of America.” 
In large measure that declaration has come true, although he himself had to return 
to England with the Sydney of his vision still a dream. But that dream has now 
become reality, and his courage and optimism have proved themselves abundantly 
justified. 


Phillip’s father was a teacher of languages, who married the widow of a Captain 
Herbert. The young Phillip went to sea at the age of 16, and served until the close 
of the Seven Years’ War. After that he settled for a time as a farmer at Lyndhurst 
in the New Forest. But he longed for a more stirring career, and when war broke 
out between Spain and Portugal he obtained permission to serve on the latter’s side. 
When hostilities began between England and France in 1778, he returned home and 
became a post-captain. He was reported as being an active and zealous officer, 
possessed of “ habitual prudence,’”’ while the Viceroy in the Brazils described him 
as a man of “ great truth and very brave.” 


In 1786, he was chosen to conduct that expedition with which his name and 
fame will ever be associated. Why he was selected is one of the mysteries which 
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surrounds the life of this great but reticent pioneer. Did somebody have an intuitive 
insight, or was it one of the miraculous flukes of our Imperial history ? The loss of 
the North American Colonies had forced the Government to decide upon a fresh site 
upon which to dump the thousands of convicts with which the jails were crowded, 
and it was decided to make an experiment in New Holland, as Australia was then 
called. Captain Phillip was summoned to the Home Office, where the broad outlines 
of the scheme were expounded to him, but he himself elaborated the detail. 


He was not enamoured of the task and had the courage to say so in a statement 
to the Home Office in which he said: “I would not wish convicts to lay the 
foundations of an empire.”” However, it should not be assumed that all, or even 
half, of these early settlers were criminals of the worst type. There were over 200 
offences punishable by death or transportation at the time, and many of the prisoners 
were sentenced to the latter for offences which to-day would be expiated by the 
infliction of a small fine. 


On 13th May, 1787, the little fleet set sail. It consisted of the Sirius, with 
Captain Phillip in command, the armed trader Supply, three store ships, and six 
transports carrying the convicts. The Sirius arrived on 18th January the next year, 
and two days later the whole of the fleet was safely anchored in Botany Bay. There 
were Over 1,000 persons in all. These were five doctors, 202 marines of various ranks 
under Major Ross, 40 women and children, and a number of extra hands such as 
mechanics, totalling approximately 290; and in addition there were 756 convicts, 
of whom 520 were males. The livestock consisted of one bull, four cows, a stallion 
and three mares, some sheep, goats, pigs, and a large number of fowls. The 
expedition was well provided with seeds of all descriptions. 


Phillip soon decided that Botany Bay was far too marshy and exposed to be 
suitable for permanent settlement. After two days he proceeded with three ships 
and examined the coast to the North. He came to Port Jackson, the harbour which 
Captain Cook had marked on his chart but had not explored. Captain Phillip 
entered between the precipitous headlands now known as the Bluffs, and there 
opened before him a magnificent panorama, a harbour in which, as he reported, 
“a thousand sail of the line may ride in the most perfect security.”” The water was 
so deep that vessels could moor close up to the heavily wooded shores, while smaller 
harbours, like the arms of a starfish, radiated in all directions. 


Phillip landed on what he called Manly Beach, the first man to go ashore being 
Lieutenant George Johnston, the Governor’s A.D.C. There, on the white sand, 
surrounded by wondering but friendly natives, he held the first viceregal dinner 
party—an alfresco but historic meal. After three days’ exploration, and with the 
promptitude which showed his faculty for rapid decision, Phillip ‘selected a bay 
which he called Sydney Cove as the best site for the settlement. He chose it because 
it had “‘ the best spring of water,’”’ and also because ships “‘ could anchor so close to 
the shore that at very small expense quays could be made at which the largest ships 
may unload.” 


On 26th January, the company landed, the soldiers were drawn up in line, a 
salute was fired, and the flag unfurled. The Governor made a short speech, declaring 
that the convicts had the opportunity-of beginning a new life, and after he had 
finished a British cheer rang out. The silence of the great southern land was broken 
for ever, and Sydney was founded. Axes rang in the woods, the ring of hammer 
on anvil was heard, and soon habitations began to arise. There were houses to build, 
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roads to cut, harbours to make, and wood and stone to be cut and quarried for 
building. 

To few men has so great an opportunity been given as that which fell to Captain 
Phillip. None could have seized that opportunity with more zeal, although the 
difficulties he had to grapple with were gigantic. There were no superintendents of 
the convicts, and he had to employ the well-behaved ones to supervise the rest. 
Unfortunately, the Government retained the craftsmen in the English jails and sent 
out only the useless ones. The Governor strove to encourage his colonists to reform 
by granting liberal concessions to the deserving, and he pleaded with the Government 
to send out honest, intelligent settlers, whose example might also act as an incentive. 


“We shall want some good characters to whom these people might look up to,” he 
wrote. 


Difficulties with the convicts were added to by just as serious ones regarding 
supplies. The first harvest failed, for the season was dry and much of the seed was 
eaten by rats. Some of the cattle escaped into the bush and were lost, rice went bad 
but had to be eaten, and both animals and people were sick. For the first two years, 
want and even the possibility of famine were a constant anxiety. The labourers 
complained, with reason, of lack of food, and in March, 1792, Phillip stated that 
his community had been on short rations since November, 1789. 


The heroic Governor went as short as the others, and during that long period 
of distress added his own private store of provisions to the common stock. “‘ If any 
convict complains,” he said, ‘‘ let him come to Government House, and he will see 
we are no better off.” While the menace of famine hung over the Colony Phillip 
shared exactly the same ration as that distributed to those in his charge, which was 
a weekly allowance of two and a half pounds of flour, two pounds of rice, and two 
pounds of pork. In order to eke out the food he organized fishing expeditions in the 
harbour, yet at times things were so bad that those who were asked to dine at 
Government House were requested to bring their own bread. This terrible era in 
the history of the settlement was eventually ended by the arrival of supply ships. 


It proves the remarkable character of the Governor that, even during the worst 
years, nothing escaped his observation or energy. Although troubles crowded thick 
upon him, he had time to establish friendly relations with the natives, studied their 
manners and customs, and developed agriculture. He had no confidant and loneliness 
was his lot, yet with the menace of positive starvation stretching its shadow over 
the settlement, with wretched human material to use, Phillip not only never lost 
heart, but never wavered in his view of the essential nobility of his mission. Others 
might despair of the future of the Colony, he never did. For him there was no doubt 
of its future. 


Twice he asked for leave of absence or temporary relief, for he felt he would 
break under the strain. But the authorities requested him to postpone it, and he 
did not leave Australia until the end of 1792, with a magnificent record of duty 
behind him. The genius of Britain has been shown equally in her pioneer-navigators 
and pioneer-colonists. If we consider Captain Cook as pre-eminently a pioneer- 
navigator, through whose enthusiasm and courage the Antipodean world first came 
within our ken, it is equally clear that Admiral Phillip exemplifies the pioneer- 
statesman-colonist. 


His biographers, Marjorie Barnard and Flora Eldershaw, in Phillip of Australia, 
examine his administration in detail, the improvisations, often as important as the 
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instructions under his Commission, his judicial system, his explorations, his treatment 
of the natives, above all his endeavours to inspire a community feeling. They 
conclude that, ‘“‘ paradoxical as it sounds in a Government essentially paternal, the 
State Phillip worked towards was civil, democratic, and based on law.... The 
imponderable things Phillip gave his Colony were self-respect and trust in a just and 
impartial Government.” 

Commenting on this one has written: ‘‘ These characteristics were often to be 
dimmed in the quarter century which followed Phillip’s departure, but they were 
never entirely lost. It is not fanciful, these authors believe, to trace the same 
conception of the civil, democratic State in the Australian outlook to-day. Such 
was Phillip’s historic service. How did this supremely important impetus come to 
be given the Port Jackson settlement ? There is no evidence that either in deciding 
on the enterprise or in appointing Phillip to manage it had the home Government 
any intention beyond the establishment of a depository for the surplus of the English 
prisons, to take the place of that lost by the secession of the Colonies in North 
America. It was by good fortune that the first Governor chanced to be a man who 
combined with the expected qualities of a very competent naval officer that extra 
degree of vision which enabled him to repose his faith in the future while grappling 
with the difficulties of the present. With this ideal, he refused to be disheartened 
either by the broken human material which was put under his charge or by the 
unfriendly environment in which it was his duty to plant a self-subsistent com- 
munity.” 

In that paragraph lies the gist of the work that Phillip did. Sent out to establish 
nothing more than a convict settlement, he laid the foundations of a great State. 


Admiral Arthur Phillip has few monuments (the finest is one costing £20,000, 
erected by the Government of New South Wales facing the harbour he first explored). 
He needs none. For the great Commonwealth of the southern hemisphere will be 
his monument for all time. 









































THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC—CONCLUSION 
OKINAWA 
By Lievut.-Cotonet H. E. Fooks, O.B.E. 


[The last article in this series, which dealt with the capture of Iwo Jima, was published 
in the JOURNAL for November, 1952.—EDITOR] 


over the island of Iwo Jima, Allied aircraft were making daily attacks all 

over the Japanese Empire. Carrier aircraft and bombers, based on the 
Marianas, attended to the main islands of Japan itself, while aircraft based in the 
Philippines, assisted by the carriers of the Royal Navy, dealt with Formosa and the 
China coast. 


TT over the middle of March, 1945, while American marines were swarming 


It was time that the offensive on Okinawa went forward. 
The reasons for selecting Okinawa as the next objective for attack were :— 


1. It was a large island which contained excellent airfield facilities, from 
which Kyushu, the southernmost home island of Japan, was only 350 miles, 
or 14 hours’ flying distance, away. Aircraft based on Okinawa could cover all 
the shipping routes from Japan to Formosa, China, and Malaya. In a way this 
nearness to Kyushu was counterbalanced by-the fact that the Japanese aircraft 
from that island would undoubtedly take every opportunity to interfere with 
the attack on Okinawa. 


2. The attack on the island must be an amphibious one, and it would have 
to be carried out under conditions where very heavy shipping losses were to be 
expected. Consequently, it was necessary to have harbours close by, where 
damaged shipping could be collected, protected, and repaired. There were 
several excellent anchorages around Okinawa in the shape of small groups of 
islands, the best of these being Kerama Retto, a ring of islands forming a large 
excellent harbour only 20 miles to the West of the southern tip of Okinawa. 


Okinawa is about 65 miles in length and, as can be seen from the map, is nearly 
equally divided into a northern and southern portion. The northern half is wild, 
undeveloped jungle country, rising up to 1,500 feet in height and is sparsely 
populated. On the other hand, the southern portion is rolling downland, well 
cultivated. It contains several large towns, including the capital, Naha. These 
towns are linked not only by a railway but also by excellent roads. The main defences 
of the island lay in the South. There were five very good airfields, and to protect 
these there was a lieutenant-general’s command of 120,000 men actually on the 
island, while another 60,000 men were stationed to the North and South in the 
Ryukyus, the long chain of islands which joins Formosa to Japan. If reinforcements 
were to be needed, there was a large army in Formosa and a much larger one in 
Kyushu. The population, apart from the forces, could not be described as good 
fighting material, but as far as labour went, they were exactly what was needed, 
and that is exactly how they were used, and very useful they were too. The Japanese 
needed miles of strong defensive lines to be made, and the inhabitants made them. 
No one could doubt, nor did they, that the attack on Okinawa was going to be a 
very long and costly affair. 
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Admiral Nimitz, the Commander-in-Chief in the Pacific, put Admiral Spruance 
in charge of the operation. Spruance had recently captured Iwo Jima, but he had 
a much harder task to do now. Under Spruance were Vice-Admiral Turner, who 
commanded all the elements engaged in the landing ; and Vice-Admiral Mitscher, 
commanding the fast carrier force supported by the battleships and other fire support 
vessels. There was also Vice-Admiral H. B. Rawlings, commanding the British 
fleet, known as Task Force 57, and he was given a special job to carry out. It will 
be described fully later on. There were several other naval commands, mine- 
sweeping, repair, oilers, rocket vessels, underwater demolition groups, and so on, 
each of which had its own commander. General Buckner, of the U.S. Army, 
commanded the ground forces, the Tenth Army, and whereas at Iwo Jima the 
attacking ground force was composed entirely of marines, in this case it consisted 
of only two divisions of marines (III Marine Corps) and four divisions of soldiers 
(XXIV Corps and two divisions). In numbers the force consisted of 550,000 men 
of all three Services, sea, land, and air, carried in over 300 fighting and 1,100 transport 
and auxiliary vessels. 


For the last eight months, aircraft had been flying over the area, with every 
type of camera, taking photographs, so that there was no lack of very accurate maps 
for issue to those who would have to use them. 


Admiral. Nimitz’s orders to Spruance were given in the following simple 
directive :— 

“The forces under your command are to seize, occupy, and defend Okinawa 
Gunta, in order to :— 


(a) Attack the main islands of Japan and their sea approaches with ships 
and planes. 


(b) Support further attacks on the regions bordering the China Sea. 


(c) Sever Japanese sea and air communications between the Empire and 
the mainland of Asia, Formosa, Malaya, and the Netherlands East Indies.” 


The planning of the operation, though on a much larger scale, took the form 
of other amphibious operations already described. Groups of ships, such as supply 
and transport convoys, sailed from all corners of the Pacific, California, New Zealand, 
Australia, the Marianas, to the forming-up stations at Guadalcanal, Saipan, Ulithi, 
and Leyte Gulf. Owing to the fact of heavy casualties being expected as the groups 
approached the vicinity of Okinawa, the group of islands known as Kerama Retto 
was selected to be the harbour for damaged vessels. Kerama Retto would also be 
used as a supply base and a seaplane station. 


Spruance’s orders for the attack included :— 


1. Sweeping up all mines around the southern half of Okinawa. (A fleet of 
75 minesweepers began this job on 24th March, and within a week they had 
swept some 3,000 miles of sea and destroyed 300 mines.) 


2. Softening all landing beaches as a preliminary to assault. 


3. Seizing Kerama Retto and the island of Keise Shima three days before 
the main assault. Keise Shima lay six miles slightly North of West from the 
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capital, Naha; and would be a very good heavy gun position from which to cover 
_ the assault. . 


The actual attack was to be made on the Hagushi beaches on a front of four 
divisions, two army divisions on the right and two marine on the left. After land ing, 
the centre two divisions would make for the East coast, while the flank divisions 
would wheel outwards and move North and South respectively. A feint bombard- 
ment, followed if necessary by an attack, would be made on the South-East coast to 
the South of Buckner Bay. The left division was ordered to sweep the country 
northwards and to clear it right up to the Motobu Peninsula; the remaining three 
divisions would sweep South towards Naha, where the main opposition was expected. 
Zero day was fixed for 1st April. 
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The Japanese force in Okinawa was commanded by Lieut.-General Mitsura 
Ushijima, who had earned laurels by his leadership in the early part of the Burma 
Campaign. His present command was the Thirty-second Army, made up of the 
62nd and 24th Divisions, the 44th Independent Brigade, a large Artillery Command, 
a large Armoured (Tank) Command, and a Naval Force under Rear-Admiral Ota. 
The total strength was 120,000 men. 


The 62nd Division was composed of veterans from the China expedition, men of 
seven years’ service and plenty of battle experience. The 24th Division was as yet 
unblooded. The 44th Brigade was the weak link in Ushijima’s force, for it was made 
up of the remnants of other shattered brigades and its gaps in men were filled with 
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local inhabitants. In the Army it was nicknamed Bimbo Butai which in English 
means ‘ Pauper Brigade.’ It was looked upon as quite useless and expendable. 


Ushijima’s plan was to fight in the centre of the southern portion of the island, 
in the neighbourhood of the capital, Naha, where he had prepared three very strong 
defensive lines sited in depth. He had no intention of putting up a strong resistance 
to the Hagushi beach landing. He sent two battalions to worry the landing force, 
with orders to retire when things got hot, and to destroy the airfields as they retired, 
and he took care to use two of his Okinawan battalions for the job. Two battalions 
were sent to defend the Motobu Peninsula. His best troops were used to hold the 
line Naha, East to Shuri and East to Yonabaru on Buckner Bay. He protected his 
rear with the 24th Division in case the attack came from the South. According to 
reports given by his staff after the war, he had a very good idea where the enemy 
would land and where they intended to make a feint attack. 


On 26th March, Major-General Bruce, with the 77th Division, U.S. Army, landed 
on Aka Shima, Geruma, Hakazi and Zamami, the four main islands of the Kerama 
Retto group, and they encountered very little resistance. The Japanese commander, 
who was on Aka Shima, refused to surrender. Collecting his men, he retired into the 
rugged jungle country in the centre of the island and remained hidden until the end 
of the war, for he was quite content to allow the enemy to occupy the island as long 
as they did not disturb him. By 28th March, the island group had been turned into 
a naval anchorage, safe from submarine attack and well prepared to deal with hostile 
aircraft and to repair casualties. 


On 1st April, an air observer would have seen the sea around the southern half 
of Okinawa covered with columns of Admiral Spruance’s different groups of shipping 
arriving from the four quarters of the Pacific Ocean in perfect timing. But some of 
the groups had been very badly mauled on the way by enemy aircraft, and the 
harbour at Kerama Retto was soon being filled with damaged shipping. If one could 
possibly have seen the picture on that day, it would have looked something like this. 
On a perimeter around Okinawa, and 50 miles out at sea was a ring of destroyers 
acting as a radar screen to give warning of air attacks. Off Hagushi beaches hundreds 
of transports and landing craft were putting General Buckner’s army ashore under 
a heavy covering bombardment from battleships and cruisers. A feint attack, also 
under covering fire, was taking place on the South of the island. To the East, about 
100 miles away, was Mitscher’s carrier force, about 80 ships steaming around an 80- 
mile square. They were prepared to attack in any direction from Formosa to Tokyo, 
they had, however, to keep moving to avoid becoming a sitting target for hostile 
submarines. Task Force 57, the British force, was cruising to the South-East, haitway 
to Formosa, backed up by an escort carrier fleet of 17 converted merchant vessels. 
Task Force 57 had the job of neutralizing Formosa and the Sakishima area, to see 
that no reinforcements could arrive from China or Formosa. 


As soon as the army had been disembarked, the transports and supply vessels 
were formed up into small groups and spread around inside the destroyer perimeter. 
As they carried ammunition and food, and included hospital ships, they had to be 
handy and close by, but they, too, had to keep moving around a square to avoid 
submarine attack. 

The Tenth Army encountered little resistance during disembarkation on Hagushi 
beaches. Whether this was due to the intense covering fire put down by the guns of 
the fleet or to-the quality of the defending force is left to conjecture. The two 
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defending battalions retired so fast that they omitted to destroy the airfields they 
had been defending, which fell intact into the hands of the attackers. The Allied 
army advanced eastwards and, according to plan, the divisions wheeled North and 
South, For five days the southern movement went on slowly, meeting very light 
resistance. On 5th April, reports reached headquarters that opposition was stiffening ; 
on 8th April, resistance was greatly increased; and on the 11th, the force was ‘ up 
against it’ and could not move at all. General Ushijima had his enemy exactly 
where he wanted him, hard up against a very strong defence position, from where, in 
his opinion, he could destroy him at leisure, The situation remained unchanged for 
some days so we will leave the army and study what was happening at sea. 


In spite of losses, the Japanese still had a great number of submarines, and they 
were numerous around Okinawa. Actually, the damage done by them to shipping was 
not very great, but the information obtained by them of the movements of the Allied 
fleets was of the greatest value to their higher command. Every Allied move was 
countered by an air attack. 


On 27th March, the Japanese produced their secret weapon. Allied shipping in the 
vicinity of Okinawa was attacked by bombers, each bomber carrying a small plane, 
known by the charming name of Oka (Cherry Blossom). This machine was very like 
the ‘ Vr’ which Hitler had produced, but, unlike his, Oka carried a pilot who was 
not expected to return, whatever the result of his flight might be. The battleship 
Nevada, two cruisers, and two destroyers were bi badly damaged and had to retire 
to Kerama for repairs. 


On 6th April, an enemy force of some 400 Kamikaze planes attacked the picket 
line round Okinawa, and Task Force 58, which was stationed to the East of the 
island. One out of every ten of the attacking aircraft managed to find its target, 
which, if it happened to be a destroyer, meant that the ship was sunk or, if not, so 
badly hurt as to be useless for the rest of the war, If it was a larger ship it would 
probably escape being sunk, but would become a major repair job, and be out of 
action for a long time. The casualties in personnel varied, but on the average, for 
each Oka or Kamikaze which found its target, a score of men were killed. So that 
the damage done on each of these air raids, which continued all through April, was 
considerable. 


Admiral Toyada, the Japanese naval Commander-in-Chief, knowing that he 
would never be able to obtain enough fuel oil to put the whole of his battered fleet to 
sea to fight, decided that it would be better to send out what ships he could, with all 
the available fuel that there was. His plan was that these ships might with luck 
break through the enemy’s destroyer screen and catch the supply and transport 
groups and sink them. At any rate it would save his ships from being sunk in harbour 
and would enhance the honour of the Imperial Navy. On 5th April, Toyada issued 
the following order to Vice-Admiral Seiichi Ito :— 


“Dispatch Order 607. Operation Ten-Ichi. The First Diversion Attack 
Force will sortie from the Inland Sea on 6th April, 1945, and carry out a surface 
attack on United States Forces at Okinawa. The attack is scheduled at dawn 
8th April.” 


Ito had ten ships for this suicide mission ; there were several more ships to be 
had, but unfortunately there was no fuel for them. As it was, it was doubtful if he 
had enough fuel for a return journey, even if his mission permitted it. 
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The ten ships consisted of his flagship, the Yamato, a battleship of over 67,000 
tons displacement and armed with 18-1-inch guns, the largest ever built, a light 
cruiser, the Yahagi, and the 2nd Destroyer Squadron of eight destroyers, the 
Fuyuisuki, Suzutsuki, Isokaze, Hamakaze, Yukikaze, Asashimo, Hatsushimo, and 
Kasumi. 


The fleet left the Inland Sea during the afternoon of the 6th. Some three hours 
later, when they were East of Kyushu steaming South for Okinawa, two U.S. 
submarines, the Threadfin and Hackleback, who were on guard duty, spotted them 
and reported them to Admiral Spruance. He was not certain whether they were 
making for Okinawa or for the naval base of Sasebo on the West coast of Kyushu, so 
he at once ordered a search to be made for them, and several squadrons of aircraft 
were sent out. Ito’s fleet steamed through the night, but they knew from the wireless 
signals that they intercepted that they had been spotted. At 0830 hours on the 7th 
they were picked up by an American plane, with the result that some 200 carrier-borne 
aircraft, armed with torpedoes and 500-Ib. bombs, found them and gave them all they 
had. The Japanese had no air support, except for five land-based aircraft, and even 
this poor covering force was only with them for part of the time. 


The attacking aircraft did not have it all their own way, as the anti-aircraft fire 
put up by the fleet was heavy and accurate and the Japanese were able to jam the 
American inter-plane voice communications, thereby causing considerable confusion. 
As soon as the first wave of aircraft had expended their bombs, they were succeeded 
by a second, which continued the destruction. The light cruiser Yahagi steamed 
away from the Yamato in the hope that she might be able to draw the enemy’s fire 
away from the flagship. In a very short time the Yahagi was sinking, two destroyers 
were sunk, and the Yamato had several torpedo hits on her port side, causing her to 
list heavily. Soon after, however, this was corrected by several hits being taken on her 
starboard side, but her speed was now reduced from 28 to18 knots. About 1300 hours, 
the second wave of aircraft came over, to be met by much lighter anti-aircraft fire, so 
that bombing was easier. The crippled Yahagi was sunk, the. Yamato was again hit 
by torpedoes. The resulting list was corrected by flooding one of the engine rooms, 
but soon after this the ship was hit again and she heeled over 35 degrees, lifting her 
armoured belt out of the water and exposing her unprotected belly.. Five torpedoes 
were promptly fired into it, with the result that, at 1415 hours, she rolled over and 
blew up, taking with her all but 300 men out of her complement of 2,800. 


Here is an extract of the log of the 2nd Japanese Destroyer Squadron :— 


“1417 Yamato blew up and sank. 

1430 Suzutsukt burning. 

1440 Enemy planes left after strafing survivors of Yahagi and Hamakaze. 
1450 Fuyutsukt, Hatsushimo, and Yuktkaze started to pick up survivors. 
1505 Two enemy P.B.M.’s picking up fallen enemy flying personnel. 

1524 Fuyutsuks firing at P.B.M.’s. 

1657 Kasumi sunk. 

2240 Isokaze scuttled (unable to make further retreat). 

8-4-45. 

0845 Fuyutsuks arrived Sasebo, Japan. 

1000 Hatsushimo and Yuktkaze arrived Sasebo. 

1430 Suzutsuks arrived Sasebo, entered Dry dock No. 7, badly damaged. 
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Battle results: At least 19 U.S. planes shot down. Yamato, Yahagi, 
Isokaze, Kasum, and Hamakaze sunk. Asashimo not heard from, probably 
sunk,”’} 


According to American accounts, the U.S. losses were four dive-bombers, three 
torpedo planes, and three fighters, and only four pilots and eight airmen. The rest 
were all picked up. Three hundred and eighty-six planes were engaged. 


Admiral Ito went down with his ship, but his Chief of Staff survived and gave the 
above account of the Yamato’s end. 


The reasons for there not being any real air cover for the unfortunate fleet are 
not mentioned. Possibly it was due to the fact that while this battle was going on, 
very heavy air attacks were being made on the fast carrier force to the East of 
Okinawa, and on various sections of the destroyer perimeter. The attack on the 
carrier force was a failure, the carrier Hancock was severely damaged, but the enemy 
lost over 20 machines. On the destroyer perimeter, however, several ships were put 
out of action, if not sunk. Kerama Retto harbour was full of crippled ships awaiting 
their turn for repairs. 


All through April, May, and most of June, the Japanese Air Force hurled itself 
against the Allied fleets wherever they might be. But by the middle of June the 
number of aircraft that came out to attack was much smaller than it had been, and 
the damage done was far less. On the other hand, the Allied air force, in spite of the 
losses it had sustained, grew daily in strength, owing to a constant flow of machines 
arriving from the factories of the U.S.A. 


The British Fleet, under the command of Vice-Admiral H. B. Rawlings, had 
arrived early in 1945, and until March was being put into shape by the admiral in 
the vicinity of the Admiralty Islands. The fleet was composed of :— 


Battleships ... King George V, Howe. 

Carriers ... Formidable, Indomitable, Indefatigable, Victorious. 
Cruisers ... Black Prince, Euryalus, Gambia, Swiftsure, Uganda. 
Destroyers... 25th Flotilla. 


British battleships were about 2,000 tons lighter than their U.S. contemporaries. 
British carriers only carried 60 planes to the U.S. go planes, but they had armoured 
flight decks which were the envy of the U.S. carriers who had not got them. As time 
went on, these decks proved their value, when several of our ships were hit by bombs. 
Owing to their deck protection, the damage was never bad enough to put the ship out 
of action for any great length of time. To the American mind, the fleet train, 
consisting of oilers and store ships, was too small for the area in which the Task Force 
was to operate. It would have been sufficient for European waters, where ships were 
seldom more than a few days’ steaming distance from their supply bases. However, 


1The Japanese Navy by the middle of April consisted of the following :— 





Battleships in harbour in Japan Haruna, Hyuga, Ise, Nagato. 

Carriers “ Fy ps Amagi, Ryuho, Kasagi (not in com- 
mission), Hosho, Katsurvagi, both 
damaged. 

Light Carrier Kaiyo in Japan. 

Cruisers Aoba in Japan. Ashigava and Tone in Malayan waters. 

Light Cruisers Kitagami and Oyodo in Pacific. 

Destroyers 30 =©Pacific. 

Submarines 60 5 
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the U.S. Navy helped out, and all was well. A great deal of operational procedure 
such as signals and communications, aircraft recognition, bombardment, etc., had all 
to be learned, carried out, and co-ordinated with the U.S. Navy. 


On 16th March, Admiral Rawlings took his fleet into Ulithi Harbour and 
reported it ready for action. He was ordered to carry out the duty of covering the 
southern flank of the Okinawa operation. The code word for this part of it was 
“ Iceberg.”’ In detail, this task meant neutralizing a chain of islands about 100 miles 
in length to the East of Formosa and seeing that the Japanese did not use them as 
air bases for the defence of Okinawa. On 26th March, the force was in position 100 
miles South of its target, and both fighter and bomber attacks were made on the 
airfields and installations on the islands of Ishigaki and Miyako, the two most 
important islands of the group. Little resistance was encountered, but it gave the 
British flyers excellent opportunities to practise on hostile targets. The first serious 
reprisal by the enemy came on Ist April, the day that the landing took place on 
Okinawa. Of the raiders, only one machine got through the fire of the fleet and its 
fighter screen. It caused a few machine gun casualties on the flight deck of the 
Indomitable, but that was all. However, very shortly afterwards, the Kamtkazes 
arrived. Again only one got through. It dived into the base of H.M.S. Indefatigable’s 
island, killing 14 and wounding 16 officers and men, and putting the flight deck out 
of action. As the deck was armoured, the damage was soon repaired, and within a 
few hours machines were again flying off and landing on. In this raid the destroyer 
Ulster was either hit or ‘ near-missed’ by a large bomb. She was severely damaged 
and had to be towed back to Leyte by H.M.S. Gambia for repairs. 


On 6th and 7th April, during the last battle that the Japanese Navy ever fought, 
the Task Force had plenty to do neutralizing airfields. Again, on the 12th of the same 
month, Admiral Rawlings was preparing to return to Leyte. His planes had been 
hitting Formosa hard for the last few days. He, however, hearing of the very strong 
attacks that the enemy air force was making on Okinawa, decided to stay where he 
was and take care that the enemy in his area did nothing to assist their friends farther 
North. On 2oth April, he left for Leyte. Out of 26 days in the operating area, strikes 
had been made on 12 of them, 51 enemy planes had been shot down, and 47 British 
planes had been lost. 


A week after his arrival in Leyte, with his men rested and his damages all made 
good, Rawlings returned to carry on “ Iceberg.”” The force reached the area on 
4th May and promptly began bombing operations. Information was received that 
the enemy’s anti-aircraft fire was very heavy. Rawlings took this as an opportunity 
to give his other ships something to do, and so he took his battleships and cruisers in 
and proceeded to bombard the hostile airfields from a range of seven miles. The 
results, as seen from a photographic reconnaissance taken after the firing had stopped, 
showed very good results. While this was going on, the carrier fleet was attacked 
by Kamikazes. H.M.S. Formidable was hit and lost 55 men. The Iudomitable was 
luckier, she was hit but her damage, thanks to her deck, was negligible. Fourteen 
enemy planes were shot down in the mélée. 


Four days later the Formidable was hit again, while the Victorious was unlucky 
enough to be hit by two Kamikazes in rapid succession. This proved too much for 
her armoured deck, which was badly damaged. The two carriers being out of action, 
the fleet returned to Leyte, repaired the damage, and returned to their task until 
24th May. On that date the Task Force’s job was over, and it sailed to join the main 
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fleet at Manus, to prepare for the July attacks to be made on the home islands of the 
Japanese Empire. During “ Iceberg,” the carriers flew nearly 5,000 sorties, dropped 
goo tons of bombs and rockets, and destroyed and damaged nearly 200 enemy aircraft 
for a loss of 120 of their own. 


To return to the army on Okinawa. The advance towards the Motobu Peninsula 
by a marine division proved successful. The enemy, in spite of putting up a tough 
resistance, had been completely crushed. On the other hand the southern advance, 
made by the three remaining divisions, was going on very slowly. The daily rate of 
advance could only be measured in feet, rather than in yards. To quote General 
Buckner’s own words: ‘‘ We will have to use blow torches and corkscrews to get the 
Japs out of those southern hills.” 


On 1gth April, an attack was made on the Shuri defences, with the object of 
moving down the valley and capturing the line of the Naha-Yonabaru road. Under 
the covering fire of 27 regiments of artillery of all calibres, and all the guns which the 
Navy could bring to bear, three divisions in line advanced to the attack at ogoo hours, 
the bombardment having begun at dawn. But, sad to relate, twelve hours later 
they were back at their starting point. Next day and for three more until 23rd April, 
the programme was repeated with the same result. But the pressure was beginning 
to tell. On the night of the 23rd/24th, under cover of thick fog, the 62nd Japanese 
Division pulled out unmolested and retired to their second and stronger defence line. 
For the rest of the month General Buckner made repeated attacks in order to clear 
the enemy out of their position, but all in vain. - 


On 2nd May, the Japanese G.O.C., Ushijima, held a conference at which everyone 
agreed that the morale of the troops was very high and that now was the time to 
change from the defensive to the offensive. Elaborate plans, including amphibious 
landings, suicide boat attacks on the fleet, and Kamikaze attacks from the air, were 
worked out. It was by no means a wild Banzai charge, according to General Cho, 
Ushijima’s Chief of Staff, who had all the details cut and dried. The main attack was 
to be an artillery barrage, then the tanks, and then the infantry following up. After 
dark on 3rd May, the attack was launched, and soon afterwards the 7th American 
Division reported that they had never experienced so heavy a barrage. But the attack 
was a failure; the Japanese huffed and they puffed, but the Americans were in too 
great numbers for their house to be blown down. The amphibious attack was spotted 
long before the boats were ashore, and their cargoes of heavily armed men were sunk 
without any hope of survival. All through 4th May, the assault was pressed, and at 
one time the enemy had a wedge 1,000 yards deep in the American line, but this was 
pricked out after two hours’ stubborn, hand-to-hand fighting. Finally, at midnight 
on 4th/5th May, Ushijima called the battle off and reverted to the defensive. 


For the next three weeks Buckner’s troops were again ‘ up against it,’ however 
hard they tried. Names such as Dakashi Ridge, Sugar Loaf, and Wana Ridge 
(reminiscent of other wars in other climes), repeat themselves as steps towards the 
capture of Shuri Castle, which had to be levelled to the ground by naval gunfire 
before it fell. The fighting was further complicated by the monsoon rains; the 
enemy were well dug in and consequently dry, but not so the Americans, who lost 
severely from dysentery brought on by the wet. 


However, by the middle of June, the enemy was feeling the effects of Buckner’s 
unrelenting pressure. On 18th June, Buckner, hearing that an important tactical 
point had been captured, went up to observe from it. As bad luck would have it, an 
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enemy battery opened fire on the point as Buckner reached it and he was killed. 
Three days later, General Ushijima gave a Ceremonial dinner party to his leading 
commanders, and after dinner, knowing that they had been unsuccessful in holding 
one of the islands which their Emperor had committed to their charge, they did the 
only thing they could do, which was to commit hara-kiri. Three days later, organized 
resistance on the island ceased. On 25th June, Okinawa and its airfields was in 
Allied hands. 


The American army casualties numbered 29,500 men, to which must be added 
10,000 naval casualties. The enemy lost over 100,000. 


Popular opinion in Japan had for some time past begun to realize that the outlook 
for the Empire was darkening. On 5th April, Russia had informed her that she was 
renouncing the neutrality pact. Russia, as Japan knew well, had ideas on Sakhalin, 
the Kuriles, and Manchuria, which Japan in her present state was not in a position to 
counter. Germany, her last remaining ally, had surrendered in May. The Cabinet 
was for ending the war, but the army chiefs, on the strength of the fact that there 
were still’Some 3,000,000 men under arms (which, if one counted the armies in Malaya, 
China, and in the Empire itself, was the case), were very firmly against any idea of 
surrender. Consequently, no one dared breathe the word to the head of the Empire, 
the Emperor. However, just before the fall of Okinawa, plans were laid before His 
Majesty for the defence of the home islands. According to the Prime Minister, who 
had presented the plans, “ His Majesty came out with the remark which we were all 
longing to make, but had not the courage to do so: :“ We think it is just as necessary 
for us to have a plan to close the war at once as to defend the home islands.’”” An 
approach was then made to the Russian Ambassador as to possible terms of peace, 
but the reply of ‘ total surrender ’ was more than the Cabinet could bear, and so the 
war, quite hopeless for the Empire, dragged on. 


On the fall of Okinawa, the main Allied fleets, which had been in constant support 
of the army, were withdrawn to Leyte, where for two weeks the men were rested and 
the ships refurbished in preparation for their next operation. 


Allied Headquarters. was preparing plans for the last step, the invasion of the 
home islands. It was not to take place for some months (Spring, 1946), and it was 
to be on a far larger scale than any operation so far undertaken. As is well known, 
it never did take place, so it is not worth while going into the details of the plan. 


The naval plan contained four objectives. These were :-— 


1. To sink what was left of the Japanese fleet. Ships crippled by lack of 
fuel, if not by battle damage, hidden in harbours such as Kure and Sasebo, 

2. To carry out a pre-invasion campaign of destruction against every indus- 
try and resource contributing to Japan’s ability to wage war. 

3. To maintain as much pressure as.possible on the population of Japan in 
order to lower their national morale. 

4. To tighten the blockade of the home islands, and so stop all supplies 
entering the country, or being sent to Japanese forces in China, Malaya, and those 
posts in the Dutch East Indies which the Allied expeditions of “ Victor ’’ and 
“ Oboe ’’ had not yet captured. 


In order to carry out these objectives, the main Allied fleets moved North in the 
first week of July. 
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What ships of the Japanese Navy remained afloat? It was a very difficult 
question to answer, for several of their ships, owing to war damage, were resting on 
the mud and acting .as anti-aircraft gun posts. But the ships which had not been 
sunk consisted of four battleships, three aircraft carriers, two large and two small 
cruisers, some 15 destroyers and an unknown number (perhaps 50) of submarines. 
Most of these were in Kure Harbour, some in Sasebo, some in Yokusuka, and the 
submarines were at sea. 


On roth July, the Allied fleet attacked coast towns in Honshu and Hokkaido. 
The battleships and cruisers bombarded, while the carrier-borne aircraft flew inland 
and made havoc of any airfields or factories they could find. Tokyo and the area 
around it was allotted ten large and six light carriers. The enemy resistance was very 
light. For two weeks the fleets cruised up and down the coast, carrying out their 
allotted programmes, and for the last week in the month warship destruction was 
concentrated on with the following results :-— 


Battleships ... Nagato sunk at Yokusuka on 18th July. 
Hyuga sunk at Kure ) 
Ise sunk at Kure 


-between 24th and 28th July. 
Haruna sunk at Kure | 


Carriers ... Amagi sunk at Kure 
Katsuragi sunk at Kure J 
Hosho sunk at sea. 


between 24th and 28th July. 


Cruisers ... Aoba sunk at sea 

Tone sunk at Kure 

iinet dette Kure} between 24th and 28th July. 

Early in July, the Allies informed Japan that if she wished to end the war, she 

must surrender unconditionally. She refused. On the 16th July, the United States 
cruiser Indianapolis made history when she sailed from San Francisco bound for 
Tinian in the Marianas, for amongst her cargo she carried boxes in which were packed 
the atomic bombs. She delivered her cargo safely on 26th July. Four days later, on 
her way to Leyte, she had the bad luck to meet an enemy submarine who promptly 
put two torpedoes into her and she sank. Another four days later, an Allied aircraft 
picked up an oil slick on the sea and, on following it, found that it led to groups of 
men in life-jackets, floating on the water. In answer to the aircraft’s call for help, 
15 officers and 300 men, survivors of the Indianapolis, were rescued. 


On 19th July, at the Potsdam Conference, Stalin told President Truman that 
Russia would stand by the Yalta agreement and declare war on Japan in August. 


The Japanese Cabinet all wanted peace—peace at any price. The Army refused 
the terms. In their eyes to lose a war when there was nothing left to fight with was 
not a disgrace, but to accept the terms of the Allies would mean everlasting dishonour. 
After all, they still had 2,000,000 fighting men under arms and some 8,000 aircraft 
(counting training machines) in the home islands. So the war dragged on. 


What the damage done by the daily bombings of the home islands by the ‘Allied 
air forces amounted to, can be judged by the following numbers given by Admiral 
King in his official report. From roth July to the end of the war Japanese losses 
were :— 
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Aeroplanes destroyed or damaged bbe ... 2,804 
Combat ships sunk or damaged ... on wed 148 
Merchant ships sunk or damaged... wei .. 1,598 
Locomotives destroyed... ue ve oss 304 


Countless factories and stores of all kinds were also destroyed. 


During the first six days of August the weather took a hand in operations and 
the fleet was fighting a typhoon, which prevented any other work being carried out. 


On 6th August, the first atomic bomb fell on Hiroshima. The next day Russia 
declared war; and her army, in two rushes, secured Sakhalin, the island which is 
the link between the northernmost Japanese home island, Hokkaido, and Siberia, 
and also took the town of Pinkiang (Harbin), the centre of all communications in 
Manchuria. ‘The force of these rushes must have been terrific, because they were 
fighting the Kwantung Army, which the Japanese looked on as the best they had. 


On gth August, the second atomic bomb fell on Nagasaki. Three days later 
Admiral Halsey’s carrier aircraft went in again, this time on Tokyo. Presumably 
the enemy were still keeping their 8,000 machines in reserve for the invasion, as the 
resistance they put up on this occasion was not very great. However, as they had 
not surrendered, a second attack was ordered for the 15th. The first wave of the 
attack went in and dropped their bombs, but the cease fire went before the second 
wave could drop theirs. 

Japan had sued for peace the day after the bomb fell on Nagasaki, some five days 
before. 


The terms of surrender were signed with full ceremony on 30th August. The 
war was over. 
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AIR STRATEGY 
SOME COMMENTS ON RECENT ARTICLES 


By MARSHAL OF THE RoyYAL AIR ForcE Sir JOHN SLEssor, G.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 


AM not very fond of inter-Service controversy in public but, if we are to conduct 
iT these kind of arguments through the medium of an honoured professional 

Journal like that of the R.U.S.I., we should surely do so against a background of 
accurate knowledge. I will not bore your readers by attempting to answer all the 
adverse criticisms of our air policy during the late war which have appeared in recent 
issues of the JoURNAL. But there are one or two on which I think comment would 
be useful, if only to illustrate the truth of the old saying that things are not always 
what they seem. 


I see from page 2481 of the JouRNAL for May, 1953, that Captain Vines, R.A., 
says of the strategic bombing directive issued at Casablanca in January, 1943, “ It 
is clear that the intention was to defeat Germany if possible by strategic bombing 
alone.”” Now, I do not know to whom this is clear (except apparently to Captain 
Vines), but it certainly was not clear to the authors of the directive. I was very closely 
associated at Casablanca with that document, from its first draft onwards; and I 
can assure Captain Vines that its intention was nothing of the sort; the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff in 1943 were the last people to have any such unintelligent intention. 
The Casablanca directive, oddly enough, meant exactly what it said—no less and no 
more. The intention was “ the progressive destruction and dislocation of the German 
military, industrial, and economic system and the undermining of the morale of the 
German people to a point where their capacity for armed resistance is fatally weakened.”’* 


It is true that the morale of the German people did not break ; that, I think, 
was one of the miracles of the war. Perhaps we may be excused for not having 
foreseen it at the time ; our then recent experience of the moral effect of a relatively 
trifling scale of attack on this Country did give us at least some grounds for the hope 
that the morale of the German people would not stand up to the terrific weight of 
attack to which they were to be subjected. That hope was not fulfilled. But within 
two years of the issue of the Casablanca directive the German military, industrial, and 
economic system was in fact destroyed to a point at which their capacity for armed 
resistance was fatally weakened, If anybody doubts that I advise him to study the 
evidence of our late enemies and particularly that of Herr Albert Speer, who was in 
rather an exceptional position to know. Anyway, that particular directive merely 
defined the role of the bomber forces in the programme for victory ; it did not say 
they were to win the war by themselves nor to “ destroy Germany utterly.” There 
were other directives composed at Casablanca (in the drafting of which I also had 
some share) which made it perfectly clear that the Combined Chiefs had no such idea. 


Captain Vines says the bomber offensive was “ the costliest failure in the history 
of British Arms.” Well—we are all entitled to our opinions ; mine does not happen 
to tally with that of Captain Vines. I will not bore your readers with a full account 
of what I think the bomber offensive achieved ; but it is my belief that without it 
the armies (a) could never have landed in France in 1944, (6) could not have stayed 
there if they had got ashore, and therefore (c) could not have over-run occupied 





1 Aiy Power : Concentration and Co-operation, by ‘‘ Musketeer.” 
2 Author’s italics. 
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France and Germany at a cost in casualties absurdly light compared to the holocausts 
of human life in France in the 1914-18 War. 


The 47,300 (not 79,281) dead of Bomber Command actually saved incomparably 
heavier losses in both the other Services—especially in that of Captain Vines. As 
to money, I am afraid I do not accept Captain Vines’s {19,000 million ; that sort of 
‘ blotting paper arithmetic ’ can be very misleading. The actual cost may have been 
jess or it may have been more. I do not know, and do not suppose anybody else does. 
But here are another set of figures which may be of some interest. The proportions 
of the national war effort as a whole, devoted to the different Services, were 20 per 
cent. to the Navy, 50 per cent. to the Army, 27 per cent. to the Royal Air Force, and 
3 per cent. to Civil Defence. Of the Royal Air Force share, Bomber Command 
absorbed just over a quarter, or about 7 per cent. of the National effort as a whole. 
It is at least arguable that, if Bomber Command had been allotted, say, Io per cent. 
instead of that 7 per cent., our armies might have re-entered the Continent on a 
march table instead of an operation order—as I always hoped at the time they might 
do. 


The other point on which I would like to comment is on pages 242 and 243° of 
the JoURNAL for May, 1953, where Admiral Sir Reginald Ernle-Erle-Drax’s Sailor 
begs his colleagues at an imaginary conference to “ compare the enormous amount 
of money, factory power, and man-power devoted to heavy bombers with the fact 
that in February, 1942, the Admiralty were asking for, and could not get, 36 Liberators 
and 54 Fortresses for long range and very long range work over the Atlantic. In 
June, 1942, the Admiralty pressed again for maritime aircraft of all types.” The 
implication here is that the Naval Staff consistently and incessantly clamoured for 
the allocation to Coastal Command of aircraft which could perfectly well have been 
made available but for the obsession of the wicked Air Staff with their entirely 
independent and irrelevant guerre de course against Germany. 


Let us see what really did happen. I was Director of Plans in the Air Ministry 
before the war, and almost the entire emphasis on air requirements for the Navy was 
then laid by the Admiralty on reconnaissance for the Fleet. I have no memory or 
record of any Naval Staff insistence on anti-submarine aircraft—in fact the impression 
I gained at the time from the Naval Staff was that the marvels of Asdic meant that the 
U-boat was unlikely again to be the menace it had been in 1917, and they almost 
passionately rejected the idea that aircraft could be any real threat to navies. During 
the early months of the war I remember clearly the tolerantly sceptical amusement 
with which, at a meeting in the Admiralty, their Lordships dismissed a suggestion 
that the R.A.F. had in fact sunk a U-boat. 


After the fall of France the Joint Planners, of whom I was still one, produced a 
comprehensive appreciation for the Chiefs of Staff in August, 1940, on the strategic 
policy to govern our war effort and the future conduct of the war (I always remember 
it as the ‘“‘ What does ‘ A’ do now?” paper). Did the Naval Staff insist on including 
in that paper some strong sentence to the effect that “the mortal threat to our 
existence today, as it was 23 years ago, is the U-boat. It is essential that every effort 
should be made at once to put into service at the earliest possible moment as many 
long-range anti-submarine aircraft as can be produced from the combined resources 
of Britain and America?’ Not a bit of it. 





3 Air Strategy, by Admiral Sir Reginald Ernle-Erle-Drax, k.c.B., D.s.0. 
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I think we were most regrettably wrong in our estimate of the probable develop- 
ment of the war at sea. We said that, comparing our own and the enemy navies, it 
seemed likely that our superiority at sea would be maintained, and that if Italy were 
knocked out, we should be overwhelmingly strong vis-a-vis the German Navy. We 
admitted that U-boat activity was likely to increase—in fact we said that U-boats, 
E-boats, and aircraft were the greatest threat to our Home waters. But we uttered 
a warning that, although some heavy ship construction had been suspended to 
accelerate the provision of light craft for anti-invasion and anti-submarine duties, it 
would be dangerous to go too far in that direction. The conclusions on that, therefore, 
were that the suspended construction of battleships and aircraft carriers should be 
resumed ; but I do not remember any recommendation for an increase in the then 
existing inadequate programme of escort vessels. 


I am stating these facts, not to score off my naval colleagues of 1940 (I have 
made far too many bad shots myself to blame anyone else for doing the same), but 
in the hope that other people will not continue to blame the Air Staff for mistakes 
for which the Naval Staff were at least equally responsible. Naval critics of the Royal 
Air Force are constantly complaining that the Air Ministry kept us short of anti- 
submarine aircraft by building too many bombers ; I cannot recall any naval officer 
complaining that the Admiralty kept us short of anti-submarine escorts by building 
too many battleships and carriers, yet that case seems to me at least equally arguable. 
I had the privilege of knowing Admiral Sir Dudley Pound pretty well, and I think 
that if there was a word engraved on his heart when he died, it was not ‘ aircraft ’ 
but ‘escorts.’ The Joint Planners did recommend that our strength in maritime 
aircraft should be doubled ; this programme was put into effect, and indeed greatly 
exceeded by the time I took over Coastal Command about two and a half years later. 


The fact that seems to be so constantly overlooked is that big multi-engined 
aircraft with all the right specialized equipment take a very long time to produce. The 
Admiralty were perfectly entitled to ask for all these big American aircraft in 
February, 1942, and again in June. As A.C.A.S.(P) in the Air Ministry I shared their 
desire and remember many discussions on the subject with the A.C.N.S.(H), Rear- 
Admiral Brind. But it was quite another thing to get them out of the Americans at 
that time. It happened to be my duty to negotiate with the American authorities 
for almost all the allocations to us of American aircraft under lease-lend up to about 
mid-1943. February, 1942, was only a few weeks after Pearl Harbour, and the 
Americans themselves were very short of Fortresses. We had about as much chance 
of getting 54 white elephants from Siam as 54 Fortresses from America in February 
that year, and there was then still only a trickle of Liberators coming through to us. 
In June, I was in Washington doing my utmost to get more long-range aircraft for 
Coastal Command ; actually we had only just staved off a decision by the US. 
authorities to close down on all new allocations to us after July, 1942; they were 
laudably anxious to get into the battle themselves and man all American aircraft 
with American crews. So these things are not always as easy as they may appear. 


I am afraid also that too many people are victims of the popular fallacy that, if 
you want an anti-submarine aircraft for Coastal Command, all you have to do is to 
take a bomber from Bomber Command—as C.-in-C., Coastal, in 1943, I had to oppose 
a suggestion by the Admiralty to take several hundred bombers from Bomber 
Command and give them tome. Asa matter of fact Bomber Command was repeatedly 
robbed (I am not saying wrongly so, but merely stating a fact); no less than 17 
squadrons were transferred, permanently or temporarily, from Bomber to Coastal 
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in 1941 and 1942. But what Coastal needed was long-range aircraft with the right 
sort of radar (and, incidentally, Coastal-trained crews), and the bombers being built 
in England for Bomber Command had neither the range nor the right sort of radar. 


The basic fallacy, of course, is that you can put your whole strategic and tactical 
policy into reverse almost overnight and yet expect next day to find the aircraft you 
want all ready waiting to fit your new ideas. Dragons’ teeth unfortunately are no 
longer a general issue. Before the war naval policy was in the main based on the 
traditional concept of the Battle Fleet, and the submarine menace was under-rated. 
It was the same for the Army. Admiral Drax’s Soldier (pp. 240-241 of the JOURNAL 
for May) and Captain Vines apparently are most dissatisfied with the air support of 
the Army in the late war ; the former says to his Airman colleague (p. 241) “ If you 
had supported our naval and military operations in the manner that the Germans 
supported theirs ”’ all sorts of nice things might have happened. 


Well, at different times in the war I was C.-in-C. Coastal Command and an 
Air C.-in-C, in a theatre of land-air warfare, and I am bound to say that the excellence 
of the G.A.F. in supporting their naval and military operations escaped me at the 
time ; and I doubt whether Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery would agree that our 
air support for his armies was so grossly inadequate. True, in the Battle of France, 
when the Germans were in absolutely overwhelming strength, their air support was 
very effective ; and the critics are less dissatisfied with the air support afforded them 
in the later years of the war; but they seem strangely unaware of the reasons for its 
inadequacy in the earlier years (I do not remember the Army being particularly 
adequate either in those years). 

What was the earlier history of our army policy, from which inevitably stemmed 
our arrangements for air support? Until March, 1939, our army programme was 
for five Regular divisions neither committed to nor equipped for Continental warfare, 
plus four Territorial divisions to be ready by six months after the outbreak of war. 
Our air programme at that time, as approved by the Chiefs of Staff and Committee 
of Imperial Defence, provided an air component for this small army, but was mainly 
based on the need for adequate Home Defence and on the attainment of parity with 
the German air striking force. 

Incidentally, the Joint Planners’ appreciation of August, 1940, included a 
recommendation to the effect that it was essential to carry out a continuous bomber 
offensive against Germany, and that our resources for the purpose should be developed 
as quickly as possible. And it was in September that year that the Prime Minister 
wrote his famous minute in which he said, ‘‘ The Navy can lose us the war but only 
the Air Force can win it . . . the fighters are our salvation, but the bombers alone 
provide the means of victory.’’* So it was not only the naughty Air Staff who thought 
this was a good idea even then. 

It was only in the Spring of 1939 that Mr. Hore Belisha suddenly doubled the 
planned strength of the Territorial Army, and in the Anglo-French Staff Conversations 
(at which I was the Air Member of the British Delegation) we undertook for the first 
time a firm Continental commitment. In short, a few months before the outbreak 
of war, when we were already committed to a bomber production programme, we 
suddenly made a complete change of strategic policy ; and “ Musketeer,” Captain 
Vines, and Admiral Drax’s Soldier apparently feel aggrieved that the Air Ministry 
was not able to accomplish a corresponding miracle on the production lines of our 





4 The Second World War, Vol. II, p.405. 
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aircraft factories. This sort of thing just does not and cannot happen, and the sooner 
officers of the other Services realize that, the better. One cannot say one day, “‘ We 
are not going to have an Army on the Continent—we’ll concentrate on the production 
of bombers and fighters,” and then, when the industry is all designed and jigged and 
tooled for that policy, suddenly turn round and say, ‘“‘ Oh no—sorry—we now intend 
to send a large army to France and we want the Royal Air Force all organized and 
equipped to support it.” 

These notes are already longer than I intended. May I briefly make two last 
comments on all these articles about air strategy. First, I beg soldiers and sailors to 
realize that it was the bomber offensive, more than any combination of other causes, 
that created the air situation which alone made possible their great achievements by 
land and sea. Secondly, do let us remember that we are not preparing for the last war. 
Hitler’s war was as different from the Kaiser’s as chalk is from cheese ; and if there 
were a third world war (which, thanks to atomic air power, I do not think there will 
be) it would be still more different from the second than the second was from the first. 

















THE SUPPLY OF TECHNICAL OFFICERS 
FOR THE ARMY 


By Lievut.-CoLONEL FREDERIC Evans, M.B.E., T.D., M.A.(CANTAB.) 


T is an obvious truism that modern warfare, and preparation therefor, is 

becoming every day more and more a matter of technology. This implies an 

increasing need for officers technically trained and qualified, but these officers 
have to be soldiers as well and must have or acquire those qualities necessary for the 
leadership of men under conditions of great trial and stress. They have also to see 
their technical duties in relation to the general tactical and strategic plan and in 
association with the operations of other arms of the Service, as well as with those 
of the Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force. This combination of technical 
qualifications and ability and their application in terms of men at war is not a 
common one in technicians as at present trained. Many of them who may wish 
to serve in the Army are keenly interested in the technological aspects of their duties, 
but they do not always realize sufficiently the need to develop the qualities of 
leadership and to be concerned with soldiering as such. 


LIBERALIZING TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


This somewhat narrow point of view among many of those technically educated 
is, to some extent, inherent in the present system. Scientific and technological 
courses are exacting and strenuous, and the attention of the students tends to be, 
almost of necessity, directed solely towards the subjects of study, leaving little 
energy and opportunity for a consideration of the wider aspects of their work, for a 
greater appreciation of the culture of our civilization, and for the need to acquire the 
gentler arts of living. For technical students “ life is real and life is earnest ’’ to 


perhaps a greater degree than for students following any other course of study. . 


Yet the greatest technicians have also been men of the world and often of high stature 
in the deeper philosophies of culture and life. Those responsible for technical educa- 
tion have long been concerned with this weakness in their system. At the annual 
conference of the National Institute of Adult Education held at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in September, 1952, it was announced that a new research project—an 
inquiry into the relation of vocational and non-vocational studies in the education 
of the technical student—was to be embarked upon under the sponsorship, jointly, 
of the Institute, the Association of Technical Institutions, and the Association of 
Principals of Technical Institutions. The aim is to liberalize technical education 
and to prevent it becoming (or continuing to be) a rigid specialization divorced from 
other and wider fields of knowledge. The help of the Kellogg Foundation in this 
work is being sought. 


This is a step in the right direction in the interests both of a wider outlook 
among technologists and in the provision of leaders with vision for the needs both 
of civilian life and of the fighting Services. At present, the overall control of armies 
is almost exclusively (and necessarily) in the hands of the all-round man with the 
general rather than the specific outlook. When the training of our technicians 
enables them more surely to have the wider outlook as well as the technological skill, 
then we shall see more of them holding general commands, and that will be all to 
the good. For instance, as was so often seen in the late war, the General Officer 
Commanding had to act politically, deal with high-ranking statesmen and public 
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officials, and be something more even than a good soldier. We cannot plan the 
training of our future leaders on too wide a basis of general culture and of a critical 
knowledge of affairs. Furthermore, there is the need, in technical officers, of the 
ability to be able to interpret to the research scientist and the inventor the needs 
of the soldier in the field. In short, the technical officer has to be both a soldier and 
a technician, and this demand upon him cannot be adequately met (other than in 
exceptional cases) by most of the present-day methods of training technicians. 
In addition to the above-mentioned move in civilian circles for those responsible for 
technical education to liberalize their courses, the Army, in its schemes for the 
recruitment and the further training of technical officers, is aiming to do much the 
same thing with, as is appropriate, greater emphasis upon training for leadership. 
Here, perhaps, the Army plan can be discussed in some detail. 


AVENUES OF ENTRY 


Most Regular officers start their officer training at the Royal Military Academy, 
Sandhurst, between the age of 18 and 19. Here about half the working time is spent 
on academic subjects, and the more scientifically inclined are prepared’ for the 


. qualifying examinations of Cambridge or London Universities. Some 20 go yearly 


to Cambridge, where they follow a two-year course and are expected to pass. the 
B.A. honours degree in mechanical sciences, The-remainder of those scientifically 
inclined go to the Military College of Science, Shrivenham, where they undertake a 
two or three-year course leading to the external B.Sc. degrees in general science or 
engineering of London University. There are also many opportunities for post- 
graduate work in the Army. There is research to be done at Shrivenham, and there 
are numerous long courses which are designed to train specialists for the technical 
branches of the Army. On these courses officers work partly at military schools and 
partly on attachments to civilian firms. There are courses in civil, electrical, and 
mechanical engineering, railways and shipping, survey, wireless, radar, and petroleum 
engineering, to mention a few, and many of these courses enable the officer to qualify 
for Associated Member status of the appropriate professional institution. Such 
officers may, at appropriate stages in their army careers, be accepted not only for 
the technical staff course at the Military College of Science, but also for the course 
at the Camberley Staff College. 


The Army needs more officers in its technical branches and there are two new 
ventures in this connection. The first is the establishment at Welbéeck Abbey of a 
school to take boys at the age of 16 and to prepare them for the more scientific 
courses at Sandhurst. It is felt that this will open the army career to many boys 
of excellent quality who would not otherwise have been able to consider it. The 
second venture is the method of obtaining a Regular commission direct through 
National Service officer training, followed by a degree course at the Military College 
of Science. 

So far the emphasis has been on the scientific education of the officer, but he 
has the normal Sandhurst military education or that obtained under National Service 
in the case of the Shrivenham direct entrant. Either before or after his university 
education, he undergoes the normal training peculiar to his branch of the Service at, 
for example, the School of Military Engineering, or the School of Signals. He then 
begins his service as a trained officer doing regimental service with a unit of his 
corps, and at intervals throughout his service he returns to regimental duty. In 
later life he is not restricted to technical or scientific employment and: the highest 
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ranks are open to him as a commander or staff officer. Here we have a definite plan 
to produce technical officers suitable also for general commands. 


WELBECK COLLEGE 


It will be appropriate at this stage to say something more about the Welbeck 
College scheme. The following information is almost identical with that given in 
the college prospectus. 


The object of the college is to provide suitable candidates for Regular com- 
missions in the technical corps of the Army. A free education will be offered to 
suitable boys of about 16 years of age who wish ultimately to go to the Royal Military 
Academy, Sandhurst. Boys who would normally have to leave school at that age 
in order to earn their living will be given special consideration. While Welbeck College 
is intended primarily to produce officers for the technical corps, the Army Council 
may, in special circumstances, permit a boy to be commissioned in one of the other 
arms. The boys will remain at the college for two years, and as the entrance age to 
R.M.A., Sandhurst, is from 18 to 19, boys will enter Welbeck between 15? and 
16% years. of age. Some flexibility will be allowed in this. 


Applicants must fulfil three requirements. 


First.—That his headmaster should forward a testimonial certifying that the 
candidate is suitable on the grounds of character, and that he is likely to be suitable 
for entry to R.M.A., Sandhurst, between the ages of 18 and Ig. 


Second.—That he should have reached the educational standard of the General 
Certificate of Education with passes at ordinary level in mathematics, science, and 
one other subject ; or in Scotland, that he should have completed the fourth year 
of a senior secondary course, with passes as above on the lower grade of the Scottish 
Leaving Certificate or university preliminary examination. If, for any reason, the 
applicant has not yet taken the examination, his headmaster’s report on his attain- 
ment will be considered, but an education test may be imposed. Special consideration 
will be given to boys studying at technical schools or colleges, full or part time. 


Third.—Acceptance by an interviewing selection board consisting of four 
members, including a headmaster and a representative of the local education 
authority. The board will visit specified centres in the United Kingdom and 
applicants will be informed where they are to present themselves. When visiting 
Scotland and Wales, a Scottish and Welsh headmaster respectively will also serve 
on the board. A medical examination will be arranged locally at the time of the 
interview. 

Fifty boys will enter in September and 25 in January each year. Applications 
must reach the War Office by roth January for the September entry and by roth June 
for the January entry. Selection boards will be held in February/March and July 
respectively. 

On the application form (obtainable from the War Office) parents and guardians 
will be required to sign an undertaking that the boy, if accepted for the college, will 
be regarded as a candidate for the Royal Military Academy and, if successful, will 
serve at least five years as a Regular commissioned officer on the active list. 


The college will be run on the same lines as other boarding schools. Membership 
of the Combined Cadet Force contingent will be obligatory. General subjects, 
including English and a modern language, will be taught, but the emphasis in 
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instruction will be placed upon mathematical and scientific subjects. All boys will 
receive practical workshop instruction in wood and metal work, and it is hoped to 
include music and art as optional subjects. Religious instruction (undenominational) 
will be given. Physical training will be a regular part of the syllabus. 


Boys who satisfactorily complete their two years’ course of studies and are 
reported on by the headmaster as suitable, will enter the Royal Military Academy 
without further examination or test. The short period of service in the ranks which 
is obligatory for all entrants into the R.M.A. will be carried out before joining 
Sandhurst. From Sandhurst, the opportunities to undertake a degree course at 
Cambridge or at the Military College of Science will, of course, apply. 


The prospect is offered, therefore, of a complete engineering or scientific education, 
including a university course, as well as the assurance of a full career and a qualifica- 
tion recognized by military and civilian authorities alike. According to Press reports, 
the flood of applications for the pre-Sandhurst course at Welbeck Abbey has been 
remarkably good for the first entry. 


Mitirary COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 


Since it is hoped that this article will reach the eyes of technically qualified men 
who may themselves be eligible and interested, or who may have charge of the 
training of technical men, the outline of the scheme for direct entry for Regular 
commissions in the technical arms by way of the Military College of Science, 
Shrivenham, is given, almost verbatim, below. These particulars repeat, inter alia, 
those given in Army Notes in the August, 1952, issue of the JOURNAL but for the 
sake of completeness they are repeated in this article. 


The following qualifications are required for acceptance as a candidate under 
the Military College of Science scheme : — 


(1) Nationality.—Must be a British subject or citizen of the Irish Republic, and 
the son of British subjects or citizens of the Irish Republic. 


(2) Age.—Must, if schoolboys, be between 17} and 194 on 1st September of the 
year in which they are called up for National Service. If serving National Service 
officers or men, they must be between 18} and 20} on the 1st September of the year 
in which they enter the Military College of Science. 


(3) Educational Qualifications—Applicants must satisfy the minimum entrance 
requirements of London University, and also have passed or gained exemption from 
the Intermediate Science examination of that University in the appropriate subjects, 
to obtain approval of candidature for B.Sc.(Gen.) or B.Sc.(Eng.) degree exams. As 
the B.Sc.(Gen.) degree covers studies other than those required by the Army, the three 
passes stipulated for the Intermediate examination for this degree must be taken from 
the following subjects :— 

(i) Pure mathematics. (ii) Applied mathematics. (iii) Physics. (iv) 

Chemistry. (v) Mathematics (pure and applied) one subject, but not in addition 

to (i) or (ii). 


(4) Candidates may be either schoolboys, National Service officers, or National 
Service men. 
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(5) Method of Entry.—The method of entry for a schoolboy applicant will be 
as follows. He must : 


(i) pass the Regular Commissions Board ; 
(ii) be called up for National Service ; 
(iii) carry out basic training in the Arm of his choice, enlisting in September ; 
(iv) go through the Officer Cadet School appropriate to that Arm ; 
(v) be commissioned as a National Service Officer ; . 
(vi) do six-months regimental duty with an active unit of the Arm of his choice ; 
) 


(vii) do a young officer’s degree course of two years (general science) or three 
years (engineering) at the Military College of Science, taking a London 
University External B.Sc. degree at the end. The courses ’will start yearly 
in September. In addition to academic studies, the instruction will include 
appropriate military and recreational training, in order to develop powers 
of leadership ; 


(viii) be granted a Regular commission at the end of his second year at Shriven- 
ham ; 


(ix) on graduation, be granted an antedate of seniority which will align his 
seniority with that of an officer who has passed through Sandhurst, his 
exact position being determined by the class of honours he attains. 


Entrants already doing their National Service will attend the Regular Com- 
missions Board at the earliest opportunity, and then continue with the sequence at 
(v) above from the appropriate stage. Officers will be required to undertake to serve 
as Regular officers for not less than five years from the date of their graduation. 


The War Office reserves the right to dispense with the services of any candidate . 


at any time if he proves unsuitable. 


(6) Rates of Pay.—Officers will be paid 13s. a day for the first two years of their 
time at the Military College of Science. On obtaining their Regular commission, they 
will be paid the same rate as Regular officers of the same rank, i.e., 17s. 6d. for second 
lieutenants and 19s. 6d. for lieutenants. Promotion to lieutenant will be granted two 
years from the date to which their Regular commission is antedated. 


(7) Applications.—Applications and a birth certificate should be submitted to 
the War Office (AGI(OFFRS)C), Lansdowne House, Berkeley Square, London, W.1, 
together with either proof of having obtained the educational qualification laid down, 
or a certificate from the applicant’s headmaster showing that he has taken the 
examination and that, though results are not yet published, there is a reasonable 
prospect that he will obtain the necessary qualifications. Applications for the courses 
should reach the War Office not later than 1st September in each year. Successful 
applicants will join the Army in September or October of the same year and enter 
the Military College of Science, Shrivenham, in the following September. Applications 
from serving National Service officers and men will be considered at any time, pro- 
vided it is possible for them to complete (or have completed) six months as an officer 
before going to the Military College of Science, and that they have the necessary 
qualifications. Such applications will be submitted through the usual military 
channels. 
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WoMEN TECHNICAL OFFICERS 


There are places for women. officers, too, in the technical arms. In addition to 
the normal Regular commission for women in the Women’s Royal Army Corps, it 
has now been decided that a limited number may be employed for permanent duty 
with the R.E., R. Signals, R.A.S.C., R.A.O.C., R.E.M.E., R.A.P.C., and R.A.E.C. 
The qualifications required are :— 

Royal Engineers.—Education to matriculation standard. A knowledge of 
accountancy, a degree in engineering ; a City and Guilds standard or equivalent, 
in building or electrical and mechanical subjects are desirable, but not essential. 


Royal Signals.—General Certificate of Education at ordinary level, showing 
passes in English, mathematics, applied mathematics, and probably physics as 
well is desirable. 

Royal Army Ordnance Corps.—General Certificate of Education. showing 
passes in four subjects at ordinary level, including English language and 
mathematics, or three subjects, including English language and mathematics, 
of which two must be at advanced level. 

Royal Electrical and Mechanical Engineers.—An Engineering degree from a 
British university, or any other qualification which is acceptable to the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers or the Institution of Electrical Engineers as 
satisfying the requirements of Section A and B of the Associate Membership 
Examination of either Institution, or a degree from a British university in 
science, provided that physics was included in the final examination, 


Royal Army.Pay Corps.—Associate or Member of one of: The Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England or Wales, in Scotland, and in Ireland ; The 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors ; the Association of Certified 
and Corporate Accountants. 


Royal Army Educational Corps.—A degree from a British university, or 
equivalent qualifications which the Army Council accept in lieu, or entitlement to 
recognition as a qualified teacher. Preference will be given to candidates in 
possession of a diploma of education in. addition to a degree, or to. those with 
teaching experience. 

These commissions are Regular commissions and, broadly speaking, the con- 
ditions of service are the same for women as for men in their own particular 
section of their Arm, with certain-adjustments to scales of pay and pension. A 
woman has also the right to resign her commission when she marries. 


CONCLUSION 


Here, then, are the opportunities for young men and women who are technically 
inclined and who seek an active career in company with colleagues enthusiastic in 
their desire to serve their Country and obtain the status both of technicians as well 
as Regular officers in the Army. To many young people, if they learn of the present 
schemes in time, the prospect is an attractive one. There is real work to do and a 
variety of personalities and stations to make it very absorbing. The Royal Signals 
and the Royal Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, especially, require candidates 
for their Regular commissions. It would seem that the openings in these and in the 
other technical corps are insufficiently known to educational and technical institutions 
throughout the Country. Perhaps this article will do something to make good this 
deficiency. 

























































THE FIRST ‘LIMEY’ 
By Major REGINALD HARGREAVES, M.C. 


“|. « Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war.” 
—MILTON 


"T ssnea'o the middle of the XVIth Century the navies of the world really 
started to grow up. From purely home-water fleets and inveterate coast- 
huggers, they became ocean-crossers, with all that that meant in additional 
calls on navigational skill, on seamanship, and on sheer day to day endurance. 
Undeterred by the formidable and unrelenting obstacles that everywhere confronted 
them, the seven seas became their traffic-ways, the whole world the object of their 
questing, with no horizon too remote to challenge their investigation. 


It was the Portuguese and Spaniards who led the way, with the French and 
English close upon their heels. It was rough, hard going, with small comfort and 
constant hazard of life and limb. For by modern standards, the contemporary craft 
were little more than cockleshells ; vessels of 700 tons being the exception, while 
many of 400 tons and less essayed the perils of “‘ the steep Atlantick stream ” and 
triumphantly survived them. 


But life in these early ‘wooden walls’ can certainly have been no picnic. 
Quarters were cramped and remarkably insanitary and ill-ventilated ; and although 
the too numerous crew of the bad old days of beating about the English Channel 
and the Mediterranean coastline had been severely cut down, the perennial danger 
which accompanied sailing out ‘into the blue’ was the consumption of all liquor 
and victuals before a new landfall hove over the horizon with promise of replenishment. 


But an even more terrifying menace was the ever-present threat of scurvy. 
For the ravages of schorbuck, scorbuyt, or scurvy, as men termed it indifferently, 
exacted a far higher toll of victims than shipwreck and battle casualties combined. 


From the earliest times the whole of North-Western Europe had been scorbutic 
in greater or lesser degree, an unhappy state of things entirely attributable to the 
lack of certain essential vitamins in the contemporary range of diet in this particular 
region. For other than onions, leeks, garlic, and an occasional coarse cabbage, 
fresh vegetables were virtually unknown ; and insufficient advantage was taken of 
such fruit as was available—mostly apples—during its all too brief seasonal availa- 
bility. Furthermore, since the approach of Winter saw the preservation of a bare 
minimum of cattle for next year’s breeding, and the slaughter of the very considerable 
balance for pickling and salting down for consumption throughout the months 
immediately ahead, a thoroughly unwholesome system of alimentation prevailed for 
anything up to six months out of the twelve. In the outcome, Spring saw everyone 
in either an incipient or a positive scorbutic condition. In effect, with Candlemas 
left behind and the sap stirring again in the trees, folk expected to feel unwell, and 
did feel unwell, while no one had the faintest notion as to why he felt anything but 
hale and hearty. 


It would appear to have been the Dutch who first lighted upon a hit-and-miss 
remedy for an ailment by which they themselves were particularly affected. This 


1 It has been stated that the Roman Legionaries became victims of the scourge from 
the time they made the crossing of the Rhine. 
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took the form of a decoction of the cochlearia officinalis, or lepelbladen, which soon 
acquired the name of scurvy grass. By a steady course of this specific, the sufferer 
gradually crept back to health ; although it is to be noted that from medieval times 
till well on into the XVIIIth Century, such medical science as can be said to have 
existed was rather concerned to discover a remedy for the affliction than to seek its 
cause and thereafter evolve a means for its prevention. 


Until mid-Tudor times the seafarer, in the main, suffered in no greater degree 
from the prevailing scourge than the landsman. Long-protracted, ocean-going 
voyages were rarely attempted, and the mariner, plying in exclusively home waters, 
was not committed to a dietary lacking in the essential element of ascorbic acid for 
sufficiently lengthy periods for the deficiency seriously to affect his general state of 
health. 


But it was a very different story with that period which started on the heels 
of Vasco da Gama’s hazardous venture ‘ into the blue’ which led to his discovery of 
the West coast of Africa in 1498. His loss, on the round trip, had been 55 men ; 
and, since little fighting had been experienced, the probability is that most of them 
had died from the effects of scurvy. Twenty-two years later, when Fernando 
Magellan groped his way around the southernmost point of America in search of a 
western route to the Spice Islands, on the day in November on which he entered 
the Pacific Ocean he had been away from land for three months and 20 days. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the debilitating effect of the contemporary ship’s 
dietary was beginning to make itself seriously felt. For, as a contemporary chronicler 
put it, the men, “ having in this time consumed all their Biskit and other Victuals, 
they fell into such necessitie, that they were forced to eate the powder that remayned 
thereof, being now full of Worms, and stinking like Pisse, by reason of the salt Water.” 


Now, while indifferent food was doubtless a contributory factor in its virulence, 
the real cause of the sickness which prostrated the bulk of Magellan’s unhappy crew 
was unquestionably scurvy. Coming, as they did, from sunny Portugal, where fruit 
so abounded that it was eaten freely the whole year round, they were particularly 
sensitive to the want of ascorbic acid in their daily subsistence ; and its protracted 
denial played exceptional havoc with their constitutions. The wonder is that 
sufficient vitality was left in the emaciated creatures for them to make the 
Philippines. But somehow or other they achieved their landfall, and with it the 
change of diet to which the survivors owed their lives. 


Jacques Cartier, exploring to the westward of Newfoundland, and several 
months out from St. Malo, experienced the same trouble when his men began to 
sicken during the long Winter of 1535, at Stadacona. In no time there was a death 
roll of 50; “ and with such infection did this sickness spreade it selfe in our three 
shippes,” wrote the chronicler of the voyage, “ that about the middle of February, 
of a hundreth and tenne personnes that we were, there was not tenne whole.” By 
mid-March the death roll had mounted by another 25, and the sick continued to 
outnumber their more fortunate comrades by something like five to two. The 
situation was saved when Cartier observed that one of the natives, who had been 
stricken down in the same manner as the crew, speedily cured himself by drinking 
a decoction made from the leaves of a tree which he referred to as the ameda (or 
hanneda), but which the crew took to be sassafras; the sassafras officianale from 
whose bark the Spaniards were known to procure a valuable medicinal oil. But 
whether the brew which was immediately concocted was. made of spruce tips—as 
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has been reported—or of sassafras, ‘‘ it wrought so wel,” the chronicler gleefully 
noted down, “ that if all the physicians of Mountpelier and Lovaine had been there 
with all the drugs of Alexandria, they would not have done so much in one yere, 
as that tree did in sixe dayes.” 


But the contemporary medical world remained completely baffled as to scurvy’s 
cause, and defensively noncommital as to the best means for its remedy. Andrew 
Boorde, who claimed, in his Breviary of Healthe, of 1552, to cure “ all manner of 
sickness and diseases, which may be in man or woman,” where ‘the schorbuck’ was 
concerned was as silent as the grave which claimed so many of its victims. 


But experientia docet stultos, and plain, ordinary folk were seeking remedies for 
the affliction in strange decoctions of strawberry leaves, brooklime, sorrel, horse- 
radish, purslane, elecampane leaves, raw gooseberries, and bramble leaves, as well 
as the scurvy grass which remained ‘the abiding standby. 


Since the landsman suffered far less from the scourge than the mariner committed 
to a long, ocean-going voyage, the entirely erroneous theory arose that there were 
two varieties of the disease, land scurvy and sea scurvy. Moreover, contemporary 
belief as‘to the affliction’s origin was so remote from the truth that Richard Hawkins 
—son of John Hawkins of Armada fame, and Queen Elizabeth’s Treasurer of the 
Navy—attributed it to “a change of aire in intemperate climates” ; adding that a 
diet of salt meat and insufficient exercise were primary factors in its incidence. 
As for the remedies he recommended to check its ravages—well, they can scarcely 
have been progressive, since at the end of 20 years of seafaring the younger Hawkins 
could write: “I dare take it upon me, to give account of ten thousand men 
consumed with this disease.” 


Hawkins. had been fully alive to the curative properties of ‘‘ soure oranges and 
limons, and the juice of limes,” and on this score has some claim to be regarded as 
the first of all ‘ Limeys.’ But he failed to carry a supply adequate to the length of 
the protracted voyages he consistently undertook. Neither is there any evidence 
that he followed the advice contained in Gerard’s Herbal that ocean-going vessels 
should carry dried herbs and evaporated fruit juices in bottle; or even that he 
continued his father’s excellent practice of including in his stores those barrels of 
apples and pears which the elder man had found so helpful in maintaining the health 
of hiscrew. Yet it was a measure to which many ships’ captains must have continued 
to resort, or word of it would never have reached the ear of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
enabling him to give an added touch of authenticity to his account of the outward 
voyage in Treasure Island. 


It was a different matter with James Lancaster’s voyage to the East Indies, 
on behalf of the East India Company, of early 1600. Barrelled fruit and bottled 
fruit juices succeeded in keeping his crew in such excellent health that the Court of 
Directors gave orders that in future “ limon cordials ” should invariably form part 
of their ships’ stores. It was an innovation that found ample justification with 
William Keeling’s round trip, lasting from 1607 to 1610, during the whole of which 
scurvy was successfully kept at arm’s length. 


But im less enlightened quarters recourse was made to the strangest of remedies ; 
oil of vitriol being one specific as useless in its effect as it was unpalatable to imbibe. 


* * * * 
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- By, mid-XVIth Century, the medieval neglect of such few, vegetables as. were 
auilebie was,giving: place te a slow. but.steady i increase in, the,consumption of, both 
fruit and greenstuff. Better cabbage, in wider variety; had:,been imported from 
Holland ; carrots, turnips, spinach, parsnips, artichokes, radishes, and green peas 
were finding their Way info the menu. “Cherries, first planted in England in the reign 
of Henry VItth, were a Strong rival to the black currants that had madé their first 
‘appearanice in the days of Queen Elizabeth. Potatoes, of course, were still an exotic 
rarity and not much favoured ; but the well-to-do were putting up glass, houses for 
the cultivation of peaclies, nectarines, and grapes, while ‘ Chiriey ’ and “ Portyrtigale ’ 
(Portuguese) oranges were a: luxury that more modest purses ‘could better afford as 
their cost: became consistently less prohibitive. Apples: and pears were, of course, 
‘at the disposal sof ‘all classes of the community; the cider and perry made from 
their respective juices providing beverages almost as popular as ale or. beer: 

With this more balanced dietary, the health of the landsman appreciably 
improved. But the long-standing inability to tide the herds over the winter, for 
want of root crops; involved the same old regimen of salted and pickled meat from 
October onwards until the following season’s ‘ calf time.’ As herétofore, Spring 
brought its outbreak of scurvy and immediate recourse to one or other of the 
fancied remedies, of which that recommended by the fashionable Dr. Parry was the 
most popular. This consisted of a decoction made up as follows: “ Of the juyce of 
scoury [Scurvy] grass, one pint; of the juyce of watercresses, as much; of the 
iuyse of succory, half a pint; of fumitory [furmenty], half a pint ; proportion to 
one gallon of ale ; they must all be tunned vp togither.”” Since the high proportion 
of strong ale drowned any unpleasantness in the flavour of the other ingredients, 
it is not difficult to appreciate the popularity which this specific so easily achieved | 


But the seafarer continued in particularly unhappy case, since the moral which 
could so easily have been drawn from the experience gained in the East, India 
Company’ s vessels was entirely lost on a maritime world in general, and the English 
Navy in particular. ’ More ‘and more ‘the Shakespearian epithet of ‘ sturvy knaves’ 
came to apply orily to: erg: “ that go down to the sea in ships, and do their business 
in gréat waters.” 


In Captain Boteler’s Six Dialogues about Sea Service (1685), the Admiral takes 
it upon himself to suggest that it would be far better for the general health of the 
crew if the scale of victualling were assimilated “ to the manner of foreign parts,’’— 
an obvious reference to the practices pertaining in ships out:of Portugal. “ Without 
doubt, my lord,” responds his subordinate, “our much and indeed excessive feeding 
upon these salt meats at sea cannot: but procure much unhealthiness and infection,* 
and is questionless one main cause ‘that our. English are so subject to calentures* 
and ‘scarbots, and the like contagious ‘diseases, above'all other nations ; so it were 
to be wished that we did more conforrn ourselves . . . to our neighbours, the Dutch, 
who content themselves with far less proportion of flesh and fish than we do, and 
instead thereof make it up with pease, beans, wheatflour, butter, cheese, and those 
white meats, as they are called.”* In this view the Admiral concurs, adding 
sententiously : “The diffictilty consistéth in that the common seaman with us are 





2 Contemporary opinion clung. firmly to the ‘belief that scurvy: was’ both contagious 
and infectious. 

$’Calentures, or burning fevers, were supposed to be bred by protracted.calms; Sir 
Walter: Raleigh refersto his own siifferings from them.. 

4‘ White: meats:’ 'was.the contemporary term: for all dairy products. 
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so besotted on their beef and pork as they had rather adventure on all-the calentures 
and seorbuts in the world'than to be weaned from their customary’ diet; or so much 
as to lose the least bit of it.” 


In this, the Admiral was speaking no-more than truth. For despite the fact 
that the men of the East Indiamen had made no particular complaint at. the 
reorganization of their dietary which permitted the inclusion. of fresh fruit and 
vegetables whenever available,® the Navy’s view was that their own: highly con- 
servative lower deck would by no means prove so amenable. 


The sea service can rarely have been endowed with a more able and conscientious 
official than Mr. Secretary Samuel Pepys; yet even under‘his enlightened sway 
provisioning of ships followed traditional lines, which had long proved to be 
dangerously wanting in certain anti-scorbutic elements. A victualling contract of 
December, 1677, for example, shows that the daily allowance for each man was 
“ one pound averdupois of good, clean, sweet, sound, well-bolted with.a horse-cloth, 
well-baked and well-conditioned wheaten biscuit ; one gallon, wine measure, of 
beere ;... .. two pounds averdupois of beef, killed and made up with salt in England, 
of a well-fed ox, for Sundays, Mondays, Tuesdays.and Thursdays ’’; or instead of 
beef, for two of these days, ‘‘ one pound averdupois of bacon, or salted English pork, 
of a well-fed hog, and a pint of péase (Winchester measure) therewith.” And for 
Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays,“ every man, besides the aforesaid allowance 
of bread and beere, to have by the day the eighth part of a full-sized North Sea cod 
of 24 inches long, or the sixth part of a haberdine,* 22 inches long, or a quarter part 
of the same sort if but 16 inches long, or a pound averdupois of well-savoured Poor 
John,’ together with two ounces of butter, and four ounces of Suffolk cheese,® or 
two-thirds of that weight of Cheshire.” For vessels sailing “to the southward of 
the lattitude of 39 degrees North,” raisins, rice, currants, and olive oil were 
introduced at the sacrifice of a proportion of certain other of the items. 


But nowhere, it will be observed, is there any mention of fresh vegetables or 


citrus fruits. It is small wonder, then, that scurvy was still the scourge of the seven 
seas ; or that the healthier Dutch crews, plying to what had so recently been New 
Amsterdam, were resentful of the appearance of British craft in the mouth of the 
Hudson, from whom the contagion, as they believed, might spread to themselves. 


As the XVIIIth Century wore on its way, scurvy amongst landsmen, if it did 
not entirely disappear, became far less prevalent and appreciably milder in character. 
But there was no corresponding improvement at sea, save, perhaps, with the East 
Indiamen. In the Navy it. was still the nightmare of all conscientious commanders 
with the welfare of their men at heart. . No one who reads Tobias Smollett’s account 
of the 1740 expedition to Cartagena, for example;.can be in any doubt:as to the 
widespread suffering that scurvy inflicted:on the ships’ companies and soldiery alike. 
Nor was the band of Massachusetts stalwarts, under Lawrence Washington, spared 
the ravages of a disease which accounted for a considerable percentage of the in- 





3 Some of the Dutch East, Indiamen re-stocked with fruit-and vegetables at sea from 
special provision tenders. 

6 Stockfish (from the Norwegian stokfisk) consisting mainly of salted cod, haddock, 
pollack and ling. 

7 Salted or dried hake. 

8 Suffolk cheese was held in very poor esteem ; indeed, on one occasion, in the late 
XVIIIth century, its issue occasioned a mutiny amongst certain elements of the’ Militia. 
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ordinately heavy casualties they endured. Scurvy as much as battle casualties 
helped “to strew the Spanish Main with English corpses.” 


A few years later, Admiral Sir Thomas Pasley, in a resolute attempt to deal 
with the scourge, resorted to the device of growing salad herbs in boxes of earth, 
lined along the bulwarks. He even went to the length of temporarily * burying ’ 
the worst of his sufferers in soil-filled cribs, in deference to the prevailing belief that 
actual contact ‘with the-earth provided “the first of cures for scurvy.” In his own 
report of the experiment, Pasley records, *‘ Today my garden .. . 1 have given up, 
and Buried as many Men in it as possible, greatly to their Satisfaction. . They are 
happy and seem to have faith in it. So have I, not for an absolute cure on board, 
but as putting an undoubted check on the Scurvy’s progress—God grant it !-”’ 
Later he added the note, “‘. . . the men who were carried and lifted in and out of it 
[the earth box] walked of themselves today—wonderful effect.’’® 


But despite these partially successful experiments, and the moral which might 
have been drawn from the better condition of health prevailing in the East Indiamen, 
it was calculated that of the 185,000 men raised for the sea service during the course 
of the Seven Years’ War, no less than 130,000 perished from disease, with the effects 
of scurvy as the predominant cause of death. 


For the contemporary medical world was still only concerned to try and cure 
and had no idea, as yet, how to prevent ; tackling things from the wrong end rather 
in the fashion of the Greeks in a remote Aegean islet, once visited by the present 
writer, whose method of dealing with a child burning with a raging typhoid was to 
plunge him into a butt of cold water, as it was explained, “‘ to keep down the fever ”” ! 


Thus it came about that XVIIIth Century crews went ‘to action stations 
debilitated with the awful listlessness which is part of scurvy’s penalty ; collapsing 
in semi-coma over the gun tackles and so weakened by their malaise that it was 
literally impossible for them to swarm up the rigging. 


Nor were conditions better in some of the foreign stations manned by. British 
troops. In the August of 1781, for example, a mixed force of Spaniards and French 
were in close investment of Minorca, the Mediterranean naval base which to the 
British fleet was second only in importance te Gibraltar. General James Murray’s 
garrison consisted of a mere couple of redcoat battalions—including a number of 
worn-out ‘ invalids ’—and two more of Hanoverians, together with a very useful 
body of naval gunners.?® Rejecting all offers to surrender on easy terms, Murray 
kept the flag flying defiantly. over Fort St. Philip until well on into December ; his 
daring sorties as.infuriating to his antagonists.as the stubborn: valour with which 
he maintained his day-to-day defence. But as the New Year drew in sight, there 
appeared on the scene the one enemy that Murray dreaded—scurvy. 


Half his troops had lived on salt provisions, with little alleviation in the way 
of fresh fruit or vegetables, for three years ; half for no less than six years. There 
were no means of growing greenstuff within the confines of Fort St. Philip; the 
untrustworthy agents engaged to supply the garrison from Italy refused to try and 
run the blockade on any terms whatever. 


® Private Sea Journals, 1778-1782, kept by Admiral Sir Thomas Pasley. Edited 

by R. M. S. Pasley (1939). 
10 A month after the opening of the siege, Murray was joined by a party of Corsican 
volunteers, commanded by a nephew of the patriot General, Paoli, 
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‘The’ sickness grew and spread with’ ap ' swiftnéss,” its’ virulence ‘being 
much increased by the foul ‘air of the caSemates or ‘of the subterranean galleries. . 
‘Still. the garrison; though never ‘strong -enough: im numbers. fon the extent of the 
fortifications, persisted; manfully in resistance. ;, The men. concealed. their ailments 
‘rather than go-to. hospital,,, Day after day..they felkin for-duty,:mere shadows. of 
soldiers, stood. at,their posts. for, the, allotted. time until the. relief.came round, and 
marched back, uncomplaining to the guardroom, to await the hour which should 
summon them again to-their work ; nor was it-until.the roll was called that, the 
Serjeants, striving ;to-rouse the -snem who had failed: to answer, discovered that. a 
sterner Serjeant had been before them, and that the silent soldiers were dead. 
Others, too feeble even to walk, were borne to their posts while sound men were still 
left to carry them, and they. finished their service under arms. And so for seven 
terrible weeks these simple, devoted men faced their unseen enemy in the gloomy, 
stifling casemates, until on 1st February the daily state showed but seven hundred 
and sixty soldiers fit for duty, whereas the daily guards required four hundred and 
‘fifteen. During the two following days over a hundred men were carried to hospital ; 
and on the 5th Murray capitulated. Six hundred wasted, decrepit figures crawled 
out td‘lay down their arms ; and so pitiful was the sight, as they staggered between 
the ranks of the besieger’s army, that the hardest veterans of France and Spain 
could not conceal their compassion.”’24_ Scurvy had prevailed where Spanish pluck 
and Gallic enterprise had met with nothing but defeat. 


Things might well have gone the same way with the Franco-Spanish siege of 
Gibraltar, grimly sustained from 21st June, 1779, to 5th February, 1782, but for the 
sturdy commonsense, amounting almost to genius, of one man—General George 
Augustus Eliott, the Rock’s indomitable defender. 


A soldier of the widest experience, in himself Eliott was an individual of the 
very simplest tastes—in an age of three-bottle men he “ never touched strong liquor 
or meat, and lived chiefly upon vegetables, simple puddings, and water.” But in. 
addition to his many other qualities, he was blessed with a sort of instinct for the 
best means of keeping scurvy at bay, which anticipated by some years the conclusions 
at which medical opinion was presently to arrive. Fruit and greenstuff, he had 
observed, not only served. as a sure cure for scurvy, if taken in: time, but seemed 
positively to prevent its outbreak. 

Since it was obvious that the gardens on the isthmus between the Rock and 
La Linea, on the mainland, would immediately be put out of commission by hostile 
fire, ‘Old Cock of the Rock ’—as the Governor and Commander-in-Chief was 
affectionately dubbed—did everything possible to encourage the cultivation of 
vegetable plots within the circumvallation of Gibraltar’s own defences, ‘Tt is true 
that the soil was found to be thin and sterile, yet with ‘care and attention it could 
‘be made to yield a worthwhile crop. Fresh fruit and gréenstuff had normally been 
brought imto the garrison from the Spanish mainland and. from North Africa ; and 
with; the curtailment of the supplies from the former; Eliott gave every support to 
‘the filibusters who; despite the wrath of the inimical. Emperor of Morocco and. the 
vigilance of the enemy sea patrols, ran the blockade with cargoes of vegetables and 
citrus: fruits, brought in bulk from the markets of Ceuta and Tangier. 


The Aight against the scourge which would have reduéed his garrison to surrender 
far quicker than. any activity that. his flesh-and-blood antagonists could, have 





et | History of the British Army,” Vel. Ill, Chapter 21. Hon. Sir John Fortescue. 
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originated, was perhaps. the sterner of the dual conflicts:that Eliott;had to wage ; 
and it is, to.his everlasting. credit. that never for a moment did. he underrate its 
paramount importance. Inthe outcome, when’a valedictory shot, “-wantonly fired 
from the enemy works,” brought.the long siege to an end, ‘ Old Cock of the Rock ’ 
could congratulate himself that, heavy as his peataah i list had been, eked s 
contribution to it had been virtually negligible, 


But the contemporary medical world ‘was slow to-leatn‘ the taason eebsodigh i in 
Gibraltar’s successful defence; and so late as 1797 the- mutineérs ‘at the “Nore 
included in their Seaman’s Petition a plea that “ there might.be granted a sufficient 
quantity of vegetables . . .. which we grievously complain and lay.i in want of.” 


For ‘all that, within was on the way. 


In 1763 a certain James Lind had published a work, A Treatise on the Scurvy, 
which was easily the most comprehensive and thoroughgoing ‘study. of the scourge 
that had been written.to that date, With Lind to point the way, more and more 
attention, began to be directed to the prevention of the disease rather.than its remedy. 
Experiments to. this end at first were made with a dietary which included regular 
issues of wort, the infusion of malt which forms the first stage in. the preparation 
of beer. 


But despite Captain Cock’s endorsement of ‘ sweetwort,’.as an efficacious anti- 
scorbutic, Lind discovered. that even better results, were secured by the regular issue 
of ‘ marmelade-of carrots,’ ‘ rob of lemons;’ oranges, and. celery, while the fresh lime 
proved the most reliable of them all.. There were setbacks, of course, when it was 
discovered that the prophylactic efficacy of fruit and vegetables did, not survive 
their being dried. But the right road was regained when a temporary. experiment 
with saurkraut—so warmly fayoured by the Dutch—led the way to the general 
acceptance of the recommendations of Lind, supported by his fellow-practitioners, 
Sir Gilbert Blane and Dr. Blair, to adopt lime or lemon juice as the principal anti- 
scorbutic. The allowance was fixed at one ounce daily, with an ounce and a half 
of sugar ; and, however robust the crew’s state of health appeared to be at the time, 
its issue began automatically with the end of the sixth week at sea. For by then, it was 
calculated, the effects of the vegetable content in the dietary consumed prior to sailing 
might be regarded as having diminished to vanishing point.’ In effect, the job was, 
at last, being tackled from the right end. . 


The outcome was astounding. In 1760 there had been 1,760 cases of scurvy 
at Haslar Naval Hospital: in 1806 there was one. 


Whenever possible, the fruit of citrus medica was substituted for. lemon juice ; 
a fact. which, by 1812, had earned for British mariners in American waters the nick- - 
name of ‘ Limejuicers ’-abbreviated in due course to the familiar ‘Limey’ of to-day. 


-But with the dietary in all present-day ocean-going craft carefully balanced to 
ensure the presence of a sufficient. proportion of ascorbic acid to keep scurvy in safe 
subjection, Service men might still spare a grateful thought for those pioneers of 
medical research, Lind, Blane, and Blair, as for conscientious Richard Hawkins, the 
first ‘ Limey ’ of them.all. _ For their contribution to the well-being of the sailor was 
as great in its way as that made by Surgeon Jonathan.Letterman, whose model field 
medical service, in the war between the States, has served as a pattern for all such 
organizations since, and offered more than’ one ‘useful hint for the succour of the 
man afloat, stricken down in the line of duty. 






















THE ORIGIN OF ‘THE MEDAL FOR 
“ DISTINGUISHED CONDUCT IN THE FIELD ” 


By BriGADIER H. B. LATHAM 


O-DAY the D.C.M. is one of the finest decorations which is open to the other 
ranks of the Army. Any non-commissioned officer or man who wears it has 
the regard of all. 

It may thus come as a surprise to many that originally it was only meant to 
be issued to those who took part in the Crimean War and it was intended that the 
V.C., which was instituted in 1856, was in future to take its place. Queen Victoria 
was convinced that this had in fact happened. “She is almost certain that the 
Distinguished Conduct Medal was [universally, she thinks] dropped when the Victoria 
Cross was instituted,”"! and many a soldier of that time would have agreed with her.? 
How the D.C.M. therefore came to be perpetuated is an interesting story, and since 
the reasons which preserved it from extinction were largely of a financial character, 
one must try and visualize the outlook of the soldier towards all medals and decorations 
a hundred years ago. 

THE SITUATION IN 1854 

The general issue of campaign medals had originated with that for the Battle 
of Waterloo in 1815 and had ‘been followed by the issue of some further twelve 
medals, mostly commemorating successful campaigns in the East. In spite therefore 
of the long European peace, the old ‘long service soldier’ of the time was well 
acquainted with this form of reward. 

There was no means by which the gallantry or good service of officers below 
field rank could be recognized®, and as far as the rank and file were concerned no 
steps had yet been taken, except in some cases on a regimental basis, to distinguish 


a soldier for gallantry in the field by the award of some personal medal or decoration . 


which would single him out from his fellows. 


The Secretary at War had, however, done much to promote ‘‘ Good conduct,’’ 
“ Faithful and Efficient Service,” and ‘‘ Meritorious or Distinguished Service’ by 
the institution in 1830 of the medal for “‘ Long Service and Good Conduct,”’ followed 
in 1845 by that for “ Meritorious Service.’ Though the clauses governing these 
awards have varied, both are well known to us to-day by the inscription which each 
carries on the reverse, but they were not generally referred to in this way at the time 
of their origin. 

The M.S.M. was then known as the “ Medal with Annuity ” or ‘‘ The Sergeants’ 
Medal ” and the L.S.G.C. medal was more commonly feferred to as ‘‘ The Medal with 
Gratuity.’’ It was in fact the financial clauses attached to each medal which appealed 
to the soldier, and the medal was only the outward sign that he had received an 
annuity or gratuity. There was close affinity between these two awards and since, 
by the original warrant under which it was issued, the D.C.M. was related to both, 
some of the clauses affecting their issue must be exarhined. 





1 In a letter to her Private Secretary, Major-General H. F. Ponsonby, dated 7th May, 
1874. Royal-Archives. F.8.123. | 

2 Royal Archives. F.8.110. 

3 The D.S.O. was instituted in 1886, and the M.C. in 1914. 

* See Queen’s Regulations as late as 1st December, 1859. 
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The M.S.M. was then a very coveted award, on,account.of the annuity of {20 
per annum attached to it. It could only be given to sergeants and above and, thor 
originally only 100 annuities could be effective ‘at any one time, steps had been take 
in 1853 to double this number by awarding a few additional medals each year until 
the total cost to the State was {4,000 per annum. ..It.is thus clear.that in 1854 the 
scale of issue did not. permit of each cavalry and infantry regiment holding one such 
award, and the selection was in the hands of the General Commanding-in-Chief. . The 
L.S.G.C. medal was open to all other ranks, and the gratuity awarded depended on 
the rank of the recipient at the time of the award. Length of service and exemplary 
conduct were the prime considerations and, though other minor clauses affected its scale 
of issue, the selection was in the hands of the commanding officer of each regiment. 


No individual could hold both medals. It was quite possible, however, for one 
man to earm both; but in this eventuality he had to return the L.S.G.C. medal and 
voluntarily relinquish any claimto the gratuity awarded with it, 





So when, on the 28th March, 1854, England declared war on Russia, there was 
still no award which.could be given for gallantry in the face of the enemy, and the 
two awards described above were more connected with “ good conduct in quarters 
rather than for distinguished conduct in the field.’’> By the 5th November, the army 
which had landed in the Crimea under the command of General Lord Raglan had 
not only won the three major battles of the Alma, Balaclava, and. _Inkerman*but had 
begun the long siege of Sebastopol, and the Government was under pressure in the 
House of Commons to institute some new order or decoration which could be given 
for individual acts of gallantry, and the Press, no doubt echoing the views of those 
then serving in the trenches, urged that some action should be taken to reward “‘ the 
man who was foremost in the charge.” 


The authorities reacted very quickly. On the 4th December, a new Royal 
Warrant was issued which, within the terms of 1853 Warrant, expanded the im- 
mediate award of annuities and at the same time made a grant of additional gratuities 
to each of the regiments serving in the Crimea campaign. 


On the 29th January; 1855, the Prime Minister announced in the House that 
“‘ Her Majesty has beer advised: to institute a ‘Cross of Merit,’* open to all ranks 
of the Army. The principle will be adopted of adjudicating the distinction according 
to the verdict of a jury of the peers of the individual who is to be distinguished.’’” 
This principle was first put forward by H.R.H. Prince Albert in a memorandum on 
the subject of all awards and decorations which he submitted.to the Prime Minister 
on 22nd January, 1855.8 It obviously expressea the opinion of the time and its 
application is to be seen not only in the original award of the D.C.M. but also in 
some of the earlier awards of the V.C. In the case of the latter, and without invoking 
the clause which allowed: for a “ collective act of gallantry,” bulk allotments of 
this coveted decoration were made to individual units and they were allowed to 
nominate the recipients by vote. 





5 Mr.. Sidney Herbert to H.R.H., F.-M. Prince Albert, K.G., 29th January, 1855. 
Royal Archives. E.5.33. 

6 This title was changed to ‘‘ Victoria Cross ” when the instituting warrant appeared 
a year later. 

7 Hansard 29.1.1855. Colt064. 
8 Royal Archives, E.5.18. 
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“THE Roya’ WARRANT® DATED THE 4TH DECEMBER, 1854 
The jail. text of this warrant reads as follows :-— 
“ MicrorIA R: 

“Whereas by our Royal Warrant of the 4th June, 1853, We were pleased to 
extend the rewards to Sergeants of Our Army for distinguished service from {2000 a 
year to £4000 a year by an ‘annual progression at the rate of £250 a year, or such other 
rate as might be decreed most expediént by Our Secretary at War ; and whereas We, 
deem it expedient to mark Our sense of the distinguished, gallant, and good conduct 
of the Army serving in the. East, under the command of Field-Marshal Lord Raglan, 
Our Will and Pleasure is; that one Sergeant in each regiment ‘of cavalry and infantry, 
and-of each battalion ofthe Foot.Guards, and of the Rifle’ Brigade serving in the 
East, in the Crimea,-or elsewhere under the command of’ Field-Marshal Lord Raglan, 
shall be selected bythe commanding officer and recénimended: to Us for the grant 
of an annuity not exceeding {20, provided that the aggregate of grants now made, 
and to be made, shall not exceed {4000 in any one year. The annuity so granted is 
to be at ‘the disposal of such Sergeant, although he may be. still in Our Service. 


-“‘ Tt isalso Our Will arid Pleasure, to extend the provisions of Our Royal Warrant 
of 13th April, 1854, and with the special view of marking our:sense of the distinguished 
service and gallant conduct in the field of Our Army-now serving in the East, in the 
Crimea, or elsewhere, under the command of Field-Marshal Lord Raglan, to order 
and direct that the commanding officer:of each regiment’ of cavairy shall be allowed 
to recommend one sergeant, two corporals, and four. privates, and the commanding 
officer of each regiment: of infantry, and of each battalion of Foot Guards, and of the 
Rifle Brigade shall be allowed to recommend one:sergeant, four corporals,.and ten 
privates to receive a medal and a gratuity of :— 


For a Sergeant . {15 
Fora Corporal {10 
For a Private “£5 


“ The gratuity to be placed in the Regimental Savings’ Bank, there to. remain in 
deposit at interest’ until his discharge from.Qur Service, and to be deemed. to be his 
personal property, in conformity with the terms of Our —_ Warrant of 13th April, 
1854." 

“Given at Our Court at St. James’s, this fourth day of December in the eighteenth 
year of Our reign. 
“By Her Majesty's Command 
[Signed] “ SypNeY HERBERT.” 


Though this was in fact the Warrant under which the D.C.M, was first issued, 
it contains no-direct; reference to any such medal and. the following — ahanid 
be noted :— 

The Warrant is divided into two parts. The first deals with the grant of 
annuities and relates these to the 1853 Warrant, which links such awards to the 
M.S.M. — , 

The total cost to the State was still not to exceed the £4,000 already laid down, 


but the date of availability was advanced, making it possible for each regiment.sefving 
under the command of Lord Raglan to receive one such annuity. 
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Rather surprisingly, the selection for these Crimean:annuities was placed in the 
hands of the commanding officers concerned; with the result that the control of the 
whole annuity scheme.by the. General Commanding-in-Chief or by the Secretary at 
War was inevitably weakened. : 


The second patt of the Warrant makes an additional grant of gratuities undet 
similar conditions to those governing the award of the L.S.G.C. maodaie but-omitting 
the clause concerning the length of service required. 


For the award of both these annuities and gratuities, ceeds a new factor 
had to-be taken into consideration. For the first.time in any of these Warrants 
the subject of “‘ gallant conduct ’’ is referred to. 


No mention is made ‘of any:medal till near the end of the Warrant when rather 
casually the words ‘‘ to receive a medal ’’ are inserted. As a result many believed 
that the normal annuity medal (the M.S.M.) was issued with these Crimean annuities:* 
This was, however, far from being the case, for on the 21st December the General 
Commanding-in-Chief wrote to Mr. Sydney Herbert, the Secretary at War, and asked 
him if this was intended or whether a new “ medal was to be struck illustrative of the 
gallantry exhibited.”"!° In the resulting correspondence the General Commanding-in 
Chief suggested that the new medal should carry on the obverse the single sar 
“Crimea,” andon the reyerse “ For Distinguished Conduct in the Field.”14_ Finally it 
was decided to accept the General Commanding-in-Chief’s suggestion for the reverse 
and to retain for the obverse that common to the L.S.G.C. medal, i.e. a military trophy 
having in*the centre the shield of the arms of Queen Victoria. A specimen copy, with 
the same ribbon that we now know so well, was submitted to Her arene. for agen 
on ‘the 29th January, 1855.42. 

On the 2nd February, the War Office pliced an ordet with the Royal Mint for 
“ about a thousand ’’ D.C.Ms., and by the 20th November, 1855, some 747 had been 
issued.14 


No mention is made.of any awards to the Royal desing or Royal Shiels 
and. Minets. - Both these corps were then under the Master General of the Ordnance 
and administered by the Board, but in regard to all medals and decorations the Board 
normally conformed to the orders promulgated by the General Commanding-in-Chief 
and issued them on a similar scale. In this case, since Lord Raglan, the M.G.O., was 
abroad, the General Commanding-in-Chief wrote to his Deputy, General Sir Hew Ross, 
on 27th December, calling his-attention to the new Warrant and suggesting that the 
Board might like to issue these rewards “ in the proportion of numbers engaged in the 
Crimea.”!4 This procedure was later complicated by the dissolution of the Board in 
May, 1855, and the awards for these two corps were eventually issued yak tod the 
office of the General Commanding-in-Chief—Lord Hardinge. 


The rolls of these early awards, now maintained in the War Office, are far from 


being complete. They contain none of the names of the recipients who served in 
the Royal Artillery prior to 1862, and it is most unfortunate that the lists of names 








. Royal Warrant 30.9.62. 
© 10 ARO, W.0.43(89) 115083. 
11 P.R.O. W.0.43(89) ‘115083, letter dated ‘2nd January, 1855. 
12 Royal Archives. E£.5:33. 
43 Records of the Royal Mint, - 
14 The Papers of F.-M. Lord Raglan now in the Royal United Service Imstigutiot. 
M.M.189. 
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for engraving on the medals:are no longer available, for the Letter Books show that 
additional awards continued up till 1861 at least. 


The roll for the Artillery was, however, embodied in an order issued by the 
D.A.G.—R.A., Woolwich, on the 23rd August, 185515, and that for the Sappers and 
Miners is to be found in The History of the Royal Sappers and Miners by Connolly, 
but it is still not clear how the issue for these two corps was computed. 


Unforeseen circumstances soon caused complications to arise over the issue of 
the awards promulgated by the Royal Warrant of 4th December, 1854. 


The Indian Mutiny broke out in 1857 and; before it terminated in 1859, had 
engaged more units than had fought in the Crimea. Some had, indeed, fought in 
both campaigns, but those which had only fought in the Mutiny felt that they had 
been ill rewarded vis-d-vis. those which had had the luck to be sent to the Crimea, 
and pressed for an extension of the Warrant to cover the Mutiny. 


Though it was clear that no individual could receive two annuities, since those 
issued with the D.C.M. and withthe M.S.M. were both paid out of the same fund, 
the Warrant had not made it clear as to whether an annuitant holding the M.S.M. 
could now receive the D.C.M. with a gratuity and so te in possession of two monetary 
awards. 


Cases also occurred where the annuitant holding the D.C.M. died whilst still 
serving, and the commanding officer of the regiment concerned awarded this vacant 
annuity to another sergeant of his battalion who was qualified by his service in the 
Crimea. 

In an attempt to clear these points the Adjutant-General issued the following :— 

**Horse Guards. Circular Memorandum. ist June, 1859.1 


“* It being desirable that the principles which regulate the grant of annuities and 
medals to sergeants who may be already in possession of medals and gratuities 
should be more clearly defined than they are at present, the following rules have 
been framed by His Royal Highness the General Commanding-in-Chief in concurrence 
with the Secretary of State for War, for the guidance of the Army generally. 

“1st. The medal accompanying the annuity and inscribed ‘ For Meritorious 
Service ’ is to be considered as given for service of the same nature as that accompany- 
ing the gratuity ‘ For long Service and Good Conduct.’ The former being held by 
sergeants only, the latter by non-commissioned officers and privates indifferently. 


“2nd. Both annuity and gratuity are also given under special circumstances 
accompanied by medals similarly inscribed ‘ For Distinguished Conduct in the Field,’ 


“ 3rd. When a sergeant on becoming an annuitant receives a medal denoting by 
its inscription that it is given for service similar to that for which he has already 
received a medal, he will be required to relinquish the latter medal with its accompany- 
ing gratuity and to sign a declaration that he does so voluntarily. 

“ 4th. When however the inscription on the medal granted to a sergeant together 
with an annuity shows that it is given for service of a different nature from that for 
which he already holds a medal, he will be required to relinquish the gratuity only, 
making a like declaration as to its voluntary relinquishment. 





18 A copy was published i in Jackson‘ Woolwich Journal, ‘Vol. XII, rst Rilsdebe, 


1855, page 135. 
16 P_R.O. W.O. 32/76. 
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‘‘ sth. Commanding officers are at liberty to recommend the re-appropriation of 
a relinquished gratuity to any other deserving soldier-or soldiers, provided they shall 
have been serving in the year for which the gratuity was originally awarded and shall 
have fulfilled the required conditions as to service and character in that year. 
“ By Command, |; . 
[Signed] ‘“‘ G. A, WETHERALL, Adjutant-General ”’ 


In this ‘ clarifying’ circular, paragraph three only recapitulated the current 
practice that no individual could then hold both the M.S.M. and the L.S.G.C. medal, 
whilst paragraph four clearly envisaged the fact that no. man could receive. two 
annuities. An annuitant already in, possession of the.M.S.M. could not. receive the 
D.C.M. with another annuity, but could be awarded the latter medal with a gratuity. 
But in that eventuality he had to surrender the gratuity.1” 

The result of these rules was to place at the disposal of the commanding officer 
further monetary awards, for he now. controlled the award of the surrendered 
gtatuities. 

In addition, the rather vague wording of paragraphs two and five seemed to open 
the award of the D.C.M. to those regiments only employed in the Mutiny, and the 
number of applications’ from this source increased and they were hard to resist. 
In fact the position deteriorated so rapidly that the General Commanding-in-Chief, 
H.R.H. The Duke of Cambridge, was forced-to-lay the matter before the Secretary 
of State for War and on 7th November, 1861, he wrote as follows :—1* 


“ Sir—I am directed by. the General Commanding-in-Chief to request you will 
inform the Secretary of State for War that His Royal Highness is desirous of drawing 
his attention to the circumstances under which medals ‘ For Distinguished Conduct 
in the Field ’’ were last granted with annuities and gratuities under the provision of 
the Royal Warrant of the 4th December, 1854, such marks of distinction being then 
intended as rewards for service in the Crimea. 

“ In reference to such medals granted with gratuities, the issue necessarily ceased 
as soon as the allotted sums varying from {15 to £5 were awarded to the respective 
Regiments entitled to them. 

“ With regard to the Distinguished Conduct medals granted with annuities, on 
the latter becoming vacant. by death or promotion, other non-commissioned officers 
have succeeded to them, who could not be rewarded at an earlier period from the 
fact of the fund being appropriated. 

“In some instances the sergeants who have been recently rewarded in this manner 
have had strong claims on account of combined service in the Crimea and India, but 
some cases (as shown in the accompanying copies of letters from Colonel Ewart, 
78th Highlanders) are now under consideration in which the service has been confined 
to India, but yet is of such a distinguished character that it is desirable to mark it 





17 Queen’s Regulations of 1859 throw more light on these conditions :— 

‘Neither can two medals for ‘ Distinguished Conduct in the Field’ be held by 
the same individual, but a sergeant on becoming an annuitant must relinquish one 
of them.,, An annuitant may, however, hold the ‘ Meritorious,Service’ medal or that 
for ‘Good Conduct.and Long Service ” together with the medal for * Distingnished 
Conduct in the Field’.” ‘dale cae 
18 P_R.O. W.O. 32/76. 
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by-a medal of that nature to accompany the annuity it‘is proposed to award to one 
of the four sergeants named in the margin, belonging to a Regiment that: bore so 
important a #9 in the oe yet for the gs aver of the late agente in that 
country. 

“Under the circumstances His. Royal Highness is desirous of being informed 
whether Sir George Lewis-is-cf the opinion that a-new warrant is necessary for the 
grant of Distinguished Conduct Medals in such cases as have been alluded to, and 
would also suggest whether it would not be desirable to authorize the issue of such 
medals ‘either with the amnuity or gratuity, where the’ conduct ™of the soldier is 
represented to have been of Such a nature as to fairly entitle him to that mark of 
cone! for service performed in any part of the world. 

[Signed] ““'W. F. Forster, Major-Genetal. p 


».dHE. Roya WARRANT OF. THE 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1862 

The fight for ‘the survival/of the D.C.M.-was now fairly, joined:; - Experience, had 
shown that the retention of this decoration was desirable in addition to that: of: the 
Victoria-Cross, but it was soon apparent that if this was to be. achieved a new Warrant 
would have to be issued. 

The General Commanding-in-Chief urged that the medal should: be made 
available fer presentation in all future campaigns and asked that the monetary grants 
attached toit by the Warrant.of the 4th December, 1854, should be retained. But the 
Treasury refused to accept such an unlimited liability, and-the Secretary of; State: for 
War argued that if these financial clauses were retained he would lose control not, only 
of the award of the decoration but of the annuity fund as well. 

Finally it was decided to retain the medal, though with fundamental changes in 
the. basis of its award. 

Fhe new Warrant was issued on the 30th September, 1862.1® By this the D.C.M. 


was to be awarded for an individual act of gallantry or distinguished service in any 


future campaign in any part of the world.2° No annuities or gratuities.were now 
normally attached to the award! and the emphasis lay on the decoration itself... This 
is best shown in the changed form of submission. Prior to 1862, the individual 
concerned was recommended for “ the grant of an annuity of twenty pounds... 
(with a silver medal) as a reward....” After 1862 the wording was changed to read 

. be granted a Distinguished Conduct Medal.” 

In keeping with the medal’s enhanced dignity, one further change was made. 
It could only be awarded on the recommendation of the General Commanding-in- 
Chief. But though the D.C.M. had now acquired a new and unique characier, it 
was still the same medal which had been originated by the Royal Warrant of the 
4th December, 1854. 


“ 





19 As expanded By War Office Circular 785 of 1862. 

20'-War Office Circular 233 of 1862 made the award non-rétrospective: 

21 A provision was made for the grant of annuities to specially ‘recommended 
sergeants from the fund of £4,000 established in 1853. 
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A CENTRAL ARMY TACTICAL: SCHOOL 
By.‘ ARRAG ”’ : 


Dry books-of tactics are ‘beneath the notice of a man of genius, 
and it is@ known fact that every British officer is inspired with 
a perfect apy ine of; his. duty,;the, moment ‘he gets. his.com- 
mission”... Advice to the Officers "" the British eae oe page 72. 


author, producer, and stage manager of its own tactical teaching. Co-operation 

between all arms is a principle of war but, as a principle of training, it appears 
to lack the continuity it desérves throughout the army officer’s career. ‘ It is'instilled 
into the officer from time to time, just as moments of lucidity are induced in a lunatic 
by means of the galvdnic battery... At infréquent intervals strong .shoeks are 
administered which awaken -in‘him a:sense of his responsibilities: Left to himself 
hei is free to rape yore into a world of his own-~and ‘he. does sa 1 


|: is‘a strange, but true fact, that each’ of the Army’s fighting arms is sista 


Every siheae must clearly be master of his own particulay ‘trade.’ This 1 is the 
first essential. Preparation for the crucial moment at which an officer’s technical 
background first has to‘ be grafted on to the skilis® of f other’ arms is imag left to 
chance’ during the early part of his career. 


But. all these. crafts,-once in battle, must converge on a; common. n objective, A 
central tactical school would make preparation for this moment.anatural:step.in.the 
officer’s upbringing. It is the purpose¢,of this article to suggest. how. sugh a school 
might take its place in training the Army for war. 


It may well:-be thought. that: this particular shontcoming,, of the, junit § day, 
progress towards professional -fficiency has-been, overstated. After all; officers.of, all 
arms do meet and work together at the R.M.A., Sandhurst, .on;mangsuyres, at the 
Staff College, and later at the Senior Officers, School. 


Experience shows, however, that the young’ officer inevitably conomntrates al} 
his loyalty or interest on his own arm or unit as soon asi he has,passed.through the 
Academy. ‘Consciously, or otherwise, he! tends to banish from. hismind:much. of 
what he has been taught about the other arms while he was there: Occasional visits 
to other units and opportunities of handling strange equipment,are regarded im much 
the same light as a trip to the Continerit andoften evoke ‘the same insular reactions. 


On formation training the impact of practical co-operation, with other.arms is 
felt only by a selected few, who are compelled to make @ conscious effort to, understand 
the problems of their opposite numbers. That such. understanding: comes neither 
easily nor naturally is due to the divergent training the officers have received for the 
greater part of their military lives. 


It is true that the single purpose of all arms is thoroughly taught at the Staff 
College. But, for the average student, this theme is necessarily subordinated to the 
very personal nature of the course upon which so much of his future depends. By the 
time he reaches the Senior Officers School he will undoubtedly Have gained’ a 
sound understanding of the work of all.arms. This knowledge has come, in time to 
fit him for command, but too late for him to use it from the start of his career for the 
good of the Service. 
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It can be said, therefore, that an officer may attain command of a’company or 
the equivalent while still lacking that sense of the unity of tactics with which the 
authoritative teaching of a central tactical school could have equipped him. 


Before suggesting how such a school could be formed, its aim must be decided. 
An examination of the tactical teaching at present carried out by the several arms 
should then show how this charter could be most effectively fulfilled. 


First, bounds must be set to the field it is intended to cover. To deal in any 
detail with the activities of all arms, in the literal sense of the term, would make.a 
practical syllabus impossible in a course of reasonable length, The roles of the 
administrative services, are, in any case, mainly a matter for the staff and do not fall 
naturally into the realm of tactics, although their vital importance becomes fully 
apparent later in an officer’s career. 


The teaching of the school should, therefore, embrace the five basic arms which 
a commander -will seek to bring into battle as a single entity—Armour, Artillery, 
Engineers, Signals, and Infantry. These bounds will limit the scope of the instruction, 
but not—most emphatically—the attendance, which should be open to all regiments 
and corps. 

The present lack.of single tactical direction leads strongly to the conclusion that 
the basic course at this school should be designed for the young Regular officer as 
soon as he has gained a fair mastery of the activities of his own particular arm. 
This necessary standard of competence would be built up by courses at the appropriate 
‘own arm’ schools—for example Small Arms at Hythe or Gunnery: at Larkhill— 
and by at least six months with an active unit. 


The tactical course itself might last two months and, in order to give commanding 
officers some freedom in the training of their young officers, would only be compulsory 


in the sense that every officer would have to attend it at some time during the first - 


five years of his service. 


This young officers’ course should be designed to give the officer the confidence 
that he possesses a sound tactical knowledge founded upon the experience of the 
Army. as a: whole.and should, therefore, greatly increase his value to his unit for his 
first tight to ten years. At this stage in his career, when his thoughts turn toward 
promotion or. the Staff College, a second course at the school should be available to 
him. This would be designed to equip him for a major’s command and to help him 
in the organizing of tactical training within his unit. 

The school’s charter would be founded upon these two courses but wouid also 
have to meet other needs of almost equal importance. Short courses would be run 
for the Territorial Army, and for senior officers. Periodically there would have to be 
study periods for instructors from ‘own arm’ schools, for technical instruction is only 
justified within the framework of tactics. Visits to the school would also be included 
in the programmes of technical courses. 

It is of no value at this stage to suggest a detailed syllabus for all these courses, 
but there must be one constant theme throughout the instruction. The student 
must sink his ‘ armtiJaidentity and be forced to approach every problem as,;an officer 
owing: allegiance to the Service as a whole and to no particular faction. 

Due to thé wide scope of this charter, the schoél would inevitably become ‘the 
main, indeed the only, agency under the War Office for the expression of official 
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tactical doctrine. It would be vital, therefore, to prevent its becoming a colossus, 
whose shadow would stunt, the growth of individual views and trample upon the 
enthusiasm and initiative of its subjects. 


To overcome this very real danger, the field from which the commandant and his 
staff should be selected should necessarily embrace the best elements of the whole 
Service, and anything in the nature of a rigid quota from each arm would have to be 
avoided. A further safeguard, no less important, would be to encourage the school 
to be represented at all major exercises and to send teams out to overseas theatres. 
‘ Encouragement ’ presupposes men and money. Personal contacts with commanders 
and their troops would infuse.reality to a degree far greater than can result: from 
second-hand reports and occasional visits by high commanders. Instructors from the 
school should, as a corollary, pay frequent visits to Dominion and Allied armies, 


Drawing its strength, therefore, from many parts of the world, the school would 
perform two vital roles,. It would, first, formulate tactical doctrine and, secondly, 
be responsible for spreadine that doctrine in the simplest and most useful form 
through courses and publications. The two roles are inter-dependent and both demand 
the very best in instructors, buildmgs, and training grounds. These resources exist, 
but at present are dispersed between a number of schools throughout Britain. It is 
now necessary to examine these existing assets to uncover the foundations for a 
central tactical school. This cannot be superimposed upon the present establishments 
but must spring from and, in time, absorb them. 


The School of Artillery, the School of Military Engineering, and the School of 
Infantry all have tactical wings, each of which collects such information as it can and, 
ynder loose direction from the War Office, formulates it into a tactical doctrine for 
its own arm. Due to their wide separation in distance, and consequently in thought, 
consultation between these wings is sketchy and infrequent. The policy of one may, 
as a result, diverge very considerably from the view of one or both of the others. 
This is hardly surprising, lacking as they do day-to-day contact. Add to this the fact 
that both Sandhurst and the officer cadet schools must seek guidance from all three 
establishments, and the danger of the present separated system is all too evident. 


The Royal Armoured Corps is not hampered by these difficulties for the astonishing 
reason that it maintains no tactical wing at all and must, presumably, rely for the 
tactical training of its officers on such lessons as emerge from manceuvres or upon the 
individual views of regimental commanders of the three, very different, types of 
armoured unit. 


The tactical wing of the School of Infantry is alone in having a manceuvre area, 
as opposed to a mere range, on its very door-step. It is fortunate, too, in being 
housed in modern barracks which contain most of the amenities required for tactical 
instruction. It has, as well, its own demonstration troops in the shape of a squadron 
of tanks and a battalion of infantry, both of which are used to give practical teaching 
in the various phases of war. These solid advantages make the wing the nearest 
existing approach to the all arms tactical school so necessary tothe Army. The addition 
of a battery of artillery would, in fact, make available a battalion group to form the 
basis of instruction. No sweeping and expensive;changes in its. present structure 
would, therefore, be needed to adapt the wing to its wider function. This one fact 
leads to the proposal that it should provide the foundationi-for he new. school, 
There is, however, an additional and more fundamental reason. Tactics are, at any- 
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thing above platooir level, essentially all arms tactics, and this principle of co-operation 
is inherefit in all the present téachings at Warminster. The trarisition would, therefore, 
be a smooth one from both the administrative and instructional angles, although it is 
not contended that this would be achieved without certain initial cost to the public. 
Since finance is clearly a most-important factor, the savings eventually. achieved, by 
closing the separate arms tactical wings would need detailed study. It would be 
surprising, however, if this investigation did not reveal a very considerable long-term 
saving in money, man-power, and effort. 


It appears, therefore, that the formation of'a-central tactical school would give 
the Army a Single tactical doctrine fourided on the day-to-day contact of repre- 
sentatives from all arms, both students and instructors. While it is not trueto say that 
the various arms are slipping further apart under the present system, they are held 
together by a cumbersome and wasteful system. Divergencies are constantly 
apparent and are only prevented from widening into fissures by an unnecessary 
expenditure of both time and energy. The-cure.exists and it needs only a very small 
effort in money, material, and men to cover the skeleton .tactical school with the 
cloth of ‘ golden co-operation.’ _Field-Marshal Lord Wavell summed up? in a single 
phrase ‘what was required in the education of the officer: “ mobility of mind and 
mobility .of body,” and reminded his audience that “the ideal officer must be 
afraid of nothing—not even. of a new idea.” 





1 Lecture given at the Royal United Service Institution on 15th February; 1933. © 
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NUCLEAR ENERGY FOR AIRCRAFT PROPULSION 
By Group:Carrain G: W. WILLIAMSON,:0. B. E., M: G. 


OST of us.are oouminaned to, the idea of a solar system in ‘which relatively 

minute planets revolve around an immense nucleus we call the sun; from 

that nucleus the planets were flung, in, much the same manner. in.which.the 
moon was detached from the earth. 

It is not quite so easy to imagine a similar system existing a million tinies over 
in a drop of water or a grain of sand; yet, every atom is in effect a solar system, 
in which, if the nucleus or sun were represented by a tennis ball its revolving planets 
might be the size of peas, more than.400 yards away. Most:of the chemical elements 
with which we deal in normal life are stable, Tike copper, water, and oxygen ; others 
are like young suns, still throwing pieces of themselves away. These are styled 
radio-active elements;; from them particles.are thrown off with such-energy that they 
go far beyond the-attraction,of the relatively solid’ nucleus and may.collide with the 
nucleus of another- solar system. 

An atom which throws away particles must necessarily lose weight +. ‘its atomic 
weight’ does not remain the same, and it becomes a different element by'a process of. 
degradation. . Thus, in many millions of years, uranium passes through 14’ stages of 
elemental decomposition; resulting in elements which includé radium, bismuth, and 
the final one of lead, in a'stable form. But it:is the fiery particles:themselves which 
provide us with nuclear energy; the degradation of the element only means that, 
nuclear fuel, like any other fuel, is in effect consumed and has to be replaced. In.its 
natural state uranium is always accompanied by the lead into which a proportion of it. 
has changed during the lifetime of this planet. Much more important, natural 
uranium consists of 99.3 per cent. of the relatively inert type.U2%8,-and: only .0;7 
per cent. of U**® from which energy is released when the nucleus, the tennis ball of 
our solar system, is split or chipped. This is the process styled ‘atomic fission. 


The nucleus of one atom of U**5 is split when it is hit by a flying particle from 
another. The distance between adjacent nuclei if they were as big as tennis balls 
would be 800 yards ;, in fact, with small lumps of material, the chances of one nucleus 
being hit by a particle from another are so remote that each small lump may be 
described as ‘safe,’ from the point of view of the possibility of explosion. Professor 
Andrade? says: “ Two lumps of U*5, each harmless, should automatically disintegrate 
if brought together so as to forma bigger lump, supposing ‘that the sizes are suitably 
chosen. This is, in fact, one-way in which atomic bombs are detonated.” When the 
lumps are separated; there are plenty of inert nuclei with which the flying particle 
could collide, including those in the oxygen, nitrogen, or argon of the air:which fills 
the space between. 

If the lumps are brought into close contact, particles from each are sure'to traverse 
the mass of the material in the other, since as many as 2,000 emissions may take place 
in each second. When one.such particle splits an atomic-nucleus into two, three or 
more flying particles-are produced ; though some get lost or absorbed, the remainder 
may collide with other uranium nuclei, multiplying the effect, into what is styled “a 
chain reaction.’’ If this, is. permitted to be instantaneous, as in .a bomb, energy 
equivalent to 20,000 tonsof T.N.T.is released in a fraction of a second : at Hiroshima, 
leaves on trees were not shriveled by so short an exposute, 


“. THe Atom ‘ant “its is Energy, P. I 58, published: by G. Bell and Soi Ltd, 
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The basis of any engine must be the pile or reactor, in which rods of radio-active 
material are separated by some inert material, so that flying particles, after in- 
numerable collisions which are unproductive, arrive with less energy ; and even this 
energy can be controlled by materials which absorb or collect the energetic particles. 
The heat-energy produced by the pile might be applied to an air-flow, expanded and 
exhausted to a jet; or the air may be passed through the blades of a gas turbine driving 
a propeller or ducted fan; or the heat might generate steam for a steam turbine. 


In some remote future, this may become the principle of electrical supply when, 
with a falling output of coal accompanied by rising prices, atomic energy produced in 
large quantities may become slightly the cheaper of the two. Engines of this type have 
already been made, at least in the U.S.A. One of them intended for application to a 
small submarine was exhibited in the hall of the Pentagon ; this is the product of the 
Electric Boat Company. 


But the most important feature of any atomic engine ‘is ‘the deadly radiation, 
or gamma-ray, from which human beings, and indeed every other form of life or matter, 
must be protected. The screen may consist of several feet of concrete, or perhaps 
a less ammount of lead ; but in either case (though it is quite practicable to convey this 
screen in submarine or aircraft-carrier), in an aircraft the minimum weight will be 
so great that engine and screen could only be carried by an aeroplane about twice the 
size of the Bristol Brabazon. Consideration has been given to this problem by a 
number of the world’s greatest designers ; and three of them are unanimously of the 
opinion that the only vehicle which is practical and practicable is a very large flying- 
boat. An aircraft of the order of 250 tons will be necessary’; and looking back over 
our difficulties with the much smaller Brabazon, it would appear that nothing short 
of the unlimited runways of a large harbour or the open sea would permit safe and 
adequate take-off and landing distance. 


However, the U.S.A. at least may have other ideas ; it is nearly five years since 
consideration was first given to the problem of producing aircraft in which atomic 
energy would be applied to propulsion. Contracts have since been given for the atomic 
engines to firms such as General Motors of America, and the famous aircraft-engine 
makers Pratt and Whitney, the firm which produces under licence modified engines 
based upon the series produced in this Country by Rolls Royce. 


As regards the airframe, the firms with contracts from the U.S. Government are 
Fairchild, who have been building a novel aircraft with a detachable hull, previously 
described on page 404 of this JouRNAL for August, 1952 ; and Consolidated Vultee, 
Convair for short, at present making a 60-ton flying-boat for anti-submarine work, 
as well as a supersonic water-based fighter of advanced design. This is of course not 
the first water-based fighter, though it may be the fastest ; the idea was pioneered 
by Saunders-Roe. 


In the U.S.A., thousands of millions of dollars are being spent upon the setting 
up of atomic laboratories by almost every aircraft firm ; Government testing insti- 
tutions for atomic engines are well forward, one of them devoted solely to the testing 
of these engines for aircraft use. It would therefore appear extremely likely that in 
due course suitable atomic engines will be'produced for aircraft, and at that time 
airframes of the appropriate size and shape:will also be available. We can only give 
a very rough’guess at the time which may elapse befote the first: af such monsters is 
flown. But informed American opinion places this event as far away as 1960 to 1965. 
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The plan-form and general outline of such aircraft must be merely a matter of 
conjecture ; there is a certain simplicity in the design based upon the use of steam 
turbines coupled to some form of propeller. Especially in the U.S.A., propellers have 
been developed, on the basis of prolonged wind tunnel and full-scale tests, which have 
the ends cut off at right angles to the centre line of each blade, and towards. these 
sturdy tips the propeller, and especially the right-angled cut-off, is of knife-like 
sharpness. But although such propellers may be efficient up to 550 or even 600 m.p.h. 
there will be a very rapid falling off in efficiency at higher speeds. It seems possible that 
instead, the turbine may drive a.ducted fan, which is a small, very high speed pro- 
peller, running in a tube or duct. This small diameter, high-speed fan or propeller 
produces thrust by the expulsion of air at the end of the duct, something like a high- 
speed propeller or a low-speed jet. The effect of the duct is to increase the efficiency 
of the fan by eliminating losses at the propeller tips. Ducted fans form part of some 
of the modern jet engines, especially where a proportion of the air by-passes the 
combustion chambers and joins the exhaust just before the jet to provide increased 
efficiency of combustion. 


It has previously been stated that three famous designers have given considera- 
tion to the type of aircraft which might be used for atomic power. One of them is 
Mr. David Keith-Lucas, chief designer of Short Brothers and Harland Limited, of 
Belfast : his brochure, entitled The Shape of Wings to Come, has a page headed 
“‘ Atomic Power.” He points opt that the aircraft ought to be a flying-boat because 
of the high landing weight, which,.on a land-plane, would mean a heavy undercarriage 
and the need for airfields with exceptionally long runways capable of taking very 
heavy loads... The reactor unit and engine might be in the hull of the boat, and the 
passengers in the wing, with a very bad view, or in the wing-tip floats. 


Mr. Henry Knowler, chief designer of Saunders-Roe, says of an atomic-powered 
installation: ‘‘ The weight of reactor unit, controls, and screening would be high ; 
this part of the installation takes the place of the fuel load in the conventional aircraft. 
A very approximate approach to the aircraft weight indicated that for structure, 
engines, take-off assistance, and useful load, roughly 60 per cent of the total weight 
would be required. Therefore, for a reactor unit weighing, say, 100 tons, an aircraft 
of from 500,000 Ib. to 600,000 lb. weight would be necessary. This is a very big 
aircraft to contemplate as a land-plane, but as a flying-boat such a size would be 
acceptable without query.” 


Some_of the most advanced aircraft in the world are those built by Consolidated 
Vultee, who hold a U.S. contract for airframes. to take nuclear-power engines. 
They were the first aircraft. builders in the world to. produce a modern jet-powered, 
delta fighter ; they have gone one better by designing a supersonic, water-based aircraft, 
also of delta plan-form. A very big, supersonic, delta shape, water-based aircraft 
might be the basic idea for the Convair airframe. 


4 

No one has disclosed very much information in regatd to the. weight of fuel 
which a nuclear-powered aircraft might carry. No miore than a few pounds of the 
right ‘kind of uranium’might last: for‘about'seo hours, and would drive a 250-ton 
flying-boat across the Atlantic about 20’times ; but if the screemalone were to weigh 
75 tons, the totd) afidunt of uranium carried: might be: increased’ with consequent 
incréase in screen-weight, sd ‘that replacement of the complete reactor might not be 
necessary much more than once a year; this is no more than sheer guess-work. 
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We: must not overlook: the fact: that these enornious aircraft will need far more 


than the ordinary landing:space ; thedireraft takes off with a gross load of 250 tons, 


for.example, and lands -with the same load, since hardly any of the-fuel-has;been 
consumed; and if it: were, it:does:not change to any extent in total weight, True; 
the. turbines might be driven by steam ; but thése will be condensing engines with a 
closed-circuit flow; and:little or no water will be Jost either.; So:pilots will doubtless 
bécome accustomed to putting down a 250-ton flying-boatat 150 m.p.h; 3 and it would 
appear that it-might be economic to sweep: the water riihway frequently, lest this 
monster should touch a piece of floating timber during its high-speed:run,, | 


It seems possible that the reactor and engine complete, despite a weight of about 
100 tons, might be lifted out long before the fuel was even half exhausted, and re- 
placed by a new unit, completely screened. This has been hinted at in Americam 
papers, in their speculations as to the possibility of a nuclear-powered fighter, 
probably. unmanned and therefore unscreened. The téchnique of installing and 
starting the engines is already known to us, since it has been applied to thé final 
stages of launch of guided missiles. A combination of remoté control of moving and 
lifting equipment, mechanical hands, also remotely controlled, forsmaller adjustments, 
and several television cameras to. keep an eye on proceedings in general, would permit 
an unscreened: jet engine to, be lowered into the hull:of a nuclear-powered fighter; 
specially designed for this type of installation. 


Long before that day we shall have experience of the type of sitliapinnit inter- 
ceptor which is styled, at least in the U.S.A., “ the vertical fighter.”” This does-net 
mean that the fighter necessarily leaves-the ground vertically, as it is a mvh simpler 
problem to launch it from a ramp sloping-at 45° or perhaps 60° ; but even with one or 
two existing piloted fighters, the total jet thrust exceeds the total weight, and’ the 
aircraft could therefore be propelled vertically into the sky, like a rocket, merely by 
standing upon the reaction of the enormous jet thrust.’ So the. term’ “‘ vertical 
fighter” is not misleading; and, in the American Press, this type of launch ard this 
type of vertical climb have been visualized as being. applicable to the unmanned, 
unscreened, nuclear-powered interceptor. 


In five or ten years from now both American and British staffs of flying-.services 
will have to consider the operational advantages and limitations of nuclear-powered 
aircraft. Dealing with the limitations first, no small manned aircraft is ever likely 
to be propelled by this means ; so atomic fighters would be of the unmanned, un- 
screened type, suited for vertical take-off; at the other end of the scale, transport 
or bomber aircraft would weigh at least 250 tons, and must either be flying-boats or 
be provided with immensely long runways. This is on the assumption that the 
nuclear-powered aircraft is generally of the same conventional type as the largest 
heavy bombers or transport aircraft to-day. 


Designers of airframes for atomic.engines doubtless know where the trend of 
design is taking them ; the rest of us may only speculate upon the important problems 
of getting these: aircraft off the ground and back again. It does not follow that 
in ten years from now large aircraft must necessarily run along the ground or the 
water for a couple of miles before taking to their natural element, the air. It-has been 
pointed out that, with jet engines which exce¢d in thrust’ the total weight of an aircraft, 
the aircraft may be blown upwards off the ground ‘merely by ‘directing the jets 
downwards ; and there may be no great difficulty in arranging some such mechanism 
on enormous aircraft of the future. This presupposes that the atomic heat may be 
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applied to a reaction jet, much-mare’ simple. than a very high-speed steam turbine, 
driving a supersonic titanium propeller in a duct. 

There is another speculation, nd‘lesswild than the above. In the strange air- 
frames of the future, might it not be possible to drive a series of horizontal rotors 
froin the atom’engines for take-off; and then apply their power to reaction jets for 
horizontal prépulsion, or to ductéd fans ?' The blades'of’a seriés ‘of rotors might théen 
be feathered and folded or, alternatively, have their incidence adjusted sos to provide 
hérizontal lifting’ surfaces suited-to forward flight; Supplementary to-any stub wings 
whith might bé extended to maintain the aircraft‘generally in the level flight attitude 
until adjustment of the many totors was completed. ‘The general arrangement would 
thén correspond to the well- knowit design of Jules-Verne, in his book The Clipper of the 
Clouds. This vessel was supported by a considéfable series of small-span horizontal 
rotors, and pushedfotward'by 2 Single large propeller at’ the stern ; this geet is 
projected only from memories more than 50 years old: 

, If something like thi§ were’ practicable ih ten years from’now, a strange field of 
operational application suggests itself. These enormous battleships of the air ‘would 
possess unlimited range, freedom from breakdown, huge hull capacity and‘ load- 
carrying ability, combined also with ability to ascend and descend vertically. “Half 
a dozen of the: atomi¢ monsters; very heavily gunned, could plant themselves. astride 
the enemy lines of communication, sitting on the.ground,. provided .with,rocket 
batteries firing guided. missiles ;,.one or twe could jbe continuously on patrol all day 
and ail night 'to téport;any-attempt at attack by ground forces. At least one American 
periodical has Speculated whether-a collection of these,fortresses-could not be protected 
from ground attack by means of a ‘ring of radio-active dust, which-would undoubtedly 
prebSent'another uncomfortable problem for the Infantry of the future,as if gas masks 
and, gas clothing were not enough. .. Rettaies of atomic, cannon will also enter this 
futuristic picture: 

Vertical ascent or descent wonid permit take-off from land or water, or either, 
with aorrespondingly simple alighting ;::and it would no longer be: necessary, to 
carry a few tons‘ of under-carriage and tail-wheel. One of the airframes already on 
order for nuclear ‘propulsion is believed to! be of flying. boat type: the possibility of 
vertical ‘descent ‘on water would simplify the speedy: arrival of air-passengers to a 
great city such as London: the huge aircraft could alight close to shore on .the 
broader reaches of the Thames, close to a riverside tube station, and disembark its 
passengers straight into an extended entrance hall. 


Ability to remain in: the ,2 air for days or. weeks presents fresh possibilities for 
anti-submarine work, patrol and reconnaissance, torpedo or bomb attack, or mine- 
laying :.. the Glenn Martin:4-jet Seamaster, 65 tons gross weight with a speed of 530 
miles. per hour, has been designed as a minelayer. 

Now that the Dravo-built 110-ton cannon, mobile at 30.miles an hour, has 
fired its first atomic projectile, a’ correspondingly small charge may be applied to 
mine or torpedo, guided missile or pilotless aircraft, any or all of which.could be 
launched by nuclear aircraft with almost unlimited,range and endurance; an 
extremely expensive method of making war, and,a-great waste of precious radio- 
active materials. 

It is an uncomfortable picture,; and it is, to ba hoped that the problems. of 
communication between 1 hations may yet be solved by the statesmen of the West and 
of the East, co-operating in building one world by means of ideas and intelligence, 
rather than the use-of mere emotions, 











RIFLE SHOOTING 
By “ Baz-GuL.” 


which affects one while driving an old car for the last time on the way to 
hand it in and take delivery of a new one. Perhaps we have something of 
the same feeling about the conception of rifle shooting as it has. been known for the 
last 50 years; it is out of date, uneconomic, and its original performance has been 
surpassed by more modern machinery. We know we ought to change it, yet we hate 
to say goodbye to something to which we are accustomed and which at one time served 
us so well. . Besides, there are always those lingering doubts as to whether the new 
“Roadhog super six’ is what we really want on our flimsily secured overdraft, and 
whether we should not adhere to shooting application practices at frame targets, 
scoring 4, 3, 2, I for a few more years.. In fact, we need to make up our minds to give 
more than lip service to.the importance of shooting, discard our conservative methods, 
and train our men from. the early stages to use their rifles as they may have to in a 
future war. 


Strangely enough, the recurrent criticism of our shooting is usually directed at 
only the personal weapons aspect of it. Comment on the accuracy of tank armaments 
is fulsome, criticism of the Royal Regiment comes mostly from within the Regiment 
itself, and machine gun and mortar platoons have been known to blind even senior 
officers, as well as themselves, with science. Mention of the private soldier’s weapon 
has the effect of letting loose a babel of comment, and probably always has done. 
One can imagine it starting with “ wet bowstrings and ‘tis now the eve of battle ”’ 
and continuing until it developes into “ never see bolt action now like that feller 
who was mess sergeant when we joined.”” Many have said, say, and are horribly likely 


Mi of us have experienced that peculiar and unnecessary feeling of sadness 


to go on saying, “‘the standard of shooting must be improved.” This may be . 


because the. use of rifle and light automatic, like physical training and organized 
games, is one of the subjects on which everyone feels themselves qualified to. speak 
and entitled to be dogmatic. Let us take one view and assume that the standard 
of rifle shooting is still important and needs to be improved. Let us go even further 
and give some thought to it, even if it means abandoning other fascinating subjects. 


Having learned a lesson from the Boers, and then had the best part of 14 years to 
perfect it, the first British Expeditionary Force in the 1914-18 War probably produced 
the highest standard of rifle shooting ever arrived at in the British Army. But that was 
learned in more leisurely days when the rifle was the main weapon and there were few 
others, when the soldier had fewer outside distractions close at hand; ‘and when he 
spent seven days a week in barracks. In fact they did with the Lee Enfield what a 
young National Service soldier can do with a Bren. From what one hears from 
older officers there were more frequent unofficial competitions at that time, both 
within units and inter-unit. In the early thirties outside distractions had increased, 
but the infantryman’s main weapons were still the rifle and Lewis gun only. Although 
the engagement was for seven years with the Colours and men were shooting for extra 
pay, the proportion of indifferent ‘Shotswas not negligible. There is no need to 
enumerate-all thé ‘difficulties! of maintaining @high standard under present day 
circumstances, but three of them are outstanding—shortiseryice,of the majority of 
-other ranks and perforce a short period of recruit training; shortage of long service 
and experienced non-commissioned officers, and lack of interest. The men: are 
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basically the same stuff as they always were, but, alas, the unit has to try and complete 
too many requirements in too.short'a time. The result is that officers and non-com- 
missioned officers spend their lives in just not losing the fight against time and 
circumstances. .On paper the requirements are all met somehow or other, but how 
many of the results attained are really first class ? 


Why is the standard bad? Is a high standard necessary and, if so, what can be 
done about it? At least:one answer is easy. With the exception of Bisley experts 
and those cajoled into momentary enthusiasm for non-central match events by 
relaxation of other duties, the British soldier does not enjoy most of the rifle shooting 
which he has to do, However, even in bad weather, it is rarely difficult to find men 
willing to volunteer as beaters for a Saturday afternoon shoot. The modern namesake 
of Wellington’s steadfast fugleman, Atkins, T., prefers most other forms of occupation 
to rifle shooting. But is there any reason for surprise in this? The conventional 
classification and. competition. type of shooting, mainly at static targets with their 
concentric circles, is to the average man a dull affair. Some readers may have seen a 
picture of Queen Victoria opening the Bisley Ranges by scoring a bull. This she did 
by pulling a string attached to the trigger of a rifle secured in a heavily weighted 
aiming rest and aimed by some expert. Any normal man would rather shoot well 
than badly, but one cannot help feeling that he would produce more enthusiasm for 
the subject were he.not frequently invited to turn himself into a human clamp. One 
remembers a not very attractive morning in the Arakan. We were standing on a small 
rise at the headquarters of a forward company, one platoon of which was moving on 
to a small hillock a couple of hundred yards away. Three Japanese scurried out 
across the paddy on the blind side of the platoon. A senior non-commissioned officer 
in the headquarters rapidly exchanged his Sten for an orderly’s rifle. Then from the 
standing position, and’ with the only three shots fired, he dropped all three as they 
ran from right to left. From the grin on his face he thought of it as a straight six—or 
even an income tax rebate. 


One can hardly blame the young soldier if he is somewhat overcome by the way 
that shooting and, for that matter, everything concerned with the comparatively 
simple intricacies of his personal weapons, is presented to him. The excellent 
pamphlet on rifle and bayonet alone contains 124 pages. Four and a half of these are 
on aiming off for wind, In action the type of wind likely to worry the soldier is 
neither transverse nor oblique. Hours and hours of pokey drill in desolate and 
uninteresting surroundings, with never a shot at anything moving, may fail to deter 
the enthusiast. The all too frequent association of weapon training with discomfort, 
talking for talking’s sake, and worst of all boredom, can but have an adverse effect on 
all concerned. Using words of two syllables, a rifle, some cartridges, a piece of paper 
and pencil, the average 12-year-old boy or girl can be persuaded after half an hour’s 
instruction to hit a target at 25 yards. After that it becomes a matter of practice 
and maintaining interest. If illiterate Pathan shepherds, small boys at preparatory 
schools, and embryo spivs in shooting galleries at fairs learn it easily, the subject should 
hold little mystery for a disciplined recruit. Most pronouncements published in the 
popular press about the modern National Service other rank contain the remark 
that he is as good a man as his forefathers ever were. Whether this is right, or 
whether he is as bad as Wellington’s despatches lead one to believe his forefathers 
could be, the Army must.get the best out;of him by making work attractive. 


The need for a-high»standard is:somewhat more elusive.: The expression that in 
battle: the moral is to the physical as X is to 1 is ascribed to many... What moves 
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the enemy ? Saturation shelling by the artillery, lack of food and’ water, fear of our 
armour, that elusive X'to 1, or the spirit of Agincourt and the prowess of the Briton 
with his personal weapon’? Whatever thé cause, if ‘we are to carry personal weapons 
it is untidy, wasteful, and inefficient to carry them unless they are-used tothe best’ 
advantage. Let us assume that, because of confidence in himself, the good shot is 
more liable to maintain control over his fear, to continue moving in the correct 
direction, and to carry out the simple battle craft-which has been taught to-him. To 
get down to something tangible the number of clean barrels in a rifle company after. 
an attack is informative if not. inspiring, - 

One argument in favour of a high standard of shooting has not yet been put 
forward. That is the necessity for it to overcome one of the private soldier’s greatest 
foes, which is weight. As a profession we have had to contend with too much weight 
on our backs since Roman times. The legionary carried some 80’ pounds and, in spite 
of all the lip service of 2,000 years’ tothe theory of mobility, men: still-go‘into battle’ 
grossly overloaded. The spirit’ underlying General Scharnhorst’s~ words ‘“ the 
infantryman should carry an axe in-caséhe may have to break down door ’’ dies hard. 
There were times between. 1939-45 when commanders agreed with Napoleon, Von 
Moltke, and Frederick the Great in making the man carry thrée days rations on his 
back, plus‘large quantities of ammiunition “‘ in-casé.’’’- Anyone who went down a 
scrambling -net: into a landing craft‘and-eventually-up a beach will appreciate this 
point. A different staridard of individual shooting, and the confidence which could 
come‘from it, should do something to reduce the tendency to over-insure ‘in sural? 
arms ammunition. 


In the current list of range practices the majority, under both “‘ Instructional ’” 
and “ Classification,” are scored 4, 3, 2, I for bull, inner, magpie, and outer. In fact 
the firer can score points while missing his point of aim by feet. Is this the type of 
shooting that we want ? There must obviously be some degree of it in order to correct 
faults during the early stages of training. The logical answer to the standard of rifle _ 
shooting required is that the individual must be able to score a high percentage of 
hits to rounds fired at ranges up to 300 yards. The majority of targets which he 
must be trained -to engage will be either fleeting or otherwise moving. Except by 
trained snipers, targets beyond 300 yards are better engaged by automatic weapons 
or section fire. 

The problem of showing some sort of dividend in the shape of kills for the amount 
of ammunition expended was acute in operations on the North-West Frontier of India. 
True, the enemy were as a rule few in numbers and adept in concealment and sitting 
tight. In modern war the soldier may expect to see more enemy; therefore the 
methods of teaching which were successful against tribesmen might increase the 
dividend in modern war. The Frontier Irregular Corps, except for defence of posts, 
was dependent on rifles only. The man was likely to rely for three days on what be 
carried on his back. This was kept to the minimum by the use of light equipment 
and concentrated food. During this period ammunition replenishment, except by 
air drop in véry urgent cases, was unlikely. The targets encountered were almost 
invariably exposed for a very short time only. In 1937, the more conventional type 
of classification shooting was replaced by one in which the major emphasis was placed 
on snap shooting and moving targets. Where frame targets were used the aiming 
marks were head and shoulder figures, one point was scored for hitting the aiming 
mark and although hits on the remainder of the target were indicated by flag nothing 
was scored for them. In training, simulated cover suchas trenches‘and low walls was 
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used instead of aiming rests. This had to.be padded as a precaution against damage 
torifles. The recruit’s actual shqgting.was then divided inte four parts approximately 
as. given, below. Because, light automatics. were not used, seme. of the peashiors in 
Parts II and III were at longer ranges than are now-advecated, 


(a) 30 yards Range—Part I. Rounds 22, 15~25.' “Rounds “303, 25-35. 

(i) 22. Grouping on’ conventional targets with’ figure aiming marks— 
repeated until the recruit’ obtained: a’2-inch ‘group or better. ‘This he 
usually did at ‘first or second rary 2 a ‘@ Service tifle'‘with Morris 

' tube, 
Two ‘application practices (first rested) on ‘similar targets. 


‘ Conventional scoring. : 


(fi) ‘303. Grouping as above. - 
Two application practices (first rested). Conventional scoring. 
Two snap shooting practices ‘on figure targets. 
(b) Classification-Range—Pant II—I; nstructional: Rounds. 45-50. 
(i) Grouping 100 yards—figure aiming mark-—repéated if necessary: 
ii) Application 200 yards—unrested. 
(iii) Snap shooting 200 yards—4 seconds exposure at irregular intervals. 
) 


Lateral movement 200 yards—head and shoulder targets exposed 
for 7 seconds. 
(v) Application 300 yards—rested. 
(vi). . Snap shooting..300, yards—-as for (iii), 
(vii) Lateral movement 300 yards—~as fot (iv), 
(viii) Application 400 yards—rested: 
(ix) Snap shooting 400 yards—as for (iii). 
Part I1I—Classification. Rounds 30. 
_ (i), Snap shooting 200 yards—3 seconds exposure—irregular intervals. 
(i ii). Lateral movement:2009. yards—5 secorids exposure. 
(iii); , Saap shooting 309 yards—3 seconds, exposure. 
(iv): ‘Lateral movement 300 yards—5 seconds ecxpusire: 
(v) ‘Application 400 yards. ‘ ; 
(vi) “‘Advanicirlg pratticestart from lying position at 500 yards and double 
forward. Standing figure targets exposed at approximately 400 yards 
and’300 yards for 7 seconds. ‘Man fired one round at each distance from 
lying position. Head and ‘shoulder ‘targets exposed for 4 seconds, twice 
at approximately 200 yards and’once at approximately 100 yards. Fire 
at 200-yards afiy position except lying’ — at 100 tire standing.” 


“(c) Battle Practices—Part IV. Rounds 40. 


Section in the Attack (20 rounds per man). 
Platoon in Attack (20 rounds per man). 
Both of these combined with some degree of battle inoculation. 


Ammunition, used—22, 15-25 rounds ; °303, 140-155 rounds, 


One of the first:squads of recruits (43) to complete:this programme was: »bdow 
the normal very high physical standards, but.was slightly above average in intelligence 
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and education. On Part III—Classification, they averaged slightly better than 16 out 
of 30, i.e., just over 16 bulls in 30’shots.. They did a much longer period of recruit 
training than the modern British Army recruit, and they did not have a multiplicity 
of weapons to master: However, the superior education of the British recruit should 
to a large extent offset. this difference... 


Whether we like it or not, publicity has now an enormous effect on everyday life 
of the nation. Life in the Services is becoming more and more frequently publicized 
in the daily Press. And what do we read apart from the excellent and sympathetic 
reporting of the purely professional side? Detailed reports of every form of Service 
sport, rather more sober accounts of weapon development and.visits by important 
personages to the Services ; all the sordid details about any unfortunate who gets into 
trouble, and lush accounts (with pulchritudinous pictures) of honeymoons at N.A.A.F.I. 
clubs. We are able to read somewhat less about shooting. We see the annual picture 
of the winner of the Queen’s Prize being chaired, and can read the bald detail of the 
scores at Bisley and of some lesser meetings in the more conservative newspapers. 
The N.R.A. Journal and-A.R.A. programme are available for the really interested, 
and in the Regimental Journal of the Blankshire Regiment, Baker Company Notes, 
say that the Company is ‘ punching up.’ for classification. The lighter side is provided 
by a picture of the winning Ashburton eight and a rather jolly garden-partyish view 
of the Century Ranges on Ashburton Day. Perhaps we could publicize our shooting 
activities more widely, and-spread such publicity throughout the year. 


SOLUTIONS 


If the rifle, or closely similar weapon, is to be the personal weapon of the majority 
of the Army, and the soldier is to be expected to kill the maximum number of enemy 
with the minimum waste of ammunition, the following measures should be adopted. 


(a) Changes in types of practices. 

This presupposes that, with the exception. of snipers, the ultimate object is to be 
reasonably certain of hitting moving men at ranges up to 200 yards and capable of 
engaging them effectively up to 300 yards. The Cadet Forces already do a great deal 
to further skill in shooting. If at a specified stage in a cadet’s training emphasis on 
snap shooting was intensified and for application his aiming mark was changed from 
a semi-circle to a head and shoulders, it would be more practical, and more fun for 
the cadet. As many cadet inter-unit matches are postal, and too many ties would be 
a nuisance, a scoring system of bull 4, inner 2, and magpie I met be suitable. All 
matches should include a snap-shooting practice. 


In service shooting on the classification range, all aiming ne should be figures 
and there should be twice as many snap shooting and lateral movement practices as 
there are application practices. In classification and refresher courses, scoring in 
application practices should be one point for a bull only. Three hundred yards 
should be the maximum range, with the majority of practices at ranges from 100 to 
200 yards. 


b) Development of Interest 

It would not. be unfair to say that in a National Service intake of x00 men, 
40 may start as potentially first class soldiers and 50 arrive with an attitude of 
indifference to their compulsory-service. Most of this indifferent bloc will remain 
indifferent to rifle shooting and other aspects of Army life unless it is made’ more 
attractive. The remaining ten per cent. may be genuinely difficult cases. By virtue 
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of their reactions and faults being positive, these last named may eventually produce 
a higher proportion of good soldiers than the indifferent bloc. The good men will want 
to do well in all aspects of their training. Among the few hard cases the development 
of a natural aptitude for shooting may be the turning point between a man being a 
nuisance’or a useful ‘member of ‘a unit. Interest could be fostered by :— 


(i) A ruthless examination of our present training syllabus and removal from 
it of unnecessary items. In most cases it is more likely to be a reduction in time 
spent on specific detail than actual removal of detail. 

(ii) The introduction of more interesting and realistic practices earlier in 
the men’s training, combined with training and shooting in and from positions 
more closely approximating to’ those which the man may experience in war. 


(iii) Increased application to shooting of the system which makes sport so 
popular in the United.Kingdom and the armed forces. Two immediate examples 
are the formation of unit shooting clubs and increased shooting matches between 
sub-units, units, and formations. The types of clubs will have to depend upon the 
facilities available. The writer found men enthusiastic for voluntary shooting 
in the evenings on an indoor miniature range. The main thing is to keep it safe 
and avoid a plethora of rules.. An article in a recent Service journal suggests 
treating annual classification as the unit’s annual shooting meeting. This can 
be goodin that it increases interest, but it may produce the attitude “well, that’s 
over for 1953.” The ideal would be for the shooting “ season ’ to last throughout 
the year. 

(iv) Increased publicity and appreciation for rifle shooting. One often 
hears, “Of course I remember Sergeant Blank. First class chap and such a good 
centre half.”” One veryrarely hears, “‘ Do you remember him getting five consecu- 
tive hits (or even bulls) to win the match against the Brownshires?”’ Within 
units, in regimental and Service publications, and in the Press, shooting should 
be given the same degree of publicity as is given to sport. The effect on a Press 
and wireless conscious nation would not be inconsiderable. 
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OFFENCE IN A’ “COLD | WAR™ 
“By WING COMMANDER C.N Foxiey-Nornis, DSO» RAR. 


last few years was entitled Defence in the Cold War, a symposjum produced 

by the Chatham House Group of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
This book was very favourably received, and offered a reasoned and lucid explanation 
of certain of the problems of cold war. Nevertheless it is suggested ‘that its title 
betrays an undesirable’approach to our handling of such problems, and farthermore 
that itis even more unfortunate that the attitude of layman and expert alike in’these 
last years of latent hostility has grown moére’and more exclusively defensive. 


O NE of the best short: books o on 1 current international affairs published i in the 


THe DANGERS. OF DEFENSIVE THINKING 


Wars cannot be won by-deferice:;. battles sometimes, wars never: In war the 
surrender of the initiative to the enemy has proved the inevitable prelude to eventual 
defeat. If this is true of hot wars, wars involving fighting by armed forces, it is:surely 
no less-true of cold wars, whose hostilities: are no less’ deadly. for being sundeclared, 
and in which defeat:can be just.as disastrous as.on the battlefiéld.. The grasp and 
retention of the initiative isa universally acknowledged principle of war.,. Yet: the 
cold war that we have.been fighting for the last:six years;:whether we realized it or 
not throughout that. period, our.overall strategy has been almost :wholly :passive ; 
we have been content to play the fatal game of gap-plugging, waiting for our opponent 
to take the initiative.and rushing improvised resources to meet.his threat. Because 
we.let him call the tune, these resources too.often proved “‘ too little and too late,” 
and to date the record of the cold war has miserably resembled that of so many 
wars we have fought, a depressing series of early reverses and retreats. In the past 
we have redeemed ourselves and maintained our morale by the tradition of always 
winning the last battle. In the cold war, unless we wrest the initiative from the . 
opposition, we may well find that we have lost this last battle too, before we fully 
realize that it has been fought. 


By abandoning the initiative, we also automatically abandon to the other side 
those other vital principles of war, flexibility and surprise. It is our opponent who has 
been able to survey the world situation, detect our points of weakness, and concentrate 
his force in time and space with a speed and strength that our self-assumed defensive 
role prevents us from matching. To take an outstanding example: in 1948, the 
Russians threatened, or appeared to threaten, serious trouble in Berlin ; the land 
blockade was rigidly imposed, and a major crisis in world affairs seemed inevitable. 
The minds and limited resources of the democratic world concentrated on a desperate 
effort to save the situation. The fabulous Berlin airlift was initiated, and by great 
exertions we managed to assure the moral and material survival of our sectors of the 
city. It seemed that at least a defensive check had been inflicted on the Russians, 
and the Democracies felt relief, and indeed some triumph. But surely that feeling 
was quite unjustified. While the eyes of the Western World were focussed so intently 
on Berlin, where our opponent seemed to be making his move, the real threat was 
developing thousands of miles away. Swiftly, so swiftly that the Democracies had 
no time to realize how they had been bluffed and to adjust their strategic plans, let 
alone take any constructive action by diversion of military or economic resources, 
Mao Tse-tung’s Communists, backed by their Russian masters, had overrun China 
and won a prize in comparison with which Berlin appeared a mere pawn. Was it not 
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all: the time a paiwn,:advanced aggressively. by) a master player :to. distract: his 
iopponent’s attention, while: he —or his: major eiensived ion the other, bide cof 
the board:?0> os) ‘hy bf jlog. ydetor. , 

This may or may ‘ diot be°a true palette oF thé acvblopiiieat of events ih 948. 
We can, however, ‘be suire'that, as long’ as it might be true/-as‘long as the initiative 
and the offensive lie with the other side, our position will be desperate. We'must do 
something more than hold: our hand untik we see,whereywe are going to be hit ; 
against. an opponent of the calibre we are facing we shall always be floundering 
hopelessly to block a blow which may itself-prove only a feint to shitt'¢ our guard. 
If we are to win’ our fight, we must go over to the attack. 


Ture NEED FOR’ AN OFFENSIVE APPROACH 


What are the weapons with: which.a cold war is fought? Propaganda, based 
on fanaticism, breeding fear, and perhaps treachery and sabotage ; the threat of 
military force ; economic pressure ;_ and, more actively, the minor campaigns which 
can prove such running sores to the defenders, such campaigns as we are now fighting 
in Korea, in Indo-China, in: ‘Malaya, and perhaps even in Kenya. How can’we turn 
these weapons against ‘thosé who now wield them against us ? 


PROPAGANDA 


The. Communist is a past-master vat propaganda, His whole political thesis 
assumes the necessity to put over many unpalatable ideas, and his hope of so doing 
rests largely on the conyiction and strength of his preaching. This preaching, to be 
convincing, must itself rest, on fanatical belief, Our reply to that fanaticism must 
be based on equally strong counter-belief, or it will fail for.lack of sincerity. It must 
also be constructive ; destructive criticism of a faith is never enough. Dialectically 
there are holes in the Communist creed through which one could’ drive a coach, but 
it is no good picking a belief to pieces unless one can replace it with .a superior 
substitute. The Western World possesses in the Christian faith that priceless alterna- 
tive. This is not the place to discuss our past failure to use that weapon. « Suffice 
it to say that Christianity was designed as a sword, and has-never failed if wielded 
with firmness and resolution. If we fail to do that, we are discarding the strongest 
weapon in our armoury. “We have the technical resources to effect the actual 
propagation by many means, and the ancient Christian traditions of Russia and 
eastern Europe provide us with a fertile sub-soil. Until we offer, convincingly and 
whole-heartedly, a spiritual countet-offensive ‘to Cofatantia, we ‘have-no right to 
expect converts from it ; and we will not get them. 


Much of the strength of Communism to-day is based on fear, a dual fear; partly 
of physical force, partly ‘of economic hardship. Those who are already in the 
Communist orbit are held fast by physical fear, feat of the’ Red Army, of the sécret 
police, of forced confession ‘and mock trial, of execution or slave labour. * At present 
there is little we can do to'liberate the millions already in the iron grip of that physical 
fear, But there is much we can and must ‘do’'to liberate those other millions who 
share some of their fears in countries not yet ‘Communist-dominated: “We must 
persuade them: that the capitalist system does ‘hot, ‘as is Claimed, carry init the seeds 
of certain economic ‘disaster ; and we must persuade’ them that the Democracies cart 
defend them from actual invasion and: domination by ‘alién Communists.’ ‘We must 
demonstrate, by statesmanlike; unselfish, international planning, that we can build 
and preserve a society’in whith economic stability ‘can’ be assured’ aiid the spectre 
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of slump and revolution dispelled, and at the same time establish forces powerful 
enough to protect that society against external aggression. The great majority of 
Communists became so, not by political conviction, but under the compulsion of 
fear. Our first step must be decisive co-operative action to release from that fear 
those outside the iron curtain; thereafter we must see what can be done for those 
behind it. 

THE THREAT OF MILITARY FORCE 


If such firm measures can repel the danger of Communism within the Western 
World, the threat of yet stronger measures may serve to lessen the greater danger 
from external Communist powers. We must not only show spiritual and material 
strength ; we must also show our cold war opponents that we have military strength, 
not potential but actual, to match theirs. We must not only be able to preserve our 
society against armed aggression ; we must be able to demonstrate to the potential 
aggressor that his attack will immediately result in overwhelming counter-attack. 


This, of course, is easier said than done. The traditional solution of an all-out 
arms race will not do, for to embark on one amid our present economic difficulties 
would be:to play directly into the hands of the opposition. They would have no need 
to enforce Communism on us; it would follow automatically from the collapse that 
would inevitably overtake our overstrained economic structure. As our peace-time 
economy will not allow us to match our opponents man for man, weapon for weapon, 
defensively and offensively, we must be content to establish sufficient forces of all 
arms to hold the defensive ring for a limited period, and then concentrate on one 
overwhelming weapon of offence whose purpose will be two-fold; to avert war by 
the threat of devastation ; or, should that deterrent fail, to win war by the immediate 
infliction of such devastation. 


Fortunately we have such a weapon, and considerable superiority in it. 
Treachery, and the normal advance of scientific research, have combined to give the 
Communists the secrets of nuclear fission and the atomic bomb. We may be 
confident, however, that our scientists have been able to maintain for us our original 
lead in this field, and there is no reason to suppose that the Russians have succeeded 
in matching our rate of bomb production or our development of the hydrogen bomb. 
Their silence on the latter subject is in marked contrast to their earlier claims over 
the atomic bomb. We have, therefore, the margin and the type of weapon of 
devastation we require ; we must also ensure that we provide these weapons in the 
requisite quantities. Finally, we must ensure that we have the means to deliver 
those quantities with the requisite accuracy to the requisite targets. 

There is nothing new in this statement of requirements. It may seem, indeed, 
a glimpse of the obvious. Yet there are many still, both in Service and civilian life, 
whose thinking is not so clear and so straightforward as are the issues involved. 
Take, for example, the question of security. The atomic or hydrogen bomb, and 
the bombers to deliver them, comprise, as we have seen, a dual weapon to deter or 
to destroy. The former is clearly much the most desirable function. To use a gun 
to deter a burglar from entering your house is obviously better than to use it to 
shoot him after he has broken in ; better for you and-better for the burglar, who 
is the first to appreciate that fact. Why then bother to conceal from him,that you 
have a powerful gun and know how to use it ? Yet that is precisely the effect of the 
present security policy of the Western Powers. If we have enough bombs and enough 
bombers io deliver them, surely we should make sure that any potential aggressor 
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is left in no doubt:of it. - It .was. recently disclosed in.the Press, almost:in passing, 
that a hurricane in the United States had damaged more than 100 B-36 strategic 
bombers at one base; until then there had been no admission that such numbers 
even existed. If we have:such.a terrifying force, let it be used to terrify our oppon- 
ents ; let us openly proclaim it to the world, adding an exact definition of the circum- 
stances in which we would use it. If we possesssuch striking power as might deter an 
aggressor, surely it.is illogical to conceal from him its existence and our determination 
to use it if necessary. 


CONCLUSION 


In each aspect considered, the prime requirement is decision, decision to take 
the initiative rather than to wait and see what the other side will do next, The list 
could be extended; but enough has been said to show where the answer lies. It is 
not an easy answer. We cannot take the initiative solely by deciding to do so. 
The struggle for it will be hard, and we must be wary, even when we win it, that the 
defensive does not give way to mere bull-headed aggressiveness, which might 
unintentionally precipitate the ultimate disaster of a full-scale hot war. Nevertheless, 
resolutely and decisively taken, the opportunities exist to turn the current frustration 
and improvisation into a clear-cut policy of action which might well relieve us of the 
present burdens of cold war, and perhaps even inaugurate something for which many - 
have-even ceaséd to hope, a period of real peace. 
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THE wr poet MOVEMENT OF MILITARY. TRANSPORT | 
VEHICLES ats 


“By COLONEL R A. = Watker’ 

INCE the mechanization of Army eeaneport; which was sei completed in 

1939; there has been little change iri the official doctriné'of road movement. 

It is evident that some considerable revision of the préséent*systém: is long 

overdue. There have been various exercises te investigate the possibilities of other 

systems, but so far nothing has emerged which can be regarded as a change of policy. 

The main thing itaking a change of outlook and practice hecessary is the modern 

aircraft, which‘ can impdse severe limitations on large‘ scale‘ road’ movement,’ and 

indeed on small scale road moves, if the German efforts in North Africa i in the last 
war are any criterion. 


The object of this paper is to diseuss the advantages of moving vehicles by small 
groups.father than in long convoys. 


THe AIR FACTOR 


In any future war it is safe to assume that the enemy will be able ‘to produce 
air superiority in selected afeas for as long as it takes’ t6 concentrate our’ superior 
forces to counter his in such areas. This may be a matter of hduts or days. * 


Whilst the enemy enjoys air superiority he will be able to prohibit the movement 
of large groups of vehicles, certainly by day as was amply illustrated in North Africa, 
when even single British or Allied vehicles were attacked; and again in Normandy, 
where the tables were turned and the Germans were unable to move with safety, 
as witnessed by the shooting-up of Field-Marshal Rommel in his staff car, or by the 


disruption of German tank attacks. But, even under these circumstances, movement _ 


did take place, because it had to at any cost. 

The general opinion is that, with fast modern aircraft, one or even six vehicles 
do not present a target worthy of attack. The time taken and the expenditure of 
ammunition is too great to merit attacking small numbers. Obviously there will be 
exceptions to this, but as a working premise it is reasonable. 

If the figure of six is taken as the maximum and four as the ideal, the problem 
then resolves itself into a study of how best to move large numbers of vehicles down 
a route in small groups with suitable time intervals between each group. 


THE SMALL GROUP SYSTEM 


Before examining the mathematics of time and space produced by this system 
there are various matters which will need attention. 


The first is map reading. At present convoys tend to move blindly following 
the next ahead down marked routes; this is not what is supposed to happen, but it 
does in many cases. With the small group there must be a map reader in the lead 
of each group ; moreover he must be able to use diversions which may or may not 
be marked. This will entail an improvement in the standard of map reading of junior 
non-commissioned officers. 

In the event of one or a group of vehicles being attacked and obstructing the 
route, adequate provision must be made to ensure that no vehicles enter the route 
and that those on it are prevented from ‘concertina-ing’ on to the disabled vehicles. 
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This can be done by strict control of the ‘route by means: of check posts, which in 
turn presupposes adequate wireless communications. As an additional safeguard 
there must be ample by-passes along the route. Where this cannot be done, at 
defiles for instance, concentrations of anti-aircraft weapons will have to be established. 


This all sounds very complicated but, even if it is, it will be less complicated 
than having all moves restricted to the hours of darkness, or having huge vehicle 
casualties through attempting to move in daylight. 


It also presupposes that an adequate recovery system of heavy recovery vehicles 
is located along, but not on, the route, so that when a block occurs this organization 
can hasten to the spot and clear away the wrecked vehicles. It is possible that small 
helicopter patrols could be used to maintain watch throughout the route, especially 
if the enemy air was not in too great a preponderance. 


THE ROAD MOVEMENT OF. MILITARY TRANSPORT VEHICLES 


Economy OF TIME 


The next aspect is the saving of time effected by the use of the small group system. 
In order to use this system at all, vehicles will have to move at far higher speeds than 
at present, that is up to 35 or 40 m.p.h. A few examples of how time can be saved 
on a 50 miles move are given. 


Supposing that we wish to move 100 vehicles from A to B, a distance of 50 miles, 
The air situation is such that it is estimated that groups of six vehicles are acceptable, 
The road is such that vehicles can maintain 30 m.p.h. throughout most of its length. 
The sum now becomes the usual one of how long the column will take to pass a point 
and what will be the actual running time. 


Taking as an example a column of 100 vehicles to move in groups of six with 
a time interval of four minutes between groups, we find that 17 groups of vehicles 
(one of four only) will take eight and a half minutes to pass a point at half a minute 
per group. To this must be added the time interval (four minutes) between 16 groups 
of 64 minutes. If we allow a ro per cent. time allowance of eight minutes we arrive 
at the fact that it will take a total of 80} minutes for the column to pass a point. 


The journey is 50 miles and at 30 m.p.h. will take 100 minutes, which gives a 
total time for the column to complete the journey of 1804 minutes. 


Or take another example, when the air situation is such that the same 100 
vehicles can only move in groups of four. In this case the total time to pass a point 
for 25 groups will be 112} minutes allowing Io per cent. spare time. Only a quarter of 
a minute has been allowed for each group of four to pass a point. The time taken for the 
journey will remain the same and so the total time will, in this case, be 212} minutes. 


Now let us see what happens under the existing system, supposing the 100 
vehicles are to move at 20 vehicles to the mile and at 30 miles in two hours per 50 
miles. Here the figures will be the time taken to pass a point, 22 minutes, plus the 
time taken to travel 50 miles, i.e., 222 minutes, making a total of 244 minutes. 


From this it -will be seen that there is a saving of 634 minutes in the case of the 
six-vehicle group and of 31% minutes in the four-vehicle group. Apart from the 
saving of time, there is the fact that there is every prospect of the vehicles arriving 
intact rather than being destroyed in large numbers. 

It may be argued that for journeys of less than 50 miles there will be no saving 
of time. This may well be true, but the salient fact still remains that the chances 
of getting to the destination are vastly increased, which is a very great advantage. 
D 
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FATIGUE AND FUEL CONSUMPTION 


All of us who drive motor cars know how vastly more tiring it is to drive in a 
long queue of vehicles moving slowly, let us say, to a race meeting, than it is to sweep 
down the North Road at 60 miles an hour. 


Exactly the same applies to the driver of an army vehicle forced to move in a 
convoy at 20 m.p.h. with constant inexplicable halts, and at the same time to main- 
tain the correct interval between vehicles. He is exhausted after about four 
hours, but we can all drive a car for eight to ten hours at 45 m.p.h. and enjoy an 
evening’s entertainment at the end of the journey. 


Fuel consumption is increased vastly when the engine is either labouring in 
too high a gear or racing in a lower gear. Reverting to the civilian counterpart, 
we all know how petrol consumption goes up when driving in fog, when the inter- 
mediate gears are in constant use. Similarly we all know that our cars have an 
economic cruising speed in top gear. The army vehicle is no different. We have 
vehicles which are designed to give speeds of 40 m.p.h., but with the present system 
they hardly move above 20 to 25, which means that the intermediate gears are used 
very frequently, with the result that petrol consumption is increased by 20 per cent. or 
30 per cent. If the vehicle can run at its economic speed, far less petrol will be used. 
As an example, if a three-ton truck will do seven miles per gallon under favourable 
conditions, but only does five under adverse, in a journey of 50 miles it will use 
seven gallons in the good circumstances and ten in the bad. This is three gallons 
for one truck ; it is 300 gallons for the 100 trucks we have been considering elsewhere 
in this article. Three hundred gallons is half of a three-ton truck load, When this 
is magnified to cover thousands of vehicles, the wastage is enormous. 


Lastly, it will of course be necessary to prevent vehicles ‘making up’ distance 
after a long slow climb; they must only revert to 30 m.p.h, or they will close up on 
the next group ahead. This means that the speed will never be excessive so as to 
incur extra wear on the vehicle or to fatigue the driver unduly. 


THE TRAINING ASPECT 


At present the general view held in the Army is that speed is a bad and dangerous 
thing. This should be overcome and the attitude changed to one where the motto 
is ‘‘ Speed with Safety.” If this is to be done it will be necessary to teach drivers 
and instructors how to drive at higher speeds. 

Once we start to talk about higher speeds for large vehicles we meet the blank 
wall of civilian speed limits. At present large civilian vehicles are limited to 20 
m.p-h. and there is a move to increase it to30 m.p.h. As we have all seen, the 20-mile 
limit is rarely observed, and it is obviously quite safe for large vehicles to travel 
at speeds greatly in excess of the limit. Hence there is no valid reason why army 
vehicles should not do the same, provided the drivers are taught to control them at 
these higher speeds. 

The teaching of the driver presents considerable problems. Not the least is to 
find suitable instructors who can safely drive at 30 to 40 m.p.h. However, if it 
was agreed that this is acceptable it would be possible to train a nucleus who could 
be employed to polish the recruit at the end of his driving course. 

Having got the instructors, the next problem will be to find suitable places for 
the instruction to be given. It is obviously undesirable to turn inexperienced drivers 
loose on the Queen’s highway to try their ability to control a vehicle at 30 to 35 m.p.h. 
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What is wanted is either to use the taxi tracks of disused aerodromes + to produce 
half mile lengths of suitable road within the training areas of units engaged on driving 
training. These could be used to teach control of the vehicle and eventually to teach 
road sense at higher speeds. The expense might be large, but the saving in the end 
in petrol consumption and damage to vehicles in peace and war would compensate 
for that. 


It is doubtful if field units could undertake the higher training of the driver, 
as they will not have the facilities. Therefore the driver must do extra driving in 
his training unit. This may have to be at the expense of his theoretical knowledge 
of the internal working of his vehicle. It would be better to have a man who can 
drive expertly, service his vehicle, and be ignorant of the internal details, than to 
have a comparative mechanical expert who could not be trusted to drive at over 
.20 m.p.h. 


He will also have to be able to read a map well. He can be taught to do this at 
all stages of his training provided he is always in possession of a map. On all drives 
he can be made to map read when not driving, or even when doing so by memorizing 
the map. 


The other aspect is that of training the formation staffs to operate on the lines 
indicated, for unless they are practised in peace they will not suddenly be able to 
operate the system when dealing with large numbers in war. Hence exercises 
should be held to operate and improve this system, or to disprove its usefulness. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper cannot cover all aspects of this problem, but it is evident that there 
is a case for the revision of our ideas on road movement. The main ways by which 
any improvement can be brought about are to increase the speed at which drivers 
can safely control their vehicles, to insist on good map reading, and to practise staffs 
in the use of the new system or any derivative of it. One of the main difficulties 
will be to find suitable areas in which to train men to drive, but that should not prove 
insuperable. 
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16th April.—Enemy staff officers at Panmunjom informed the U.N. representatives 
that of the 100 sick and wounded prisoners of war to be released on 2oth April half would 
be South Koreans and half non-Koreans. The New China news agency announced the 
arrival of the first convoy of sick and wounded Allied prisoners at Kaesong. 


17th April—The U.N. Command informed the enemy commanders that Allied 
liaison officers would meet their representatives on 18th April, or as soon afterwards as 
agreeable, to discuss reopening of armistice talks. 

18th April_—No event of importance was reported. 

19th April.—U.N. and enemy liaison officers at Panmunjom agreed to resume 
plenary sessions of armistice negotiations on 25th April. 

20th April—One hundred U.N. sick and wounded prisoners of war, including 12 
Britons, one Canadian, one South African, and 30 Americans were handed over by the 
enemy at Panmunjom, and five hundred similarly disabled enemy prisoners (400 North 
Koreans and roo Chinese) were returned to the enemy lines. 

21st April_—Another 1oo U.N. sick and wounded, including 12 Britons and 35 
Americans, were exchanged for 500 disabled enemy prisoners of war. 

22nd Apvil_—The enemy handed over 100 South Korean disabled prisoners of war 
and received 350 Chinese and 150 North Korean prisoners in return. 

23rd April_—The exchange of disabled prisoners of war at Panmunjom continued, 
14 Americans, five Australians, 75 South Koreans, and six Colombians being handed over 
by the enemy in return for over 500 North Koreans. The enemy spokesman, General 
Lee Sang Cho, said they would return more sick and wounded prisoners of war than 
they had previously undertaken to repatriate, but did not commit himself to numbers. 


24th April_—The plenary session of the armistice negotiators due to take place on 
25th was postponed to 26th April at the request of the enemy. Five hundred North 
Korean disabled prisoners of war were handed over, and four Britons, one Canadian, 
and 40 Americans, were included in the 100 received in exchange. 

The U.N. spokesman at Panmunjom stated that the U.N. would return more than 
the originally specified number of 5,800 sick and wounded enemy prisoners as, under the 
Geneva Convention, the return of such prisoners should be continuous. 


25th and 26th April_—The exchange of sick and wounded prisoners of.war continued, 
and on 26th the enemy had returned 684 persons, thus ending for the time being their 
contribution to the exchange. Of these 32 were Britons, two were Canadians, five were 
Australians, one was a South African, 149 were Americans, 471 were South Koreans, and 
the balance consisted of Colombians, Dutch, Filipinos, Greeks, and Turks. The return 
of enemy prisoners continued, 2,300 having been repatriated by 26th April. 

The armistice talks were resumed at Panmunjom, but no progress was reported. 


27th April—No progress was made in the meeting cf the armisticé delegations at 
Panmunjom. The U.N. command offered a $100,000 reward to the first enemy pilot to 
bring a MIG-15 or other Russian-made jet fighter to the Allied lines, and the pilot was 
also offered political asylum. All other pilots following suit were offered $50,000. 

The 1st Battalion, The Royal Canadian Regiment, was reported to have arrived in 
Canada from service in Korea. 

28th April.—The armistice talks were again adjourned without progress being made. 


29th April_—Some slight progress was made in the negotiations at Panmunjom where 
General Nam II said that his side was prepared to nominate an Asian neutral nation, as 
their alternative to Switzerland, to undertake the custody of prisoners of war who ‘were 
unwilling to be repatriated. He added that the specific time prisoners should remain in 
such custody could be discussed. 


1 A sketch-map of Korea faces page 456 
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30th April.—Discussions continued at Panmunjom on the question of a neutral 
nation to have custody of prisoners of war not wishing to be repatriated. It was reported 
that the head of the U.N. liaison group, Rear-Admiral Daniel, had asked Major-General 
Lee Sang Cho for a meeting of liaison groups to discuss a further exchange of sick and 
wounded prisoners. 


1st May.—At a plenary session of the armistice negotiators, Lieut.-General Harrison 
proposed Sweden as an alternative to Switzerland for the neutral nation to take custody 
of prisoners unwilling to return home. General Nam I] maintained that only an Asian 
country was reasonable and practical. At a meeting of the liaison groups, Rear-Admiral 
Daniel demanded the return of 234 non-Koreans and 141 Koreans stated by liberated 
vrisoners to be sick and wounded, still in enemy hands, and fit to travel. Major-General 
ee Sang Cho disagreed with the figures and said that the sick and wounded still held 
were unfit to travel. 


2nd May.—At Panmunjom, the enemy delegation stated that they wished all 
prisoners unwilling to be repatriated to be shipped to the neutral country selected as 
their custodian. They suggested Burma, India, Indonesia, or Pakistan in place of Sweden 
or Switzerland. Lieut.-General Harrison said that the U.N. objected to such a tremendous 
transport operation and insisted that the neutral Power should take custody of the 
prisoners in Korea. 

At a liaison group meeting the enemy again stated that the disabled prisoners 
remaining in their possession were too sick to travel. 


3rd May.—British and Canadian troops fought a three-hour battle with 900 Chinese 
in the western sector before the enemy were driven off, and near Panmunjom another 
attack by Chinese forced an Allied withdrawal from some forward peaks. 

The U.N. command completed its part in the exchange of sick and wounded prisoners 
by handing over a batch of 185 North Koreans and Chinese, bringing the total of 
repatriated Communists up to 6,770, compared with 5,800 originally promised. 

The armistice talks at Panmunjom were adjourned until 4th May at the enemy’s 
request. 


4th May.—Pakistan was suggested by the U.N. delegates as the neutral nation to 
take charge of prisoners unwilling to be repatriated. General Nam II] evaded mention 
of Pakistan and reiterated that he required agreement that such prisoners must be 
transported to the neutral nation chosen. 


5th May.—No progress was made at the meeting of the armistice delegations at 
Panmunjom. 

6th May.—There were two short meetings of the armistice delegations and, although 
no progress was reported, it was noted by observers that the germ of a possible compromise 
on the vexed question of the custody of prisoners unwilling to be repatriated might have 
emerged. 


7th May.—At Panmunjom, General Nam II put forward an eight-point proposal for 


_ the repatriation of prisoners, in which the demand that prisoners unwilling to be re- 


patriated should be sent overseas to a neutral country was withdrawn and the suggestion 
that they should be handed over in Korea to the custody of a commission of five neutral 
nations substituted. The suggested period of detention by the neutral commission was 
four months instead of the six previously recommended. The talks were adjourned 
until 9th May at the request of the U.N. delegation. 


8th May.—Two attacks by Chinese troops on hill positions in the western sector 
were driven off by The Black Watch and U.S. infantry. 


oth May.—At the meeting of the armistice delegations, Lieut.-General Harrison 
asked a number of questions on the enemy’s eight-point proposal, after which the enemy 
delegates requested an adjournment until roth May. 
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10th May.—At Panmunjom, General Nam Ii said that his side would accept the 
principle of the majority vote for the suggested five neutral nation commission, and 
Lieut.-General Harrison asked for further information regarding the enemy’s eight-point 
proposals. 

11th May.—British aircraft from the carrier Glory bombed enemy positions on the 
West coast. 

Lieut.-General Harrison asked the enemy delegation to make fresh proposals on what 
would become of prisoners who refused repatriation if a political conference failed to 
settle the problem. He also asked for information as to whom the commanders of the 
five neutral armed forces would be responsible, and stated that the suggested period of 
four months for explanation to the prisoners seemed unreasonably long. 

12th May.—Some fighting occurred in the East-central sector where a Chinese battalion 
attacked forward positions held by South Koreans. 

No progress was made at Panmunjom. General Mark Clark visited Korea and 
stated that new U.N. proposals for solving the deadlock in the truce talks were to be made. 


13th May.—At Panmunjom, the U.N. put forward a new plan designed to settle the 
prisoner of war issue, which included a proposal to free immediately on conclusion of an 
armistice all Korean prisoners who refuse repatriation, and to turn over unwilling Chinese 
prisoners to a five-nation neutral repatriation commission from Czechoslovakia, India, 
Poland, Sweden, and Switzerland, which would ‘ hold’ them for two months and then 
release those still determined not to return to Communist control. It also proposed that 
the armed force required to assist the custodial organization should be provided by India 
only. Another important point made in the plan was that no force or threat should be 
used against prisoners to prevent or effect their repatriation, and that no violence to 
their persons or affront to their dignity or self-respect should be permitted in any manner 
for any purpose whatsoever. 

14th May.—At the meeting of the armistice delegates, General Nam II said that the 
U.N. proposals were absolutely unacceptable by the enemy delegation and formally 
rejected them. 

15th May.—There was no progress at the meeting of the armistice negotiators. The 
U.S. destroyer Brush was hit by shore fire off Wonsan, nine men being wounded. The 
ship returned to patrol duty after transferring the casualties to other vessels. 

16th May.—Several unsuccessful attacks were made by the enemy at key points 
along the front. The U.N. air force claimed to have shot down 11 MIGs. 

At Panmunjom, no progress was made and armistice negotiations were adjourned 
until zoth May. 

17th May.—Fighting continued at several points. South Koreans recaptured one of 
two outposts taken earlier by Chinese, and elsewhere two Chinese attacks were broken 
up by gunfire with considerable loss to the enemy. Four MIGs were shot down. 

18th May.—The Fifth Air Force reported that 11 MIGs were destroyed during the 


day. 
Lieut.-General Harrison, who had flown to Tokyo, was briefed by the U.N. Command 
on a new approach to the Communists when truce talks recommenced. 


19th May.—The armistice negotiations, which were to have been resumed on 2oth, 
were further postponed until 25th May. 

20th, 21st, 22nd, 23rd, and 24th May.—No event of importance was reported. 

25th May.—The U.N. and enemy negotiators met for about two hours in secret 
session at Panmunjom and then adjourned until 1st June. The South Korean member 
of the U.N. delegation was not present at the meeting. 

26th May.—Allied Sabre jets shot down 1z MIG-15s and damaged a thirteenth over 
North-West Korea. 
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27th May.—No event of importance was reported. 


28th May.—Chinese troops attacked Allied positions on a 20-mile front East of 
Kumsong and also, later in the day, in the western sector near Panmunjom. Fighting 
continued in the vicinity of outpost positions, five of which were seized by the Chinese 
from South Koreans in the first attack. 


29th May.—In the western sector, a heavy attack by Chinese troops on ‘‘ Hook ” 
ridge was repulsed by The Duke of Wellington’s Regiment and the Royal Artillery. 
The first-named bore the brunt of the initial attack and were driven back, but after 
reinforcement advanced and recaptured their positions. 


30th May.—No event of importance was reported. 


31st May.—The armistice negotiations which were due to be resumed on 1st June 
were postponed until 4th June at the request of the enemy at a brief meeting of liaison 
officers. 


1st June.—No event of importance was reported. 


2nd June.—The British Commonwealth Division marked the occasion of The Queen’s 
Coronation with a ceremonial parade at which were present representatives of all the U.N. 
contingents. Red, white, and blue smoke shells were fired towards the enemy positions, 
and a synchronized salvo was fired by all the tank guns of the Division. South Koreans 
repulsed an attack in the Kumhwa area and heavy fighting occurred in other sectors. 


3rd June.—South Korean troops recaptured a hill position in the eastern sector which 
was taken by the enemy on 2nd June. 


4th June.—The truce negotiators met in secret for just over an hour and then 
adjourned until 6th June at the request of the U.N. Command. 


5th June.—It was reported in Washington that the enemy had accepted the U.N. 
principle that there must be no forced repatriation of prisoners in Korea. 

U.S. Sabre jets destroyed eight MIGs over North Korea, probably destroyed another, 
and damaged five more. 


6th June.—After a 19-minute meeting at Panmunjom, the enemy negotiators asked 
for an adjournment until 7th June. South Korea was not represented at the meeting. 


7th June.—The armistice negotiators met for 49 minutes and there was a later meeting 
of staff officers which lasted for over two hours. 


8th June.—An agreement on the question of repatriation of prisoners of war was 
signed at Panmunjom by Lieut.-General Harrison and General Nam II. It conceded all 
the principles for which the U.N. stood. President Rhee of South Korea declared the 
armistice terms to be unacceptable to his country and Major-General Choi Duk-shin, the 
South Korean delegate, was absent from the Panmunjom meeting. 

The agreement settled the procedure for dealing with prisoners who resist repatriation 
and said that the maximum period they could be held was six months. They must be 
handed over within 60 days of the armistice to a neutral commission from Czechoslovakia, 
India, Poland, Sweden, and Switzerland which would have go days to try and settle their 
fate. Only India would provide armed forces. If this failed a political conference would 
try for 30 days, and if unsuccessful the prisoners must be freed as civilians. 


oth June.—The negotiators met at Panmunjom for 12 minutes. Staff officers also 
met, and their meeting lasted for nearly two hours. Demonstrations by South Koreans 
against the proposed armistice were held in Seoul, Pusan, and other South Korean towns. 


1oth June.—After a short meeting at Panmunjom the U.N. and enemy delegates 
adjourned to enable their staff officers to work out administrative matters, including 
mutual agreement on front line positions. South Koreans continued to demonstrate 
against any cease fire while Chinese troops remain on Korean soil. 

In the eastern sector South Korean troops launched limited attacks in an endeavour 
to regain ground recently lost. 
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11th June.—A heavy attack by some thousands of Chinese troops against three 
points: in the East-central sector broke through the defences of the South Korean 5th 
Division along a two-mile front. The penetration was not deep. The South Koreans 
counter-attacked and fighting continued. The Chinese also attacked U.S. positions 
further to the West and gained some ground. 

U.N. and enemy staff officers met for several hours at Panmunjom. 


12th June.—Fighting continued in the East-central sector where the South Korean 
5th Division endeavoured to retake the positions which were captured by the Chinese 
on 11th June. 

Two groups of staff officers met at Panmunjom and continued discussions on details 
of the proposed armistice. 

13th June.—Chinese troops continued their heavy attacks in the East-central sector 
and were reported-to have captured the important hill position known as “ Capitol hill.’’ 

Staff officers again met at Panmunjom. India, Sweden, and Switzerland agreed 
officially to serve on the Korean truce commission, Czechoslovakia and Poland having 
already done so. 


14th June.—Fighting in the East-central sector continued, the South Korean 5th 
and gth Divisions being involved in endeavours to restore the dent in the line and in 
resisting fresh enemy attacks. 

Liaison officers conferred at length at Panmunjom. 

15th June.—Heavy fighting continued in the East and East-central sectors. On the 
East coast South Koreans counter-attacked and retook most of a hill recently lost, while 
South-East of Kumsong some 20,000—30,000 Chinese thrust against a 15-mile front held 
by the 5th and 8th South Korean Divisions, driving a deep wedge into the line. The U.N. 
Fifth Air Force threw in nearly 500 bombing aircraft which dropped almost two million 
pounds of bombs on the Chinese attackers. 

At Panmunjom, there were two separate meetings of staff and liaison officers. 


16th June——The momentum of the enemy attacks diminished in the East-central 
sector though severe fighting continued and the South Koreans lost an important ridge 
known as “ Finger Ridge.’’ The Fifth Air Force again used nearly 500 bombers against 
the attacking Chinese. Enemy aircraft raided airfields near Seoul and at Inchon they 
set fire to a large petrol dump. Four MIGs were shot down and three damaged by U.S. 
Sabre jets. 

Liaison officers met for 12 hours at Panmunjom. 

17th June.—The U.N. and enemy negotiators, headed by Lieut.-General Harrison 
and General Nam II respectively, met for 19 minutes in secret session. Later, there were 
separate meetings of liaison officers and staff officers which lasted some time. 

In the East-central sector the Chinese made two attacks in battalion strength, but 
the pace of fighting was reported to have slackened and the positions to have been 
stabilized. One or two enemy aircraft dropped bombs in the Inchon area causing some 
damage. 

18th June.—About 25,000 North Korean anti-Communist prisoners of war escaped 
with the connivance of their South Korean guards, after their release had been ordered by 
President Rhee as a protest against the terms of the prospective armistice. 

Heavy fighting continued in the East-central sector. A meeting of staff officers took 
place at Panmunjom. 

19th June.—Liaison officers met to make arrangements for a full session of the 
leading truce negotiators on 20th June. 


20th and 21st June.—At a full truce meeting on 20th June, General Nam I] handed to 
Lieut.-General Harrison a letter from the C.-in-C. North Korean Army protesting against 
the release by the South Koreans of the North Korean prisoners of war who refused 
repatriation, accusing the U.N. of connivance, and saying that the U.N. must bear serious 
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blame for the incident. It was also stated in the letter that if the South Koreans were 
included in the armistice the U.N. must.be responsible for recovering all the prisoners 
set at liberty. 


A further number of anti-Communist prisoners was reported to have been freed in 
the Pusan area. 


22nd June.—General Mark Clark had a meeting with President Rhee in Seoul. 

Britain sent a Note to the South Korean Government protesting against its release 
of prisoners. 

Mr. Walter S. Robertson, Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, left 
Washington for Korea on a mission as President Eisenhower’s personal representative 
to visit President Rhee. 


23rd June.—President Rhee said that he had told General Mark Clark that his 
Government’s decision remained unchanged and that he would not accept an armistice 
in its present form; that South Korea would oppose the landing of Indian troops ; but 
that he would support an armistice which embodied (a) a time limit of three months on 
the deliberations of the proposed political conference, after which time, if no satisfactory 
agreement had been reached, the armistice agreement would be considered ended, and 
(b) immediate withdrawal of all Chinese forces from Korea, or, alternatively, the 
simultaneous withdrawal of U.N. and Chinese troops coupled with a military defence pact 
between the United States and the Republic of Korea. 


24th June.—Chinese forces numbering between 6,000 and 7,000 men launched an 
attack on two ridges North of Kumhwa, but were forced to withdraw after suffering 
considerable casualties. 

U.S. casualties during the Korean War up to 19th June were reported to number 
136,862, of which 24,386 were killed in action or fatally wounded. 


25th June.—In the central sector the Chinese launched a series of heavy attacks 
against the South Koreans. 

Mr. Robertson, President Eisenhower’s special envoy, arrived at Seoul where 
President Rhee, addressing an anti-truce demonstration, reaffirmed that South Korea 
would not be a party to an armistice on the present terms. 


26th and 27th June.—Heavy fighting continued in the eastern and central sectors. 
South Korean troops succeeded in retaking some outpost positions from which they had 
withdrawn. 


Mr. Robertson and General Mark Clark had confidential talks with President Rhee, 


28th June.—Fighting along the battle front showed a substantial decline. Talks 
between Mr. Robertson and President Rhee continued. General Collins, U.S. Army 
Chief of Staff, conferred with General Mark Clark and General Taylor during the week-end. : 


29th June.—General Mark Clark replied to the enemy commanders’ protest against 
the escape of North Korean anti-Communist prisoners of war, denying connivance by 
the U.N. Command, pointing out that the U.N. Command does not exercise authority 
over the Republic of Korea, and urging the resumption of delegation meetings at 
Panmunjom. ; 

Mr. Robertson continued his talks with President Rhee. 


30th June.—South Korean divisions counter-attacked to -egain outposts recently 
lost, but made no significant gains. The Fifth Air Force reported the shooting down 
of 15 MIGs. 

Mr. Robertson had another interview with President Rhee. 


1st July.—General Mark Ciark held a conference with his naval, air, and army chiefs 
in Tokyo, after which General Collins, who was present at the conference, took off 
by air for America. 
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2nd July.—Mr. Robertson and President Rhee met in. secret for nearly two hours. 
Patrol clashes were fairly numerous, otherwise there was a lull in the fighting along 
the front. 


3rd July.—No event of importance was reported. 
4th July.—Mr. Robertson had another meeting with President Rhee. 
5th July.—No event of importance was reported. 


6th July.—Mr. Robertson and President Rhee met again. Heavy rain during the 
last four days halted fighting and grounded Allied aircraft. 

qth July—aA meeting of liaison officers at Panmunjom was arranged for 8th July 
at the request of the enemy. In both central and western sectors, Chinese in battalion 
strength attacked hill positions held by South Korean and U.S. troops. Fighting 
continued. 

The 1st Battalion, The Royal Scots, arrived at Pusan to take the place of the 
tst Battalion, The Black Watch, which is proceeding to Kenya. 


8th July—At Panmunjom, an enemy liaison officer handed over a letter from the 
Chinese and North Korean commanders indicating willingness to resume the armistice 
negotiations, but insisting on effective steps being taken to ensure recognition of an 
armistice by the South Koreans. 

oth July.—U.N. and enemy liaison officers met at Panmunjom and it was subsequently 
learned that a plenary session of the armistice delegations had been arranged for roth July. 

Mr. Robertson and General Mark Clark met President Rhee. 


10th July.—The armistice delegations headed by Lieut.-General Harrison and 
General Nam Il met in secret session for 29 minutes and then adjourned until 11th July. 


11th July.—Mr. Robertson and President Rhee were reported to have completed their 
talks on the South Korean objections to the proposed terms of the U.N. truce agreement 
with the enemy. 

There were two meetings of the armistice delegations. 

12th July.—Mr. Robertson and President Rhee announced in a joint statement that 
they had “ gone far towards achieving mutual undetstanding ”’ between the United 
States and South Korea. Mr. Robertson left Korea and arrived in Tokyo. 

The truce negotiators met twice during the day. 


13th July.—The Chinese launched a heavy attack against the South Koreans in the 
East-central sector, in the Kumhwa area. 

The armistice delegates met for 42 minutes. 

The 1st Battalion, The Black Watch, sailed from Pusan for Kenya. 

14th July.—Confused fighting continued on a 20-mile front in the East-central sector 
and the Chinese were reported to have broken through the Allied line at two points. 
Four South Korean Divisions were said to be engaged. 

A short meeting of the truce delegates took place at Panmunjom. 

15th July.—Another enemy attack was launched in the East-central sector, in the 


Kumsong area. 
A meeting of truce delegates lasted only 21 minutes before being adjourned until 16th. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION’ 
By A. K. CHEsterton, M.C. 


RUSSIA EASES THE TENSION 


URFACE indications are that the War of the Stalinist Succession has been 
S fought and won. Although mopping-up operations continue, and although 

some months, perhaps years, may elapse before Mr. Malenkov feels himself to 
be securely in the saddle, the assumption of power by the new régime has been 
achieved with a surprising ease. Instead of the civil strife which many predicted, 
the simple expedient of arresting Mr. Beria and his chief henchmen was all that was 
needed to settle the issue. When Stalin overcame Trotsky he had some cause for 
apprehension that the Trotskyists might be strong enough to cause considerable 
trouble. But Mr. Malenkov need not have the same fear about the fall of Beria. 
The ex-chief of the Secret Police was hardly the man to create a popular following. 


There is no reason to suppose that the swift elimination of Beria will make 
Mr. Malenkov any the less anxious to reach a temporary accommodation with the 
West. Great and seemingly insuperable as are the problems of the modern world, 
the waging of a virulent cold war arose more from Stalin’s hardened intellectual 
arteries than from any political necessity. -It certainly served some purpose by 
distracting attention from Mao Tse-tung’s conquest of China, but for the rest it 
helped rather than hindered the West in the search for some kind of military and 
political coherence. If the cold war now abates, that coherence may be difficult to 
maintain, but the prospect is not one which Great Britain need deplore. A slackening 
of international tension is as much in our own national interest as it is in the political 
interest of the Malenkov régime. 


PRICE OF GERMAN UNIFICATION 


The complete cessation of the cold war would be too much to expect. It is 
obvious that, for many years to come, the struggle for Asia will bedevil relations 
between East and West, even were a solution for the intractable German problem 
to be found. No practical plan which would remove Germany from the arena of 
bitter disputation has been even faintly adumbrated. It is the type of problem which 
lends itself neither to a freely negotiated settlement nor to the healing magic of time. 
One cannot visualize any solution but that imposed when one side or the other is 
under duress, 


This does not mean that Western nerves need be worn to a frazzle because of the 
continuance of the dispute. Sir Winston Churchill, when he called for the Bermuda 
conference as a preliminary to talks with Mr. Malenkov, was under no delusion that 
one had only to sit down at the same table with the Soviet leader to effect the recall 
of the Red Army from the Elbe and the consequent freeing of the Eastern Germans 
from the Russian yoke. Even were the Russians, through some unaccountable 
lapse, seriously to consider such a proposition, it is doubtful whether the West would 
agree, for its part, to a similar withdrawal. We may be sure that the minimum price 
Moscow would demand for the unification of Germany would be the dismantling, 
as it were, of the entire N.A.T.O. installation in Europe. And at the present time 
even that concession would not be regarded by the Soviet Union as adequate payment 
for the resulting adherence to the West of a unified Germany. 





1 As deduced from reports up to 20th July. 
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OBSTACLES TO PEACE 


What the British Prime Minister must have had in mind was an improvement in 
the international atmosphere which might lead to an agreement upon such matters as 
can be resolved and to lessen friction over the seemingly intractable problems. 
Unfortunately, his absence from the discussions in America has enabled the State 
Department to secure acceptance for a quite different line of approach. This is to 
invite the Foreign Ministers to confer on the basis of an agenda drawn up by the 
West and containing only the subjects about which no agreement is at present 
possible. Mr. Dulles has let it be known that he takes this course to prevent a 
repetition of the long and fatuous confabulations of the past, but as the Russians are 
unlikely to accept these conditions it cannot be expected that the Washington 
talks have served any useful purpose. 

While there is no reason to suppose.that the Soviet Union’s grand strategical 
aims have been changed, Mr. Malenkov lost no time in abandoning his predecessor’s 
intransigence. That was a move which the West should encourage. Milder régimes 
for the satellites, as well as for the Russians themselves, are to be welcomed both for 
their own sake—human happiness, after all, should count as a factor in human 
affairs—and because they must tend to create an atmosphere conducive to the 
further loosening of the bonds of Soviet tyranny. That is why one regrets the recent 
disturbances in Eastern Germany. It is natural that the Eastern Germans should 
detest their bondage, but to have endeavoured to shake it off the moment it promised 
some relief was merely to invite the participation in their affairs of Russian tanks. 
And it is a safe rule not to provoke the intervention of tanks unless one has the means 
of dealing with them. 

Many people in Europe must have been gratified by Mr. R. A. Butler’s statement, 
in the House of Commons debate on Foreign Affairs, that the Government welcomed 
the lightening of the burden of the peoples in the Eastern satellite countries, and 
urged upon them the counsel of restraint. When the riots in Eastern Germany began, 
Soviet propaganda lost no time in trying to implicate the West in the uprising, but 
this is so automatic a Russian response to every happening that nobody thought of 
taking it seriously. Since then, however, the Soviet High Commissioner has made 
specific allegations to the U.S. High Commissioner, notably that American aircraft 
almost daily for a fortnight dropped leaflets “ containing hostile invective against 
Soviet fighting forces.’ These charges are not necessarily true—in any case Moscow 
can be taught nothing new in the way of “ hostile invective ’—but if they are true 
the actions of which they complain can only be described as lamentably timed. 


The advantages of a calmer international mood are incalculable. Mr. Malenkov’s 
efforts to create one have already led to a healing of the breach in Russo-Israeli 
relations, to better feeling in Turkey as a result of the dropping of Soviet claims on 
Turkish territory, and even to a lessening of the electric tension that has been built 
up between Yugoslavia and Belgravia. No reasonable person would wish to reverse 
these tendencies and plunge the world back into the vortex of hatred in which it has 
been swirled and battered for all too many years. That is why Mr. Butler’s advice is 
calculated to restore whatever perspective may have become out of focus. 


THE FAR EAST 
RELAXATION IN KOREA 


The change of régime in Russia was also reflected in the milder countenance— 
rcal or assumed—of Communism in the Far East. There was an immediate renewal 
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of the offer to negotiate a truce in Korea, and the talks, which had expired for want 
of breath, were resumed on a much more hopeful basis. It would be naive to suppose 
that there was any gleam of altruism in the Soviet decision to reopen negotiations. 
Mr. Malenkov patently wanted an easing of the tension between Russia and the 
non-Communist world, at any rate until he had disposed of Mr. Beria and any other 
possible rival, while the Asian Communists, finding little chance of imposing a decision 
by force of arms in Korea, had reached the conclusion that their objects were more 
likely to be achieved outside the military sphere. The Western Powers wisely fell 
in with these moves, not because they mistook the intention behind them, but because 
they seem at last to have recognized the truth, long stressed in these Notes, that the 
war in Korea offers garlands to neither side. 


Here again, however, the milder mood of Moscow was greeted by a rebuff. The 
South Korean Government, in an effort to prevent an understanding, released large 
numbers of non-Communist prisoners of war and offered to fight the troops which 
any mediator-nation might send to supervise a truce. The ridiculous spectacle was 
then staged of the United Nations trying to make peace with their South Korean 
Allies as a preliminary to making peace with the enemy. It is natural, perhaps, that 
Mr. Syngman Rhee should regard as futile a war which would leave Communists in 
possession of any part of his country, but even if they were to be driven beyond the 
Yalu River—which would entail an unconscionable waste of lives—the United Nations 
could not remain on guard at the frontier in perpetuity. It is most unfortunate for 
Korea that she should have been turned into an arena for a battle destined to be 
inconclusive, but she cannot legitimately hope for any benefit from continuing in that 
situation. Sanity demands that all parties should be satisfied with the best term 
they can get. They must cut their losses. . 


PEACE CONFERENCE PROSPECTS 


Some commentators have written of a Korean truce as though it were synonymous 
with a peace settlement. How wide of the mark that is the immediate future will 
almost certainly reveal. The long-drawn-out armistice negotiations were continually 
impeded by the most trifling obstacles, so that if the peace talks follow that example 
they may not inconceivably outlive the century. Much depends on the strategical 
aims which the two sides seek to achieve. The West is not likely to put forward 
positive demands of a kind calculated to create difficulties. To get rid of the liability 
on satisfactory terms is to-day the United Nations chief—one might almost say 
only—concern. There is no disposition, of course, to leave the South Koreans in 
the lurch, but neither is there any exacting claim to be pressed home against the 
North Koreans. As long as the status quo ante is upheld, then as far as Korea itself is 
concerned the West is willing for peace. 


But will the Communists agree to limit the agenda of the peace conference to a 
consideration of Korean problems? If they do, it will be an astonishing failure to 
bid from strength. It is much more likely that they will raise matters upon which 
the West—in particular.the United States—will be quite unable to meet them. One 
such matter will surely be the future of Formosa. Mao Tse-tung has made the most 
specific promises to his supporters to liquidate the last remaining foothold of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s forces, and it would be inexplicable were he not to use such leverage as the 
Western desire to liquidate the Korean war may give him to press for the cancellation 
of American commitments to the Kuomintang rump. As no United States Govern- 
ment could possibly agree thus to disengage itself, the peace conference would either 
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founder at the start or flounder for years. Whether the Chinese Reds, being realists, 
attach the same importance to a seat on the Security Council may be doubted, but it 
is difficult to believe that they will not demand full recognition for their Government 
as part of the price of peace. And to grant that recognition, in the present state of 
public opinion in America, is a risk President Eisenhower would be understandably 
most reluctant torun. The only good thing to be expected from a Korean armistice, 
therefore, is that it will replace a shooting war with a talking war. That is a blessing 
not to be despised. Too many lives have already been lost in Korea. 


STRUGGLE FOR INDO-CHINA 


Although the Communists no longer hope for a military victory in Korea, they 
entertain the liveliest expectations of a triumph not too long delayed in Indo-China. 
Had the West possessed the wit to perceive it, Indo-China was—and remains—the 
real field of decision. Reinforcements here on the scale of the armies sent to fight 
in Korea would have been of tremendous value in the developing struggle for Asia. 
The French have placed a severe strain upon their resources in their efforts to maintain 
the battlefront, but after eight years of sacrifice and endeavour, and after the cession 
of much political power to governments which have no idea how to use it, they are 
more precariously placed to-day than when their rule was first challenged. They now 
await the end of the rainy season with apprehension, so effectively has the offensive 
passed into enemy hands. 


The prospect is grim. Viet-Minh has built up its strength on Chinese help, but 
not with Chinese forces. Who can doubt that Mao Tse-tung would deploy his armies 
on the frontier for an advance into Indo-China should the need arise? There is not in 
China, and never has been, a public opinion as decisive as that which Western 
Governments must take into account. Having perceived the results in Korea of 
teaching the Communists that aggression does not pay, it is scarcely to be expected 
that the Democracies would be other than reluctant to teach them the same lesson 
in Indo-China. One can only hope that the French will be able to keep the ball in 
play until Western civilization has regained its wind—and, with it, the impulse which 
made the Western countries great. This breathing space may be won by encouraging 
Mr. Malenkov to create a more tranquil international atmosphere. 


SEEKING A TRUCE 


That the French Government would deem no price too high to secure a shared 
responsibility for Indo-China is suggested by the attempt, attributed to M. Bidault 
while in Washington, to interest the United States in a separate political conference 
to negotiate a settlement with Ho Chi-Minh. If the Americans were to participate 
in such a move—which is improbable—they would be more likely to exact terms from 
the French than from the Communists. According to the Washington correspondent 
of the Observer, the State Department desired of M. Bidault that France and her 
Associated States in Indo-China should create a political association on the lines of 
the British Commonwealth, but found that “ the French delegation had this and even 
more sweeping changes in mind.”’ As there could scarcely be more sweeping changes, 
it is not difficult to understand why public opinion in France should have no relish 
for the Indo-China War. 


M. Bidault is reported to have discussed with Mr. Dulles the possibility, failing 
a settlement, of securing closer Américan identification with France’s Far Eastern 
struggle. This idea has loomed increasingly large in French thought during the past 
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three years, but, fortunately, Washington has no inclination to leap from the Korean 
frying-pan into the Indo-China fire. I write “ fortunately’”’ because American 
reinforcement, even if sanctioned by American opinion, could not be on the scale of 
the Chinese reinforcement which it would provoke. Depressing as the prospect may 
be, there seems no alternative for France but to carry the burden alone until such 
time as a shift in the balance of world power, or perhaps of power inside Indo-China, 
brings her the relief of which she stands in so great a need. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 
CANAL ZONE UNCERTAINTY 


The French problem in Indo-China, although more acute, is not dissimilar from 
the British problem in Egypt and several other parts of the world. Both countries 
seem to be grappling with difficulties without any marked confidence that they will 
long continue to exercise control. Mr. Butler told the House of Commons that the 
British and United States Governments were agreed that “ the maintenance of an 
effective base in the Suez Canal area is essential in the interests of world peace,” but 
gave Members no idea what plans were considered indispensable to ensure that 
maintenance. It seems possible that the British Government is prepared to evacuate 
the Canal Zone subject to the right to leave maintenance technicians as caretakers 
of our great installations there, but to whom these caretakers will be responsible is 
something of a mystery. 

Major Salem, Egyptian Minister of National Guidance, recently made a speech 
in which he said that “‘ Egypt agrees to the retention of British technicians to help 
maintain the base for an emergency, but wishes to have some measure of control 
over them pending its Egyptianization.”” Does this mean that Cairo is pressing a 
claim to the ownership of the British installations, and that such technicians as are 
allowed to remain on sufferance will be under Egyptian command? If it does not 
mean that, an explanation of the word “‘ Egyptianization ” is necessary before any 
useful comment can be made. The installations are British property and the British 
taxpayer would like to be told what is to become of them. 














CORRESPONDENCE 


(Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the JOURNAL 
ov which ave of general interest to the Services. Correspondents are requested to put their 
views as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the space 
available in each number of the JOoURNAL.—EDITOR.) 


ROYAL NAVAL REVIEWS AT SPITHEAD 


To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. JouRNAL, 

S1r,—In the May Journat there is an error in the interesting article by Rear-Admiral 
Arnold-Forster (page 180). The Imperieuse was armed with four 9.2-in. B.L. (Mk. IV 
or V) on V.C.P. mountings, as was her sister ship Warspite (vide Brassey’s Naval Annual, 
1887, plate 16). The only sea-going ship with disappearing mountings was the Temerairve 
which had single M.L. 25-ton guns on these. mountings, one forward, the other aft (vide 
Brassey's Naval Annual, 1887, plate 25). 


I believe the Temeraire was in the Mediterranean at the time of the ’87 Review. 


J. W. Rarnier, 
7th June, 1953. Captain, R.N. 


Srr,—I am glad that Captain Rainier has spotted my error with regard to the 
armament of the old Imperieuse. My excuse for this slip is that, having been brought up 
as an old-style torpedoman, I was never well up in official designations of naval guns and 
mountings. 

At the instance of Captain Myburgh, I wish to point out another slight error in my 
article on page 180. The Minotaur was five-masted and 10,000 tons, but the Achilles 
which lay next her was not her sister. She was three-masted, as stated, but was consider- 
ably smaller. 

F. D. ARNOLD-FORSTER, 
11th June, 1953. Rear-Admiral. 


CORONATIONS AND THE ARMY 


S1r,—The article Coronations and the Army by Lieut.-Colonel A. G. Armstrong which 
appeared in the May, 1953, JoURNAL! contains two inaccuracies. The author states that the 
Coronation of King Charles II took place in 1661, and that “‘ the year after his Coronation 
(King Charles II) raised the first Regular Regiments of Household Cavalry and Foot 
Guards, the nucleus of our Army to-day.” In fact, 1st The Royal Dragoons and The 
Queen’s Royal Regiment were both raised in 1661. 


Later in hss article Colonel Armstrong states that shortly before their Coronation 
in 1937, Their Majesties (King George VI and Queen Elizabeth) assumed the Colonelcy- 
in-Chief of rst The Royal Dragoons and The Queen’s Royal Regiment respectivelv. 
It was the late Queen Mary, then the Queen Mother, who honoured The Queen’s Royal 
Regiment by becoming their Colonel-in-Chief. 

F, J. C. Piccorr, 
19th June, 1953. Lieut.-Colonel. 


S1r,—I am glad to take this opportunity of dealing in the limited space at my 
disposal with some of the points raised by Colonel Piggott. 


Some Regular regiments of our existing Army were undoubtedly raised in 1661. 
The exact date, however, is not always the simple, straight-forward matter it appears 
to be. Sometimes, indeed, it seems to lie rather in the field of opinion than of proved fact. 





1 Page 184. 
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Take for instance the case of 1st The Royal Dragoons, mentioned by Colonel Piggott. 
There can be no doubt that in 1661 the Earl of Peterborough raised a regiment of foot 
and a troop of horse for the defence of Tangier. 


This troop become known as the Tangier Horse and served there with great distinc- 
tion until 1683, when the Home Government decided to withdraw the forces and evacuate 
the town, largely as a matter of economy. 


In that year King Charles, being desirous of strengthening the Army at home, 
commissioned Colonel John Churchill (29th November, 1683) to raise a Regiment of 
Horse to be styled The King’s Own Royal Regiment of Dragoons. 


It was decided that the Regiment should be formed of four troops of the Tangier 
Horse lately returned from North Africa, one new troop to be raised by Colonel Churchill, 
and one by Viscount Cornbury (see Life of John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, by 
Wolseley). The final warrant authorizing the details of pay and establishment was 
dated 11th February, 1684. 


Here we have three possible dates for the raising of the Regiment, 1661, 1683, and 
1684. Which date are we to select ? Can we state with historical accuracy that the 
Tangier Horse and The Royal Dragoons were—or are—one and the same Regiment 
and that the continuity remained unbroken ? Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley did not 
appear to be of this opinion. 


The case of The Queen’s Royal Regiment rests on firm ground and the claim of 
unbroken descent from its illustrious ancestor,.the Tangier Regiment of Foot, seems 
unequivocal. Colonel Piggott, is correct in stating that Her Majesty Queen Mary, then 
the Queen Mother, honoured the Regiment by assuming the Colonelcy-in-Chief. The 
error which was due to an oversight in copying is regretted. 


A. G. ARMSTRONG, 
13th July, 1953. ; Lieut.-Colonel. 


AIR STRATEGY 


S1r,—I have no doubt that Admiral Sir Reginald Ernle-Erle-Drax’s article on 
air strategy in your May number® will have sent many R.A.F. officers, past and present, 
hurrying to their typewriters to contest some of the views expressed therein. While 
leaving an overall rebuttal of such views to abler writers, I should like to draw attention 
to some passages in the article where the conduct and achievements of the R.A.F. in 
the 1939-45 War do not appear to be given full credit. 


On page 242, the Admiral quotes the figures of German warships (excluding sub- 
marines) sunk by aircraft during the whole war as “‘ 6 at sea, 19 in harbour.”” By contrast, 
the R.A.F. figure for naval vessels sunk by our aircraft in the year 1944 alone is 67 (exclud- 
ing submarines but including the Tirpitz and nine destroyers). This is a startling 
discrepancy. Is it possible that the Admiral’s figures refer to the results of Bomber 
Command and not of Coastal Command, who naturally bore the brunt of anti-shipping 
warfare ? 


Again, on page 242, there is an implication in the statement ‘‘ Our ships were . . 
battered by dive-bombers (of which we had none) ” that our deficiency in this respect 
was unfortunate. In fact, the experience of the Germans, whose losses in Stuka JU87s 
were so heavy that they had to be withdrawn from the battle altogether in this theatre, 
clearly demonstrated once and for all the defects of this specialized aircraft, and our 
wisdom in refusing to equip ourselves with them. Our own answer to anti-shipping war- 
fare, the rocket-firing Beaufighter or Mosquito, though somewhat slow to appear on the 
scene, excelled the dive-bomber in every respect. 





2 Pagel237. 
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Finally, on page 240, the Admiral surely does scant justice to the R.A.F. when he 
includes North Africa among those areas where the Army is said to have been defeated 
owing to lack of air support. I submit that any soldier who fought in the North African 
campaigns would be the first to refute this suggestion. For an example of unprejudiced 
testimony, reference to The Rommel Papers will soon show that the Germans at least 
did not underestimate the employment and success of the R.A.F. in this area; indeed, 
so far from noting any lack of R.A.F. support, Rommel attributes his defeats very largely 
to the efficiency of that support. 

The merits or defects of the Seversky, or independent, school of air strategy must 
necessarily remain debateable, until practical experience gives the final verdict. However, 
in assessing what evidence there is in history, the claims of this extremist school should 
not be allowed to obscure the real facts of the R.A.F’s past performance in co-operation 
and support of the other Services. 
C. N. Foxiey-Norris, 
23rd June, 1953. Wing Commander. 


COLONIAL TROOPS 


Str,—As one who commanded a full war strength battalion of The Gold Coast 
Regiment before the war, took it to East Africa and fought throughout the Abyssinian 
Campaign until given command of a K.A.R. Brigade, will you permit me to offer some 
comments on Lieut.-Colonel Nixon’s article entitled, A Future for the Colonial Forces ?* 


The writer’s article rather gives the impression that there had been little or no plan- 
ning between the Great Wars on how to use the two largest of our Colonial forces, i.e., the 
Royal West African Frontier Force and the King’s African Rifles. Further, one might 
almost infer that they were not prepared for war. This was far from being so. The 
Colonial Office and the War Office, working through General Giffard, the Inspector- 
General of African Colonial Forces, had made excellent plans and knew exactly how the 
forces were to be used, and their plans were put into.effect and carried out satisfactorily. 
What is happening to-day is a different matter, as I am no longer in a position to know, 
but I cannot believe that the Colonial Office and War Office have no plans for the future of 
the Colonial forces. 

The R.W.A.F.F. is the senior of the Colonial forces and it gives the wrong impression 
if they are only dealt with, as they are in paragraph two, where Colonel Nixon, referring 
to the 1914-18 War, ends his paragraph: “. ..and local forces in West Africa engaged in 
campaigns in the Cameroons.” The statement is certainly true, but it must be remem- 
bered they also sent a strong contingent to East Africa in July, 1916, where they stayed 
until the end of the war. The Gold Coast Regiment became famous for their stand on 
“Gold Coast Hill” on the 14th and 15th December, 1916, where they lost half their 
Europeans. This one engagement is still spoken of in East Africa. In his third para- 
graph, Colonel Nixon states: ‘“‘ Most of these Colonial forces were designed simply as a 
form of military backing to the civil power, for use in an internal security role, and no 
pretence was made of their fitness to engage in operations in a major war.” This 
statement may be true of some of the forces of the smaller Colonies, but is totally 
untrue of the Regular Colonial forces. The R.W.A.F.F. and the K.A.R. are composed of 
Regular soldiers who are all on long term engagements. It is, therefore, most misleading 
to lump all Colonial forces together when making a statement in the nature of the one 
referred to. 

It was undoubtedly never intended that volunteer forces would have to fight for their 
lives down the Malayan Peninsula, except in an emergency which had never been visualized 
could happen. In great emergencies, Home Guards may have to fight. Those responsible 
for planning the defence of Malaya had appreciated the situation differently from the 
Japanese. Dunkirk had never been planned, not even by the Germans, it just happened. 





3 See JouRNAL for May, 1953, p. 261. 
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To quote again from Colonel Nixon: ‘‘ The so-called African divisions which fought 
so well in Abyssinia were, in fact, brigades of rifle battalions with gunners, sappers, and 
services found largely by white and Cape coloured South African troops. In war, divisions 
are required and divisions are not formed in a matter of weeks from a number of rifle 
battalions, however good they may be.’’ There was absolutely nothing wrong with the 
“‘ so-called African divisions,’”” They were just exactly what were needed for the task in 
hand. For one thing, it was never possible to deploy more than one brigade at a time on 
any particular road (and roads are few and far between in Abyssinia). To have maintained 
sufficient troops in peace-time to warrant the existence of divisional staffs and divisional 
units, so that they could all be mobilized for immediate use on the outbreak of war, 
was quite beyond the means of any Colony, or even the British taxpayer. Incidently, 
these brigades of rifle battalions mostly had their own brigade artillery, the Nigerians 
also had engineering companies, and they all had their own field ambulances. Certainly, 
we were supported by additional artillery from South Africa and India, with reconnais- 
sance units found by South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, and Kenya settlers. But why 
not ? It was using man-power to the best advantage. 


For goodness sake do not let the Colonial forces become too rigid. It is elasticity 
and good training we need, and not necessarily. the mass of units that a normal division 
has. One has to remember that African troops are not suitable for all operational theatres. 
To start with, many Africans have never experienced great variation in climate, certainly 
not the West Africans, It is far more important to spend the available money on less troops 
properly trained for the kind of fighting they are intended for, than to spend it on a rigid 
division consisting of units that can be done without or more economically found else- 
where. <A well-armed and well-trained brigade group can always take its place in any 
division. 


It is always easy to plan on paper what seems most suitable for a large scale war. 
When dealing with ‘‘ semi-self government ”’ Colonies, it is another story. Money for 
soldiers is never easy to find in peace-time and Colonel Nixon quite obviously appreciates 
this, as towards the end of his article he makes it clear that itis very difficult to do all the 
things he complains are not being done. Man-power raises a big question. Counting heads 
alone does not settle the matter. The number who can be used as soldiers is all intermixed 
with the economy of the Colony. Education (necessary for technical and administrative 
units) must make great strides to produce the material required, and again this is all bound 
up with agriculture and the general rise in the standard of living that follows education. 


In conclusion, I would urge that a proper perspective is kept in view and that we do 
not think because African divisions were sent to Burma, it is essential we must organize 
Africans into divisions in peace-time. If and when we have enough men to make this 
desirable, that is another story. What is really important is to see that what troops we 
do have are really trained up to date for the kind of fighting they are best capable of carry- 
ing out. 

IAN BRUCE, 
6th July, 1953. Brigadier. 


CIVIL DEFENCE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


Sir,—Having served in both Home Guard and Civil Defence during the last war, I 
read with interest Sir John Hodsoll’s lecture printed in the R.U.S.I. Journat for May, 
19534, on the subject of Civil Defence. 


“e 


He spoke of help from the armed Services “if the situation became extremely 
serious ”’ and went on to say: ‘‘ So far as the Army is concerned, first help will normally 
come from the Home Guard.”’ This is the only mention of Home Guard in the lecture. 





4 Page 196. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


The Chairman, General Sir Ouvry Roberts, said in his final remarks, ‘“‘If the 
Civil Defence Organization breaks down, the Army will have to do the job. . . and we 
cannot spare personnel to do it.” Here he was probably referring to the Regular Army 
only. 

There are those who think there should be one home defence force to defend the 
Country against any form of attack, the present Home Guard for ground fighting, and the 
Civil Defence corresponding to R.E., R.A.M.C., Military Police, and other technical 
troops ; but if this is now impracticable, the Country has a right to expect full liaison 
between its defence forces, i.e., Civil Defence and Home Guard. 


As the last war dragged on and the Home Guard waited to dig a bayonet into an 
invader who never came while Civil Defence was crying out for more men, integration of 
the two forces did occur, but only at the lower levels and by local arrangements. So 
far as the High Command of each service was concerned, the other service did not exist. 


Now the same process is beginning again and co-operation is growing ‘‘ from the 
bottom up.” Judging from Sir J. Hodsoll’s lecture, it has not yet reached the top, 
otherwise we should have heard more about Home Guard, and he would not have said: 
** first help will normally came from the Home Guard,” but would have used the present 
tense, “‘ help is now available from the Home Guard.”’ It is no use hoping for co-operation 
“if the situation became extremely serious”’ and doing nothing about it in peace. 
For the kind of help needed the Home Guard is ideal, for the same men are always there 
in localities they know, and do not come and go as Regular formations must in war time, 
and they would be grateful to Civil Defence for help in what they lack, notably in casualty 
services and training in elementary Civil Defence work. 

It should be a matter of routine that, in all but quite minor exercises of Home Guard 
or Civil Defence, the other service takes part too, otherwise on the day of battle chaos 
will result. 

In concluding, the lecturer says: ‘‘ Every country must design its Civil Defence 
organization to fit its own political and local government machine.” This idea looks 
perilously like putting ease of administration before efficiency, and one suspects it is the 
real cause behind the lack of co-operation at the head of the two services under two 
different Ministries. 

N. A. SULIVAN, 
12th July, 1953. Vice-Admiral. 
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NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER IN EurRope.—It was announced on 12th May that 
General Matthew B. Ridgway, Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, would return to the 
United States as U.S. Army Chief of Staff in place of General J. Lawton Collins, and that 
he would be succeeded by General Alfred M. Gruenther. General Gruenther took over 
from General Ridgway on 11th July. 


OTHER COMMAND AND STAFF CHANGES.—Lieut.-General Cortlandt Van R. Schuyler, 
U.S. Army, succeeded General Gruenther as Chief of Staff, Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Powers in Europe, on 11th July. 


General J. Lawton Collins will represent the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff on the Military 
Committee of the Standing Group of the N.A.T.O., with effect from 15th August. 


Admiral William Fechteler, United States Chief of Naval Operations, has been 
designated to succeed Admiral Robert B. Carney as C.-in-C., Allied Forces, Southern 
Europe. 

CHANGES IN STRUCTURE OF COMMAND.—It was announced on 3rd July by S.H.A.P.E. 
that Marshal Juin, the present C.-in-C., Allied Land Forces, Central Europe, is to become 
C.-in-C. of all Allied Forces in Central Europe, with subordinate naval, land, and air 
commanders. The post of Commander, Allied Land Forces, Central Europe, will be filled 
by a French Army officer, to be named later. The Naval Command will be retained by 
Vice-Admiral Jaujard, and Air Chief Marshal Sir Basil Embry will succeed General 
Lauris Norstad as Air Commander. These changes will take effect early in August. 


General Norstad will succeed Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh Saunders as Air Deputy 
to the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, at the end of the latter’s term of duty in 
August, when the responsibilities of this appointment will be increased to include the 
deciding of air policy, the general direction and control over air activities, and operational 
control of any air forces—such as ‘ strategic ’ forces—not allocated to specific subordinate 
commands. Existing responsibilities include advising the Supreme Commander on air 
matters, the co-ordination of air defence, and the training and building up of air forces. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Ex-SERVICE MEN’s AND WoMEN’s REVIEW 


The Queen, accompanied by the Duke of Edinburgh, was present at the Coronation 
Review of some 60,000 ex-Service men and women which took place in Hyde Park on 
5th July. After driving down the ranks, Her Majesty addressed the parade and afterwards 
took the salute at the march past. 


All Regimental Associations and nearly every Old Comrades’ Association in the 
United Kingdom were represented on the parade, which was commanded by Marshal of the 
Royal Air Force Lord Tedder. 


Seven hundred Old Contemptibles took part, and some of the oldest Associations 
such as the South African War Veterans, the Defenders of Ladysmith, and the Boer War 
Veterans were strongly represented. 


One of the strongest contingents was the British Empire Service League. Their 
4,000 representatives included Canadians, Australians, New Zealanders, South Africans, 
and members from many parts of the Commonwealth and Colonies. 


There was a special enclosure to seat disabled ex-Service men. Seats in this enclosure, 
which was on the parade ground, were allocated by the Ministry of Pensions working in 
conjunction with the Associations. 


The Ministry of Works arranged for Coronation stands to be left in place on the East 
Carriage Drive, along which the parade marched past the Queen, to provide seating for 
relatives of the men on parade. 
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DEFENCE TALKS IN LONDON 


Defence questions of common concern to the United Kingdom, Australia, and New 
Zealand were discussed at a meeting in London on roth June. 

A brief communiqué issued from 10, Downing Street stated: “ The Prime Ministers of 
the United Kingdom, Australia, and New Zealand met at 10, Downing Street this morning. 
The United Kingdom Chiefs of Staff were in attendance. The Prime Ministers discussed 
defence questions of common concern to the three countries. It was agreed that one of 
the United Kingdom Chiefs of Staff should visit Australia and New Zealand later in the 
year for discussions with the Australian and New Zealand military authorities.” 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE COLLEGE 


It was announced by the Ministry of Defence on 6th July that Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Arthur P. M. Sanders, K.C.B., K.B.E., had been appointed to succeed General Sir 
Frank Simpson, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C., as Commandant of the Imperial Defence 
College, with effect from 1st January, 1954. 


THREE SERVICES ‘ INVASION ’ DEMONSTRATION 

A powerful ‘invasion ’ force made up of Royal Marines and units of the Regular 
and Territoria} Army, including a battalion of The Gloucestershire Regiment, was put 
ashore from ships of the Royal Navy on the beaches at Eastney, Southsea, in the course 
of “‘ Demonstration Runaground IV,” arranged for qualifiers of the Royal Navy, Army, 
and Royal Air Force Staff Colleges, on 11th, 12th, and 13th May. 

The exercise, in which R.N. and R.A.F. aircraft took part, was planned to illustrate 
the entire technique of amphibious assault from the preliminary reconnaissance stages, 
through the attack against prepared defence positions, to the ultimate consolidation of 
the ground won by the invaders. 

One of the features of the reconnaissance work was the exhibition that it afforded 
of the work of men of the 1st Special Boat Section of the Royal Marine Amphibious 
School, who swam underwater from craft out at sea to prepare advance reports of the 
defences of the beaches. In addition, a number of them were dropped by parachute into 
the sea from a Hastings aircraft and made their way ashore in inflatable canoes. 

The demonstration was in two parts, and the amphibious assault at Eastney was 
followed by an exhibition at Culver Cliff, Isle of Wight, by Royal Marine Commandos 
in raiding a coastline bordered by cliffs. This phase included the landing and establish- 
ment of units up a 250-foot cliff and showed the methods of projecting ropes by rocket 
and mortar. 

STRENGTH OF THE ARMED FORCES 

Figures issued by the Ministry of Defence on 1st June showed that the total strength 
of the Regular forces at home and overseas on 1st April was 871,000, including the 
women’s and nursing services. On the same date, the total for the Reserve and Auxiliary 
forces was 460,100, and civilian staffs employed in the three Service Ministries, the 
Ministry of Defence, and the Ministry of Supply numbered 267,600. 

The figure for men in the Regular forces was 846,700, distributed as follows :— 
Royal Navy and Royal Marines, 140,400 ; Army, 439,300 ; and Royal Air Force, 267,000. 


NEw BritisH HEADQUARTERS IN BERLIN 

On 8th June, the United Kingdom High Commissioner in Germany, Sir Ivone 
Kirkpatrick, formally opened the new British Headquarters in Berlin, which are in the 
stadium built for the Olympic Games of 1936. The Guard of Honour was provided by 
The Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

THE Roya TouRNAMENT 

The Queen, accompanied by the Duke of Edinburgh, was present at the opening of 

the Royal Tournament at Earl’s Court on roth June. 
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KERMIT ROOSEVELT LECTURES 


Lieut.-General L. L. Lemnitzer, Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and Research, 
U.S. Army, arrived in England on 29th April to deliver the Kermit Roosevelt lectures. 


These lectures were instituted at the end of the war by Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt in 
memory of her late husband, the son of President Theodore Roosevelt, and a distant 
cousin of President Franklin Roosevelt. Their purpose is ‘‘ to foster a better under- 
standing and a closer relationship between the military forces of the United States and 
those of the United Kingdom.” An exchange of military lecturers has taken place every 
year, and General Lemnitzer is the seventh lecturer to visit this Country. 


On 30th April, he lectured to the Staff College, Camberley, on ‘‘ New weapons and 
their effect on army tactical doctrine’”’; on 5th May, he delivered the second of his 
addresses—‘‘ The role of the Army in modern war ’’—to officer Cadets at the Royal 
Military Academy, Sandhurst; and on 11th May, he spoke at the Imperial Defence 
College on “‘ United States global strategy.” 


CapETs’ CANADIAN TOUR 


A team composed of Cadets from the Combined Cadet Force and the Army Cadet 
Force are to compete in the Dominion of Canada Rifle Association Prize Meeting which 
will be held from oth to 15th August. 


The tour, the second since the war, is being organized by the Imperial Cadet 
Association. Before the war it was an annual event. 


The team sailed on the Empress of Scotland at the end of July and will be away for 
one month. The itinerary includes a visit to Quebec, when the boys will tour the old city 
and the famous Plains of Abraham. They will also visit Montreal, Toronto, Niagara 
Falls, and several Canadian military centres. 


SOLDIERS’, SAILORS’, AND AIRMEN’S FAMILIES ASSOCIATION 


The Queen, accompanied by the Duke of Edinburgh, attended the Coronation Search- 
light Tattoo in aid of the Soldiers’, Sailors’, and Airmen’s Families Association at the 
White City Stadium on r4th July—the second of six evening performances. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 
AUSTRALIA 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


Field-Marshal Sir William Slim, formerly Chief of the British Imperial General Staff, 
was sworn in as the 13th Governor-General of Australia on 8th May, at Canberra. 


FOREIGN 
BELGIUM 


British MILitary BAsE 


A Bill ratifying the agreement for the establishment of the British military base in 
the Antwerp area was passed by the Belgian Chamber of Deputies on 3rd June by 176 votes 
to nine, with seven abstentions. The Bill had been passed by the Senate in March by 
141 votes to three. 


A Bill to ratify the agreement for the stationing in Belgium of Canadian troops 
employed at Antwerp in unloading Canadian armaments and supplies and at the British 
military base near Antwerp in handling supplies for the 27th Canadian Brigade in 
Germany was passed by the Chamber of Representatives on 14th July. 
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WESTERN GERMANY 


AGREEMENTS ON” PRE-WAR AND POST-WAR DEBTS 


The international agreement on the settlement of Germany’s pre-war external debts 
was signed in London on 27th February by representatives of Germany and 19 creditor 
countries—Britain, the U.S.A., France, Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, Denmark, Eire, Greece, 
Italy, Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, Norway, Pakistan, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, South 
Africa, and Yugoslavia. The Netherlands abstained from signing pending “‘ clarification 
on some concrete points,” whilst Persia abstained from signing for ‘‘ technical reasons.”’ 
At the same time, bilateral agreements were signed by Western Germany on the one 
hand and by Britain, the U.S.A., and France on the other, with respect to the claims of 
the last three countries for post-war economic assistance to Germany. 


Total payments undertaken by the German Federal Republic under the four 
agreements were estimated at about 550,000,000 Deutschemarks (£46,000,000) a year, 
rising to about 733,000,000 Deutschemarks (£61,000,000) at the end of five years. 


The two agreements signed by the United Kingdom were ratified by Mr. Eden on 
1st April. The international agreement on pre-war debts will come into force when it 
has also been ratified by the French, German, and U.S. Governments. 


GREECE, TURKEY, AND YUGOSLAVIA 


RATIFICATION OF TRIPARTITE TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP AND CO-OPERATION.—The 
Greek Parliament and the Yugoslav National Assembly both unanimously ratified the 
tripartite treaty of friendship and co-operation between Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia 
on 23rd March. The Turkish Grand National Assembly ratified the Treaty by unanimous 
vote on 18th May, full support being expressed for it by the Opposition. 


MILITARY CONVERSATIONS.—A meeting of representatives of the Greek, Turkish, and 
Yugoslav General Staffs was held in Athens from 3rd to 12th June. <A joint communiqué 
stated that the delegations had ‘‘ continued their previous discussion regarding the 
common defence of the three countries against potential enemy aggression,” and that 
the talks had been “‘ conducted in an atmosphere of cordiality and in a spirit of perfect 
understanding.” It was authoritatively stated that the conclusions and recommendations 
of the delegations would be submitted to the Foreign Ministers of the three countries at 
their forthcoming meeting on 15th July. 


INDO-CHINA 


CoMMAND APPOINTMENTS.—On 8th May it was announced that General Henri 
Navarre, then Chief of Staff to Marshal Juin, had been appointed C.-in-C. in Indo-China 
in succession to General Salan, whose period of service was due to expire. 


Other appointments in Indo-China which were announced during May were as 
follows :—Air General Pierre-Louis Bodet as Deputy C.-in-C. to General Navarre; 
Divisional General Henri Lausin as Commander of all air forces; General Gilles as 
Commander of all forces in Laos ; and General René Cogny as Commander of all Franco- 
Vietnamese land forces in northern Vietnam in succession to General de Linarés, whose 
term of service had expired. 


It was stated in Hanoi that, with the appointment of General Gilles, all further 
operations in Laos would in future constitute a separate front, although General Navarre, 
with headquarters in Saigon, would retain the overall command and co-ordinate all 
French Union forces in Indo-China. 


AUSTRALIAN MILITARY EQUIPMENT EOR FRENCH UNION ForcEs.—M. Letourneau, 
the French Minister for the Associated States of Indo-China, visited Canberra from 
7th to 12th March for discussions with Australian Ministers and the Chiefs of Staff of 
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the Australian armed forces. A communiqué issued on 11th March stated :— 


(1) that Australia was ready to give “‘ certain military and air supplies ” for use by 
the French Union forces in Indo-China ; 


(2) that she was also -willing to assist in the economic development of. Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos under.the Colombo Plan, and could supply ‘in the 
relatively near future ”’ cattle and livestock, earth-moving equipment, trucks, 
hospital equipment, and railway rolling-stock ; 


(3) that detailed discussions on assistance under the Colombo Plan would be under- 
taken by the Australian Minister in Saigon with the Governments of the 
Indo-Chinese States ; and 


(4) that a French technical mission, drawn from the three Services, would visit 
Australia to examine the suitability of equipment for use in Indo-China. 


The communiqué added that M. Letourneau’s visit had enabled the French and 
Australian Governments to give “‘ consideration to the situation in South-East Asia, and 
also to the possible development of consultation between the Governments directly 
concerned for the security and economic progress of the region.”’ 


Before leaving for Saigon, M. Letourneau explained that the greatest need of the 
French Union forces in Indo-China was for more military aircraft, and that any surplus 
planes which Australia could supply would be of great value in military operations against 
the Vietminh rebels. It was stated in Canberra on 12th March, after M. Letourneau’s 
departure, that lists of surplus military equipment were being prepared for the French 
mission, and that they would include 200 aircraft (including Mustang fighters and 
Mosquito bombers), guns, and ammunition. : 


KOREA 


UNITED Nations KOREAN RECONSTRUCTION AGENCY.—The appointment of Lieut.- 
General John B. Coulter as Agent-General of the U.N. Korean Reconstruction Agency, 
in succession to Mr. J. Donald Kingsley whose two-year term had expired, was announced 
on 12th May by the U.N. Secretary-General, Dr. Dag Hammarskjéld. Lieut.-General 
Coulter was Deputy Commander of the Eighth Army in Korea before he retired in 1951, 
and since his retirement had been head of the U.N. Korean Reconstruction Agency office 
in Washington. He will be responsible to the General Assembly for the U.N. relief and 
rehabilitation programme in Korea, and will be assisted by an advisory Committee 
consisting of representatives of the United Kingdom, Canada, India, the U.S.A., and 
Uruguay. 

DIARY OF THE WAR IN KorEA.—For a diary of the war in Korea, see page 450. 


NORWAY 


OccuPATION ForcEs LEAVE GERMANY 


Norwegian participation in the occupation of Germany ended on 12th April, when 
a farewell parade of the Norwegian Infantry Brigade in that country was reviewed at 
Schleswig by Crown Prince Olav before leaving for Norway. For the past six years some 
4,000 Norwegian troops had been stationed in the British Zone of Germany. 


RUSSIA 


New C.-1n-C. In GERMANY 


It was announced on 5th June that General Vassili Chuikov, head of the Soviet 
Control Commission since 1949, had been recalled to Russia, and that he would be 
succeeded as C.-in-C. in Germany by Lieut.-General Andrei Gretchko, formerly in 
command of the Kiev military district and a member of the Supreme Soviet. 
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This appointment and that of M. Vladimir Simeonov as Soviet High Commissioner 
in Germany separated the political and diplomatic from the military functions previously 
centralized under the head of the Soviet Control Commission, and brought the Soviet 
occupation administration in the Eastern Zone of Germany into line with the British, 
American, and French administrations in the Western Zones. 


UNITED STATES 


1953-54 BupGET.—President Eisenhower announced on 30th April that he proposed 
to make savings of $8,500,000,000 in the Budget of $78,587,000,000 proposed by Mr. 
Truman, when President, on 9th January. 

On 5th May, President Eisenhower sent a message to Congress asking for $5,800,000,000 
in authorizations for foreign military and economic aid in 1953-54, an amount 
$1,800,000,000 less than that requested by President Truman in his Budget message 
before relinquishing office. 

A revised Defence Budget for 1953-54 was submitted to Congress on 7th May by 
the Administration. It recommended expenditure of $44,000,000,000 and new obligational 
authority of $36,300,000,000, or $2,300,000,000 and $5,200,000,000 respectively less than 
the amounts proposed by President Truman. 

On 27th May, the Eisenhower Administration informed the State Foreign Relations 
Committee that it had decided to cut its foreign aid requests for the fiscal year 1953-54 
by $354,000,000 and might make a further cut later. 

On 22nd July, it was reported that the House of Representatives had cut a later 
figure of $5,124,000,000 for foreign aid and had passed and sent to the Senate for further 
action a foreign aid appropriations Bill carrying $4,438,678,000 in new money for 
military and economic help to overseas Allies. 

Atomic ExpLosion Trest.—Another atomic explosion—the seventh of a series this 
Spring—was set off on 25th April at the testing ground in the Nevada desert. The device 
was detonated from the top of a 300 ft. steel tower, and while the test was in progress 
52 aircraft, including B-27 and B-50 bombers designed to carry atom bombs, circled 
around the huge fiery column created by the blast. They were not damaged, but an 
unmanned ‘ drone ’ aircraft sent directly into the thermal updraught of the column was 
torn from the radio controls of two mother aircraft and two ground stations and dashed 
to earth. 

Two army combat teams, totalling 2,400 men, immediately after the explosion 
advanced some distance toward its centre from trenches two and one-third miles away. 
Two hundred military observers and 14 congressmen watched the test from a distance 
of seven miles. 


The explosion was the most violent of all those set off in these Spring tests. The 
flash was seen 650 miles away, in San Francisco. 

First Atomic SHELL FirED.—The first atomic shell was successfully fired on the 
Nevada proving ground on 25th May, from one of the new 280 mm. guns of the U.S. 
Army. The gun was loaded by a picked team of nine men, who retired to a safe 
distance as it was fired by remote control 10 miles away. Theshell burst 500 feet above 
a simulated target of railway coaches and buildings scattered in a belt of fir trees. The 
atomic cloud rose to a height of some 10,000 feet in little more than a minute, and the flash 
was seen 75 miles away. 

URUGUAY 
MvuTUAL DEFENCE PACT WITH THE UNITED STATES 


A mutual military assistance agreement between the United States and Uruguay 
was formally promulgated by the National Council on 1oth June, following its final 
approval a few days earlier by the Uruguayan Council after prolonged debates in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


NATIONAL DEFENCE COUNCIL 


The Yugoslav Federal Executive Council decided on 21st June to set up a Council 
for National Defence consisting of Marshal Tito, President of Yugoslavia, M. Edvard 
Kardelj, General Alexander Rankovitch, M. Milovan Djilas, and M. Moshe Pijade (the 
four Vice-Presidents of the Federal Executive Council), and 11 other members, including 
General Gosnjak, State Secretary for National Defence, and M. Koca Popovitch, State 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 





NOTICE 


Army ART SOCIETY 


There are probably many amateur artists serving in the forces who have not heard 
of this Society. It is an entirely unofficial organization and exists to encourage art 
amongst past and present members of the three fighting Services. For several years, 
very successful exhibitions have been held in London each Autumn and these afford an 
opportunity for young artists—who often have the advantage of painting subjects 
overseas—to show their works and compare them with others. This adds a real interest 
and object to their hobby. 


The work of serving personnel of all ranks is particularly welcome, and intending 
exhibitors are invited to apply now for particulars about’ the next (22nd) exhibition. 
This will be held at the Imperial Institute, South Kensington, from zoth October to 
7th November, 1953. 


Applications should be addressed to :—E. A. Callam, Esq., Hon. Secretary, Army 
Art Society, 66, Apsley House, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W.8. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


H.M. THE QuEEN 


CORONATION NAvAL REviEw.—The Queen, accompanied by the Duke of Edinburgh 
and other members of the Royal Family, reviewed the Fleet at Spithead on Monday, 
15th June. H.M. Ships in the Review numbered over 200 and were representative of 
every class now in service in the Royal Navy, drawn from the Home, Mediterranean, and 
Reserve Fleets and from the Home Commands of Portsmouth, Plymouth, The Nore, and 
Scotland. The Navies of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, 
were represented. There were also present warships from 16 foreign countries, Royal 
Fleet Auxiliaries, and representative ships of the British Merchant Navy and Fishing 
Fleets. Special anchorages were also provided for private yachts, of which there were over 
1,100 present. 

Her Majesty embarked at Portsmouth in H.M.S. Surprise which, in accordance with 
tradition, was preceded out of harbour by the Elder Brethren of Trinity House embarked 
in the Trinity House vessel Patricia. The Surprise was followed by H.M.S. Redpole, with 
members of the Board of Admiralty. The Review Fleet was commanded by Admiral 
Sir George Creasy, Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet, with his flag in H.M.S. Vanguard. 
All saluting ships of the Fleet fired a Royal Salute of 21 guns. After the Surprise had 
anchored on completing the tour of the lines, there was a Fly-Past of 300 naval aircraft 
over the Fleet, led by the Flag Officer, Flying Training, Rear-Admiral W. T. Couchman. 
Between 10.30 p.m. and midnight the ships were illuminated, and there was a firework 
display. 

Before disembarking from the Surprise at Portsmouth next day, The Queen caused 
the following message to be sent to all ships and establishments of the Royal Navy at 
home and abroad :—‘‘ Splice the Mainbrace.”’ Shortly afterwards the Flag Officer, 
Royal Yachts, Vice-Admiral E. M. C. Abel Smith, signalled to Admiral Sir George 
Creasy: “‘I am commanded by Her Majesty The Queen to send you the following 
message :— 

‘It has given me great pleasure to make my first visit, with the Duke of 
Edinburgh, to the assembled ships of the Navies of the Commonwealth. The Royal 
Navy has shown once again that the old traditions for efficiency and smartness are 
being worthily upheld in the air as on the sea. I offer to all ranks and ratings my 
warm congratulations. I am equally glad to have seen the ships representing the 
Merchant Navy and the Fishing Fleets and to have had the opportunity on behalf 
of the whole Commonwealth of welcoming the warships from foreign countries which 
have been present at the Review. I hope they will take back with them the happiest 
recollections of their stay among us. I know how greatly the Dockyards and other 
supporting services have contributed to making this Coronation Review an occasion 
which I shall long remember. We send our best wishes to all of you and I look 


, 


forward to the further visits which I hope to make to you in the future ’. 
The following message was sent by the Board of Admiralty to Admiral Creasy :— 
“The Board of Admiralty were proud to be present at the Coronation Naval 
Review by Her Majesty of her ships and Fleet Air Arm. Please convey to all 
concerned afloat and ashore the Board’s appreciation of the hard work which resulted 
in such a splendid day.” 
H.R.H. Tue Duke or Epinsurcu.—The Queen has been graciously pleased, on the 
occasion of Her Majesty’s Coronation, to give orders for the following appointment :— 
Admiral of the Fleet H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., K.T., G.B.E., as 
Captain General of the Royal Marines. 
PorTSMOUTH MEMORIAL.—Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother on 29th April unveiled 
the extension of the Portsmouth Naval War Memorial, which commemorates the officers 
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and ratings serving in Portsmouth-manned ships and those ratings of the Portsmouth 
Port Division who lost their lives in the 1939-45 War. A large crowd was present at the 
ceremony, including 16,000 relatives of officers and men whose names appear on the 
Memorial panels. Many relatives had come from overseas, 


FLEET Arr ARM MemoriaAL.—The Duchess of Kent on 20th May unveiled a Memorial 
at Lee-on-Solent to 1,931 officers and men of the Fleet Air Arm who, between 1939 and 
1945, died in the service of their Country and have no grave but the sea. The Memorial 
is on the sea front beside the R.N. Air Station. 


First AND Principat Navat A.D.C.—The Queen has been graciously pleased to 
approve the following appointment :— 
Admiral Sir John H. Edelsten, G.C.B., C.B.E., to be First and Principal Naval 
Aide-de-Camp to Her Majesty in succession to Admiral of the Fleet Sir Rhoderick R, 
McGrigor, G.C.B., D.S.O., with effect from 1st May, 1953. 


AIDE-DE-Camp.—Captain (E) W. E. C. Davy, O.B.E., R.N., has been appointed a 
Naval Aide-de-Camp to The Queen, to date 21st April, 1953, in place of Captain (E) 
F. A. Lister, R.N., placed on the Retired List. 





BoarRD OF ADMIRALTY 


The Queen has been pleased, by Letters Patent under the Great Seal, bearing date 
the 7th day of April, 1953, to appoint the following to be Commissioners for Executing 
the Office of Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom :— 


Right Hon. James P. L. Thomas. 

Admiral Sir Rhoderick R. McGrigor, G.C.B., D.S.O. 
Admiral Sir Alexander C. G. Madden, K.C.B., C.B.E. 
Vice-Admiral R. A. B. Edwards, C.B., C.B.E. 
Vice-Admiral S. M. Raw, C.B., C.B.E. 

Vice-Admiral E. W. Anstice, C.B. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Guy Grantham, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Rear-Admiral Geoffrey Barnard, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Commander Allan H. P. Noble, D.S.O., D.S.C. 
Kenelm S. D. Wingfield Digby, Esq. 

Sir John Gerald Lang, K.C.B. 


Honours AND AWARDS 
The following were among the honours conferred by The Queen on the occasion of 
Her Majesty’s Coronation and published on 1st June :— 
G.C.B.—Admiral Sir George E. Creasy, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.V.O. 
K.C.B.—Vice-Admiral Edmund W. Anstice, C.B.; Vice-Admiral Peveril B. R. W. 
William-Powlett, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 


C.B.—Rear-Admiral G. Barnard, C.B.E., D.S.O.; the Ven. Archdeacon F. N° 
Chamberlain, O.B.E., Chaplain of the Fleet ; Major-General R. F. Cornwall, C.B.E., R.M. ; 
Rear-Admiral N. V. Dickinson, D.S.O., D.S.C.; Rear-Admiral J. W. M. Eaton, D.S.O., 
D.S.C.; Rear-Admiral A. G. V. Hubback, C.B.E.; Rear-Admiral (E) A. D. McGlashan, 
D.S.O. ; Commodore A. I. Robertson, R.D., R.N.R. ; Rear-Admiral R. St. V. Sherbrooke, 
V.C., D.S.O. ; Commodore C, A. R. Shillington, V.R.D., R.N.V.R. 


K.C.B. (Civil) —Commander (S) Sir Dudley Colles, K.C.V.O., O.B.E., R.N. (Retired), 
Deputy Treasurer to The Queen and Assistant Keeper of the Privy Purse. 


G.C,V.0.—Admiral Sir John H. Edelsten, G.C.B., C.B.E., A.D.C. 
K.C.V.0.—Rear-Admiral Sir Arthur Bromley, K.C.M.G., C.V.O. 
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G.B.E.—Admiral the Hon. Sir Guy H. E. Russell, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 

K.B.E.—Vice-Admiral Charles T. M. Pizey, C.B., D.S.O.; Vice-Admiral Albert L. 
Poland, C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C. 

The following were included among the appointments to the Royal Victorian Order 
published on 16th July in a Supplement to The London Gazette of 14th July :— 

K.C.V.0.—Vice-Admiral J. A. S. Eccles, C.B., C.B.E.; Vice-Admiral Sir Henry 
W. U. McCall, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. 


Frac APPOINTMENTS 

PLyMoutTH.—Admiral Sir Alexander C. G. Madden, K.C.B., C.B.E., to be Commander- 
in-Chief, Plymouth, in succession to Admiral Sir Maurice J. Mansergh, K.C.B., C.B.E. 
(November, 1953). 

ScoTLanD.—Rear-Admiral W. G. A. Robson, C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C., to be Flag Officer, 
Scotland, in succession to Rear-Admiral J. H. F. Crombie, C.B., D.S.O. (October, 1953). 

AMERICA AND West InprEs.—Vice-Admiral J. F. Stevens, C.B., C.B.E., to be 
Commander-in-Chief, America and West Indies Station in succession to Vice-Admiral 
Sir William G. Andrewes, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. (October, 1953). This appointment also 
carries with it that of Deputy Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic, in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 


RETIREMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 

Admiral Sir Rhoderick R. McGrigor, G.C.B., D.S.O., promoted to Admiral of the 
Fleet (1st May, 1953). 

Admiral Sir E. J. Patrick Brind, G.B.E., K.C.B., placed on the Retired List 
(22nd June, 1953). 

Vice-Admiral (E) the Hon. Sir Denis C. Maxwell, K.C.B., C.B.E., placed on the 
Retired List (28th April, 1953). 

Rear-Admiral J. T. S. Hall, C.I.E., I.N. (Retired), placed on the Emergency List in 
the rank of Rear-Admiral (30th March, 1953). 


HatF-YEARLY Lists 


The Admiralty announced the following promotions and retirements to date 8th July, 
1953 -— 

To BE PROMOTED TO REAR-ADMIRAL IN H.M. FLEEt.—Captain E. H. Shattock, 
O.B.E., A.D.C.; Captain C. T. Jellicoe, D.S.O., D.S.C., A.D.C.; Captain (Commodore 
ist Class) M. L. Power, C.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C.; Captain P. Skelton; Captain H. P. 
Currey, O.B.E.; Captain A. R. Pedder; Captain G. B. Sayer, D.S.C. 


To BE PLACED ON THE RETIRED LIST IN THE RANK OF Captain.—Captain G. H. 
Oswald, A.D.C.; Captain J. W. Grant, D.S.O., A.D.C.; Captain G. C. Colville, C.B.E., 
A.D.C. ; Captain E. H. B. Baker, D.S.O., A.D.C. ; Captain R. C. Harry, C.B.E., A.D.C. ; 
Captain R. C. V. Ross, D.S.O.; Captain E. K. Le Mesurier, M.V.O. 


The following promotions were announced to date from 30th June, 1953 :— 


Commander to Captain.—F. N. Elliott; H.S. Barber; M. R. G. Wingfield, D.S.O., 
D.S.C.; D. S. Tibbitts, D.S.C.; J. R. Gower, D.S.C.; H. H. R. Moore, D.S.C.; J. E. 
Scotland, D.S.C.; M. N. Tufnell, D.S.C.; J. H. Crawford, D.S.C.; C. G. Walker ; 
H. Murray-Clark ; G. B. Rowe, D.S.C.; A. J. R. White, D.S.C.; J. H. Walwyn, O.B.E. ; 
R. C. Watkin ; J. O. C. Hayes, O.B.E.; J. Smallwood; J. F. B. Brown, O.B.E., D.S.C. ; 
N. L. A. Jewell, M.B.E., D.S.C.; G. T. S. Gray, D.S.C. 

Commander (E) to Captain (E).—W.-A. Stewart, O.B.E.; K. M. Symonds, D.S.C. ; 
D. A. Cotman; I. G. Aylen, O.B.E., D.S.C.; R. S. Hawkins; Sir J. S. W. Walsham, 
Bart., O.BE. . 
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Commander (L) to Captain (L).—G. C. Turner; A. J. B. Naish. 
Instructor Commander to Instructor Captain.—S. W. C. Pack. 

Surgeon Commander to Surgeon Captain.—T. L. Cleave; J. H. Nicolson. 


Commander (S) to Captain (S).—A. Lade, O.B.E.; R. V. Brockman, C.S.I., C,LE., 
C.B.E. ; G. B. Teale, C.B.E. 


EXERCISES AND CRUISES 


Home WateErs.—Ships of the Home Fleet assembled at Portland early in May at 
the beginning of the Summer Cruise programme. Later that month weapon training took 
place and certain small-scale N.A.T.O. exercises were held. Some ships proceeded to 
Londonderry for anti-submarine training. The Fleet was at Spithead between 9th and 
16th June for the Coronation Review. Before and after the Review, ships of the Home 
and Reserve Fleets carried out an extensive programme of visits to seaside towns and 
resorts. On Coronation Day over a hundred places saw one or more ships, ranging from 
the battleship Vanguard at Southend to motor minesweepers at Lowestoft. 


Snort CruIsE OF H.M.S. ANDREW.—Early on 15th June, the same day as. the 
Coronation Review, H.M. Submarine Andrew surfaced in the South-western approaches to 
the English Channel after travelling under water from Bermuda, a distance of 2,500 miles, 
using her snort. She proceeded to Portland, and on 16th June was berthed at the 
Submarine Depot, Portsmouth. For most of the passage it was possible to issue night 
news bulletins to the submarine so that her officers and men were kept in touch with 
Coronation news, the conquest of Everest, and the cricket scores. Lieutenant-Commander 
W. D. S. Scott, R.N., was in command. 

MEDITERRANEAN.—On 25th April (Anzac Day), H.M,A.S. Sydney, aircraft carrier, 
and H.M.N.Z.S. Black Prince, cruiser, arrived at Malta for a short stay on their way to 
the United Kingdom carrying the Australian and New Zealand contingents for the 
Coronation and to take part in the Naval Review. On 27th April, the Commander-in- 
Chief, Mediterranean, Admiral Lord Mountbatten, took a combined Royal Navy and 
Anzac Squadron to sea for a day’s exercises, flying his flag in H.M.S. Indomitable. 

East InpDIES.—Between roth and 25th April, units of the Commonwealth Navies in 
the Indian Ocean assembled at Trincomalee for their annual combined training and 
exercises, under the Commander-in-Chief, East Indies, Vice-Admiral Sir William Slayter. 
The R.N. Squadron taking part consisted of the cruisers Newfoundland and Ceylon ; the 
Indian Squadron of the cruiser Delhi, destroyers Ranjit and Rana, and frigates Jumna, 
Kistna, and Cauvery ; the Pakistan Squadron of the destroyers Tughril, Tippu Sultan, and 
Tariq. No unit of the Royal Ceylon Navy participated owing to the absence of H.M.Cy.S. 
Vijaya in the United Kingdom in connection with the Coronation, but a large number of 
officers and men took part in the exercises in R.N. ships. On their conclusion messages 
were exchanged between senior officers of the participating forces and the First Sea Lord, 
who expressed his pleasure at the success of the exercises, ‘‘ which are of such value to 
us all.”’ 


Far East.—To conform with the arrangements made by local authorities, H.M. 
survey vessel Dampier fired a Royal Salute at Sandakan, North Borneo, at oo10 G.M.T. 
(approximately noon local time) on Coronation Day—one of the first salutes of the day. 
The Dampier is engaged on the survey of approaches to various harbours in Borneo. 
In the Korean war zone, the cruiser Newcastle, lying off the Chinnampo Estuary, North 
Korea, within sight and sound of the enemy, fired a Royal Salute. of 21 guns at noon. 
At a Japanese base a parade and divine service were held in the aircraft carrier Ocean, to 
which ships of the Commonwealth, United States, and Netherlands Navies sent repre- 
sentative contingents. Sea Fury aircraft from this carrier made a ceremonial fly-past 
over the Headquarters of the Commonwealth Division in Korea. 


FaLKLanps.—At the request of the Governor of the Falkland Islands, H.M.S. 
Bigbury Bay, one of the frigates of the America and West Indies Squadron, brought 100 
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men, women, and children from remote parts of the Islands to Port Stanley for the Corona- 
tion festivities. A rugged mountain range and absence of roads makes it very’ difficult 
for those on the West Coast to reach Stanley, the capital, on the East Coast, and there 
is no regular shipping available to those in West Falkland Island and the numerous small 
islands in the Falkland Sound. 

PERSONNEL 

RoyaL Yacut SERvIcE.—The Admiralty have decided to revive the Royal Yacht 
Service which will ultimately provide the nucleus of the lower deck complement of the 
Royal Yacht. On the instructions of Her Majesty, this crew will be limited to those 
necessary to maintain the ship and man her for short cruises. The number required will 
be decided upon after experience. Officers will be selected and will serve the normal two- 
year period. When the Yacht is required for prolonged ocean cruises additional men will 
be drafted to her as necessary. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE TiTLE.—In consequence of the naming of the Royal Yacht 
Britannia, the title and name of the R.N. College, Dartmouth, have been changed as from 
1st July. The College will be known as the Britannia Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
will bear the ship’s name H.M.S. Dartmouth, and cease to be known as H.M.S. Britannia. 

CapEet Entries.—The Report of the Committee on Cadet Entry into the Executive, 
Engineering, and Supply and Secretariat Branches of the Royal Navy was published on 
21st May as a White Paper (Cmd. 8845, 4s.). The Report was made by a Committee of 
11, with the Hon. E. E. S. Montagu, Judge Advocate of the Fleet, as Chairman, and is now 
being considered by the Board of the Admiralty. The Board have adopted the Committee’s 
recommendation to lay the report before the bar of public opinion and have therefore 
published it before any decisions have been taken. Present methods of entry have not 
succeeded in producing sufficient acceptable candidates: over the past five years 14.2 
per cent. of all the vacancies for cadets have not been filled. In particular, they have not 
attracted sufficient boys of good quality from the maintained grammar schools. The 
Committee recommend that entry at the age of 13—abolished in 1948—should be restored 
for one-quarter of the cadets ; another quarter would enter through the present method at 
16, and half by the Special Entry at 18. A debate on the Report took place in the House of 
Commons on 6th July. 

CHATHAM BARRACKS.—The fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the Royal Naval 
Barracks at Chatham, which were first occupied on 30th April, 1903, was commemorated 
on 14th May by a dinner in the Wardroom at which nine Flag Officers, former Commodores 
of the Establishment, were among the guests. Next morning, Admiral of the Fleet Viscount 
Cunningham of Hyndhope (Commodore from 1931 to 1933) took the salute at a parade 
and march past. A short service was afterwards held in St. George’s Church in the 
Barracks. 

Hastar Hospitat.—The Royal Naval Hospital at Haslar, Gosport, celebrates 
this year the bi-centenary of its foundation, the first patients having been admitted on 
1oth October, 1753. To mark the occasion a bronze memorial plaque was unveiled at 
the Hospital on 26th June by the First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. J. P. L. Thomas. 


MATERIEL 

LauncHEs.—H.M.S. Salisbury, launched at Devonport Dockyard on 25th June, is 
the first of a new type of air direction frigates. She is 340 ft. extreme length, with a beam 
of 40 ft., and will be powered by Admiralty standard range Diesel engines. Her main 
armament will consist of two 4.5-in. guns and two smaller guns. Introducing the Navy 
Estimates for 1952-53, the First Lord stated that the new frigates are of four types, two 
for anti-submarine work, a third for anti-aircraft, and a fourth for aircraft direction. 
No one ship can carry all the modern equipment of these types, but at the same timeeach 
type can do some of the work of other types. 

The Admiralty tug Samson was launched on 14th May at the Aberdeen yard of Messrs, 
Alexander Hall and Co., Ltd., which firm will also be-responsible for her main machinery. 
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“ Darinc ”’ CLass SHips.—Warships of the “‘ Daring ’’ class are to be reclassified 
and will no longer be referred to as destroyers. Henceforth they will be known officially 
as Daring class ships, or simply Darings. These ships, which were built as large fleet 
destroyers, are now used tactically as light cruisers. They are equally effective in the 
roles of destroyers, anti-submarine frigates, or anti-aircraft ships, Six are already com- 
pleted and four took part in the Coronation Naval Review at Spithead. 


CADET CRUISER.—The aircraft carrier Triumph is to relieve the cruiser Devonshire 
as the naval cadets’ seagoing training ship towards the end of this year. Certain 
accommodation modifications to the Triumph are required to fit her for this duty and will 
be undertaken during the ship’s present refit at Devonport Dockyard. On her last cruise 
as cadet training ship, the Devonshire, after taking part in the Coronation Review, 
proceeded to Norway, visiting Kristiansand for a week, and then Flaam (Sogne Fiord) 
for eight days. She was later to go to Invergordon, Torquay, and Plymouth. 


RESERVE FLEET MAINTENANCE.—The Admiralty scheme, announced in the JOURNAL 
in November, 1952, for laying up ships of the Reserve Fleet in commercial harbours has 
now been extended to include three additional ports. They are Great Harbour, Greenock, 
where 16 L.S.T.s will be laid up; Lisahally, Co. Derry ; and Llanelly, Carmarthenshire. 
At the Northern Ireland port 13 frigates and a limited number of trawlers will be placed 
in reserve, while at the Welsh port there will be 21 landing ships. It is intended that all 
these vessels, which will be in alongside berths, should be dehumidified by commercial 
firms and largely maintained by local civilian labour, under naval supervision. 


HARRISON TIMEKEEPERS 


All four of the Harrison timekeepers are at work again at the National Maritime 
Museum, Greenwich, for the first time since the war. Reconditioning has been undertaken 
by the Admiralty, to whom they belong, and as each was finished it was sent back to the 
Museum. Now No, 3, the last to be cleaned, has been returned to its case, and all four 
can be seen working, forming a great attraction for visitors. 


It was in 1714 that the British Government first made an offer of a prize of £20,000 
to whoever solved the difficulty of determining the longitude within suitable limits. 
John Harrison produced his first timepiece, weighing 73 lb., in 1735, and a second, 
weighing 103 Ib., in 1739. No. 3 was not completed until 1757, and two years later he 
produced his masterpiece No. 4. Not until 1772 did he at last receive the balance of his 
reward. 


FLEET AIR ARM 


DESIGNATION RESTORED.—It has been decided to reintroduce the term “ Fleet Air 
Arm ”’ after a lapse of seven years, during which the air forces of the Royal Navy have 
been known officially as ‘‘ Naval Aviation.”” Announcing this in a written answer in the 
House of Commons on 20th May, Commander A. H. P. Noble, R.N., Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Admiralty, said that the term Naval Aviation had had the merit of 
emphasizing that those specially concerned with flying in the Royal Navy were an integral 
part of it. However, in deciding to reintroduce the title Fleet Air Arm the Admiralty 
had been greatly influenced by the strong appeal of its glorious war-time associations. 


FERRY CARRIERS.—H.M, Ships Unicorn, Perseus, and Pioneer have been redesignated 
ferry carriers. Their function will be to transport air squadrons, including men and 
aircraft, to and from operational aircraft carriers. The Unicorn is at present serving in 
the Far East as supporting carrier to H.M.S. Ocean. The Perseus, which has recently 
been engaged on trials with the new steam catapult, is at present employed on aircraft 
ferrying duties. The Pioneer is in the United Kingdom in reserve. 

HELICOPTERS IN MALAya.,—lIn the period between znd February and 30th April, 
1953, No. 848 Squadron of R.N, helicopters in Malaya carried out a total of 915 flying 
hours, of which 614 hours were on operational duty. The Squadron assisted in operations 
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men, women, and children from remote parts of the Islands to Port Stanley for the Corona- 
tion festivities. A rugged mountain range and absence of roads makes it very’ difficult 
for those on the West Coast to reach Stanley, the capital, on the East Coast, and there 
is no regular shipping available to those in West Falkland Island and the numerous small 
islands in the Falkland Sound. 


PERSONNEL 


Royat Yacut SEervice.—The Admiralty have decided to revive the Royal Yacht 
Service which will ultimately provide the nucleus of the lower deck complement of the 
Royal Yacht.. On the instructions of Her Majesty, this crew will be limited to those 
necessary to maintain the ship and man her for short cruises: The number required will 
be decided upon after experience. Officers will be selected and will serve the normal two- 
year period. When the Yacht is required for prolonged ocean cruises additional men will 
be drafted to her as necessary. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE TiITLE.—In consequence of the naming of the Royal Yacht 
Britannia, the title and name of the R.N. College, Dartmouth, have been changed as from 
1st July. The College will be known as the Britannia Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
will bear the ship’s name H.M.S. Dartmouth, and cease to be known as H.M.S. Britannia. 

CapET EntriEs.—The Report of the Committee on Cadet Entry into the Executive, 
Engineering, and Supply and Secretariat Branches of the Royal Navy was published on 
21st May as a White Paper (Cmd. 8845, 4s.). The Report was made by a Committee of 
11, with the Hon. E. E. S. Montagu, Judge Advocate of the Fleet, as Chairman, and is now 
being considered by the Board of the Admiralty. The Board have adopted the Committee’s 
recommendation to lay the report before the bar of public opinion and have therefore 
published it before any decisions have been taken. Present methods of entry have not 
succeeded in producing sufficient acceptable candidates: over the past five years 14.2 
per cent. of all the vacancies for cadets have not been filled. In particular, they have not 
attracted sufficient boys of good quality from the maintained grammar schools. The 
Committee recommend that entry at the age of 13—abolished in 1948—should be restored 
for one-quarter of the cadets ; another quarter would enter through the present method at 


16, and half by the Special Entry at 18. A debate on the Report took place in the House of © 


Commons on 6th July. 

CHATHAM BarRacks.—tThe fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the Royal Naval 
Barracks at Chatham, which were first occupied on 30th April, 1903, was commemorated 
on 14th May by a dinner in the Wardroom at which nine Flag Officers, former Commodores 
of the Establishment, were among the guests. Next morning, Admiral of the Fleet Viscount 
Cunningham of Hyndhope (Commodore from 1931 to 1933) took the salute at a parade 
and march past. A short service was afterwards held in St. George’s Church in the 
Barracks. 

Hastar Hospitat.—The Royal Naval Hospital at Haslar, Gosport, celebrates 
this year the bi-centenary of its foundation, the first patients having been admitted on 
roth October, 1753. To mark the occasion a bronze memorial plaque was unveiled at 
the Hospital on 26th June by the First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. J. P. L. Thomas. 


MATERIEL 

LauncHES.—H.M.S. Salisbury, launched at Devonport Dockyard on 25th June, is 
the first of a new type of air direction frigates. She is 340 ft. extreme length, with a beam 
of 40 ft., and will be powered by Admiralty standard range Diesel engines. Her main 
armament will consist of two 4.5-in. guns and two smaller guns. Introducing the Navy 
Estimates for 1952-53, the First Lord stated that the new frigates are of four types, two 
for anti-submarine work, a third for anti-aircraft, and a fourth for aircraft direction. 
No one ship can carry all the modern equipment of these types, but at the same time each 
type can do some of the work of other types. 

The Admiralty tug Samson was launched on 14th May at the Aberdeen yard of Messrs, 
Alexander Hall and Co., Ltd., which firm wilk also be responsible for her main machinery. 
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“ Darine ” CLass SHIPs.—Warships of the ‘‘ Daring ’’ class are to be reclassified 
and will no longer be referred to as destroyers. Henceforth they will be known officially 
as Daring class ships, or simply Darings. These ships, which were built as large fleet 
destroyers, are now used tactically as light cruisers. They are equally effective in the 
roles of destroyers, anti-submarine frigates, or anti-aircraft ships, Six are already com- 
pleted and four took part in the Coronation Naval Review at Spithead. 


CapDET CRUISER.—The aircraft carrier Triumph is to relieve the cruiser Devonshire 
as the naval cadets’ seagoing training ship towards the end of this year. Certain 
accommodation modifications to the Triumph are required to fit her for this duty and will 
be undertaken during the ship’s present refit at Devonport Dockyard, On her last cruise 
as cadet training ship, the Devonshire, after taking part in the Coronation Review, 
proceeded to Norway, visiting Kristiansand for a week, and then Flaam (Sogne Fiord) 
for eight days. She was later to go to Invergordon, Torquay, and Plymouth, 


RESERVE FLEET MAINTENANCE.—The Admiralty scheme, announced in the JOURNAL 
in November, 1952, for laying up ships of the Reserve Fleet in commercial harbours has 
now been extended to include three additional ports. They are Great Harbour, Greenock, 
where 16 L.S.T.s will be laid up; Lisahally, Co. Derry ; and Llanelly, Carmarthenshire. 
At the Northern Ireland port 13 frigates and a limited number of trawlers will be placed 
in reserve, while at the Welsh port there will be 21 landing ships. It is intended that all 
these vessels, which will be in alongside berths, should be dehumidified by commercial 
firms and largely maintained by local civilian labour, under naval supervision. 


HARRISON TIMEKEEPERS 


All four of the Harrison timekeepers are at work again at the National Maritime 
Museum, Greenwich, for the first time since the war. Reconditioning has been undertaken 
by the Admiralty, to whom they belong, and as each was finished it was sent back to the 
Museum. Now No. 3, the last to be cleaned, has been returned to its case, and all four 
can be seen working, forming a great attraction for visitors. 


It was in 1714 that the British Government first made an offer of a prize of £20,000 
to whoever solved the difficulty of determining the longitude within suitable limits. 
John Harrison produced his first timepiece, weighing 73 Ib., in 1735, and a second, 
weighing 103 Ib., in 1739. No. 3 was not completed until 1757, and two years later he 
produced his masterpiece No. 4. Not until 1772 did he at last receive the balance of his 
reward. 


FLEET AIR ARM 


DESIGNATION RESTORED.—It has been decided to reintroduce the term “‘ Fleet Air 
Arm ”’ after a lapse of seven years, during which the air forces of the Royal Navy have 
been known officially as ‘‘ Naval Aviation.” Announcing this in a written answer in the 
House of Commons on 20th May, Commander A. H. P. Noble, R.N., Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Admiralty, said that the term Naval Aviation had had the merit of 
emphasizing that those specially concerned with flying in the Royal Navy were an integral 
part of it. However, in deciding to reintroduce the title Fleet Air Arm the Admiralty 
had been greatly influenced by the strong appeal of its glorious war-time associations. 


FERRY CARRIERS,—H.M, Ships Unicorn, Perseys, and Pioneer have been redesignated 
ferry carriers. Their function will be to transport air squadrons, including men and 
aircraft, to and from operational aircraft carriers. The Unicorn is at present serving in 
the Far East as supporting carrier to H.M.S. Ocean. The Perseus, which has recently 
been engaged on trials with the new steam catapult, is at present employed on aircraft 
ferrying duties. The Pioneer is in the United Kingdom in reserve. 


HELICOPTERS IN MaLaya.—lIn the period between 2nd February and 30th April, 
1953, No. 848 Squadron of R.N. helicopters in Malaya carried out a total of 915 flying 
hours, of which 614 hours were on operational duty. The Squadron assisted in operations 
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which resulted in the killing of 13 bandits, the wounding of three, and the surrender of 
four others. Altogether the helicopters flew 1,780 sorties, lifted 1,433 troops, and 
evacuated 61 casualties. The Squadron dropped leaflets and supplies, carried out 
photographic reconnaissance, and in addition to its anti-terrorist operations it assisted in 
the spraying of crops and in various training and ceremonial activities. 


New AIRcrAFr.—Vickers-Armstrongs have announced that they have received an 
order for a substantial quantity of twin-jet fighters developed from the Supermarine 508, 
for the Royal Navy. The latter aircraft, first seen in public at Farnborough in September, 
1951, was then described as the fastest and most powerful naval fighter in the world. 
A distinctive feature of the 508 is its so-called ‘ butterfly’ tail unit, in which hinged 
sections perform the dual functions of elevators and rudder. The 508, which was the 
first twin-engined jet fighter designed for the Royal Navy, has completed satisfactorily 
its deck landing trials. 

The first Sea Hawk combat aircraft, secured under a $13,000,000 United States 
naval off-shore procurement contract, was handed over by Messrs. Armstrong Whitworth 
to the U.S. Navy at Bitteswell airfield on 26th June, and subsequently collected by the 
Royal Navy, to which it had been allocated. 


ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE 


Honorary Commissions.—My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have approved 
the award of the honorary rank of Captain, R.N.R., to the following gentlemen in recog- 
nition of the outstanding support which they, through their shipping companies, have 
given tothe Royal Naval Reserve in the post-war years :—F. E. Harmer, Esq., Chairman, 
New Zealand Shipping Company ; F. H. Dawson, Esq., General Manager, Cunard Steam- 
ship Company ; and D. F. Anderson, Esq., P. & O. Steam Navigation Company. 


T.124 AGREEMENT ABOLISHED.—In the past, it has been the practice to allow 
members of the crews of ships requisitioned in war from the Merchant Navy and Fishing 
Fleets for service under the White Ensign to continue serving in their ships on Merchant 
Navy conditions but with temporary R.N.R. rank. Such engagements were generally 
known as T.124 and variant agreements. This practice had many disadvantages and the 
Admiralty, in conjunction with the Ministry of Transport and the Shipping Federation, 
has now decided not to adopt it in future. If it is again necessary to take up ships they 
will be manned from the Royal Navy and its reserves. 


ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEER RESERVE 
JUBILEE 


The 50th anniversary of the passing of the Act of Parliament sanctioning the forma- 
tion of the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve fell on 30th June. As the Coronation of 
Her Majesty fell so near this date it was decided not to mark the occasion by any special 
national function this year, but plans are being made to celebrate the jubilee in 1954. 
Initially, Parliament sanctioned the raising of 4,200 men in divisions, the earliest of 
which were known as London, Scottish, Mersey, Tyne, and Bristol. Later, some of these 
divisions were separated and others were formed, known as Sussex, Clyde, Forth, Ulster, 
Tay, Humber, Solent, and South Wales. To-day there are 12 divisions, four air divisions, 
and one independent air squadron. The strength in 1954 is exnected to reach about 
12,250 officers and men. 


ROYAL MARINES 


CaPprain GENERAL.—(See H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh.) 
CoronaTion.—A total of 56 officers and 869 other ranks of the Royal } Marines took 
part in the Coronation Parade, together with the bands of the Royal Marines Portsmouth 
and Plymouth Groups and the Royal Marines School of Music. A Royal Guard of 
Honour with the Queen’s Colour of the Royal Marines Barracks, Eastney, was mounted 
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at Westminster Abbey. In addition the Corps provided a processional unit and two 
street lining battalions. The Queen’s and Regimental Colours of the Royal Marines 
Barracks, Plymouth, were carried by the battalion from Plymouth Group, 


PromotTion.—The following was notified in the half-yearly list to date 30th June, 


1953 >-— 
Lieutenant-Colonel to Colonel.—F. C, Horton. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 


CANADA 


CORONATION REVIEW.—Four ships of the Royal Canadian Navy arrived at Portsmouth 
in May and took part in the Coronation Review a month later. They were the aircraft 
carrier Magnificent, wearing the broad pendant of Commodore H. S. Rayner; the 
cruisers Quebec, wearing the flag of Rear-Admiral R. E. S. Bidwell, Flag Officer Canadian 
Coronation Contingent, and Oniario ; and the destroyer Sioux. 


Launcu.—An escort destroyer, the fourth under Canada’s present naval programme, 
was launched at Montreal on 29th April and was named H.M.C.S. Ottawa. A destroyer 
of the same name was lost in the Battle of the Atlantic in September, 1942. There are 
14 escort destroyers on order at Canadian shipyards. 


Arr TrRAniInG.—The Royal Canadian Navy is now training a group of Royal Navy 
officers for duty as naval observers at the Observer School, H.M.C.S, Shearwater, the air 
station near Dartmouth, Nova Scotia. The school was opened last October to absorb 
an overflow from the Royal Navy resulting from increased training requirements of 
N.A.T.O, countries. : 


AUSTRALIA 
PROMOTION 


The following promotion has been announced by the Australian Naval Board, to 
date 8th July, 1953 :— 


Captain R. R. Dowling, C.B.E., D.S.O., R,A.N., to Rear-Admiral. 
NEW ZEALAND 


CoRONATION Honour.—The following was included in the Coronation Honours 
List :-— 

C.B.—Rear-Admiral F. A. Ballance, D.S.O., serving with Royal New Zealand Navy 
as Chief of Naval Staff. 


PromMoTION.—The following was among the half-yearly promotions to date 
30th June, 1953 :— 
Commander to Captain.—G. R. Davis-Goff. 


INDIA 


CoRONATION Review.—Three ships of the Indian Navy were present at the 
Coronation Review at Spithead, the cruiser Delhi, flagship of Rear-Admiral N. V. 
Dickinson, the Flag Officer (Flotillas) Indian Fleet; the destroyer Ranjit, and the 
training frigate Tir. The Delhi aroused special interest as she was formerly H.M.S. 
Achilles, and as a cruiser of the New Zealand Squadron took part in the Battle of the 
River Plate in December, 1939. 


FRIGATES TRANSFERRED,—On 27th April two British frigates, the former ““ Hunt ” 
class destroyers Bedale and Lamerton, were handed over to the Indian Navy at Liverpool 
and renamed the Godavari and Gomati, after two Indian rivers, by Mrs. Kher, wife of the 
High Commissioner for India. A third ship, H.M.S. Chiddingfold, is to be handed over 
later. 
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DENMARK 
CoasTAL CRAFT EXERCISE 


Eight fast patrol boats of the British Navy left their base at Gosport on 7th May to 
join in exercises with the Royal Danish and Norwegian Navies in Danish waters. On 
17th May, the Admiralty stated that Patrol Boat No. 1023 had sunk in Aarhus harbour, 
Denmark, as a result of a fire caused by an explosion in the engine room area early that 
day. The craft was a total loss. The fire spread to the patrol boat Gay Archer, berthed 
alongisde, causing some damage to her hull. There was no loss of life in either vessel ; 
a leading stoker from No. 1023 received hospital treatment for minor burns, 


EGYPT 
War VESSEL SUNK 


The Egyptian war vessel Nasr, of 672 tons, formerly the British minesweeper Bude, 
sank after being in collision in Suez Bay on 17th May with the Swedish tanker Jaguar. 
The crew of 110 were rescued, but the captain was reported missing. 


GREECE 


British NAvaL MIssIon 
Rear-Admiral W. H. Selby arrived in Athens on 19th June to take up the appointment 
of Head of the British Naval Mission in Greece, in succession to Rear-Admiral P. S. Smith. 


ITALY 
VisIT TO MALTA 


The Commander-in-Chief of the Italian Naval Forces, Ammiraglio Di Squadra %. 
Manfredi, flying his flag in the cruiser Garibaldi, with the destroyers Libra, Clio, and 
Cassiopea, arrived at Malta on 17th April for a formal visit until the 21st. This was in 
return for the visit of the Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, Admiral Lord Mountbatten, 
to Italian waters. ; 


NETHERLANDS 
New CRUISERS 


It was announced in The Times on 17th April that the cruiser De Zeven Provincien, 
one of two of 8,350 tons recently completed for the Netherlands Navy, had sailed from 
Rotterdam on her trials. Her sister-ship, the De Ruyter, had been carrying out speed 
trials off the coast of Scotland. Both ships were laid down in 1939, and the De Ruyter 
was launched by the Germans in 1944. The De Zeven Provincien was launched by 
Queen Juliana in August, 1950. Both ships have a speed of about 33 knots and a main 
armament of eight 6-in. guns. : 


RUSSIA 


Review CrvuIsER.—In reply to a message which he sent to the foreign warships 
taking part in the Naval Review, Admiral Sir John Edelsten, Commander-in-Chief, 
Portsmouth, received the following message from Captain Rudakov, commanding the 
Russian cruiser Sverdlov, who asked that it should be passed to the Lord Mayor of 
Portsmouth: ‘I thank you very much for the kind words of your signal. May I, on 
behalf of my company and myself, personally express my most sincere thanks for the 
hospitality and warm reception given to us by you and the citizens of Portsmouth.” 

DanusBEe NAviGATION.—The Yugoslav Foreign Ministry disclosed on 18th June that 
the Soviet Embassy in Belgrade had requested passage for 26 vessels of the Soviet Danube 
Flotilla, based in Vienna, to enable them to proceed to the Roumanian port of Ismail, 
on the Black Sea, for repairs. The Embassy was informed that the flotilla would be 
granted passage in accordance with the provisions of the Danube Convention according 
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navigation rights to all countries, but the vessels would not be permitted to stop in 
Yugoslav waters. These were the first Soviet warships to pass through Yugoslav waters 
since 1948, the flotilla having been virtually ‘marooned ’ on the Upper Danubefor the 
past five years. 


TURKEY 


SUBMARINE Lost.—The submarine Dumlupinar, which was returning from the 
N.A.T.O. exercise ‘“‘ Rendezvous,’”’ was sunk on the night of 3rd April in the Dardanelles 
off Nagara Point after a collision with the Swedish steamer Naboland. Of her crew of 86, 
81 lost their lives. The Dumlupinar was built in 1944 in America and was given to 
Turkey in 1950 as part of military aid to the country. 


AEGEAN EXERCISES.—Four destroyers and two submarines of the Turkish Navy 
arrived on 2nd June in Suda Bay, Crete, to take part in joint Greek-Turkish exercises in 
the Aegean Sea. The first phase of the exercises was to be directed by the Greek 
commander and the second by the Turkish commander. 


Visits TO Britain.—The Turkish training ship Savarona visited the United Kingdom 
towards the end of April—the first time that a training ship of the Turkish Navy had 
done so since Turkey was declared a Republic in 1923. The Savarona visited Dover and 
Dartmouth, and her 71 midshipmen under training visited the R.N. Colleges at Greenwich 
and Dartmouth. 


A destroyer, the Demir Hisar, represented Turkey at the Coronation Naval Review 
at Spithead. 


UNITED STATES 


New Cuter or Nava Starr.—Admiral Robert B. Carney, C.-in-C., Allied Forces, 
Southern Europe, has been designated to succeed Admiral William Fechteler as United 
States Chief of Naval Staff. 

AIRCRAFT CARRIERS.—It was announced in Washington on 23rd June that the 
United States Navy plans to build one 60,000-ton “* Forrestal ”’ class aircraft carrier each 
year until ten of them are in operation. 

The aircraft carrier Antietam arrived at Portsmouth on 23rd June to give Fleet Air 
Arm pilots experience of landing on the new angled deck with which she is fitted. The 
Antietam is the first carrier to be converted completely with this British development. 


VENEZUELA 
New DESTROYER 


The 2,600-ton destroyer Zulia, built at Barrow-in-Furness by Vickers-Armstrongs, 
Ltd., for the Venezuelan Navy, was launched on 29th June. She is the second of three 
similar ships ordered by Venezuela from the same firm. The first was the Nueva Esparia, 
launched at Barrow in November last ; the third will be the Avagua, the keel of which 
was laid on 29th June. All three vessels will have a cruising range of 4,000 miles. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


H.M. THE QUEEN 


The Queen presented Standards to the Household Cavalry in the Home Park, 
Windsor, on 28th April. 

The Queen, as Colonel-in-Chief, inspected a representative party from the 16th/5th 
Lancers and accepted a gift of pictures from the officers of the Regiment at Windsor 
Castle on 30th April. 

The Queen presented Colours to the 1st and 2nd Battalions, Grenadier Guards, in 
the Garden of Buckingham Palace on 7th May. 

On 3rd June, The Queen, accompanied by the Duke of Edinburgh, inspected 
Contingents of Overseas Troops visiting England in the Garden of Buckingham Palace, 
and presented to them the medals in commemoration of Her Majesty’s Coronation. 

The Queen, accompanied by the Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of Gloucester 
(Colonel, Scots Guards), was present at The Queen’s Birthday Parade on the Horse 
Guards Parade on rith June. 

On 26th June, The Queen presented Colours to the 1st Battalion, The Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders (Princess Louise’s) in the Garden of Holyrood House. 

Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, accompanied by the Princess Margaret, the 
Princess Royal, the Duchess of Gloucester, the Duchess of Kent, and other Members of 
the Royal Family, witnessed The Queen’s Birthday Parade on 11th June. 

The Duke of Gloucester, on behalf of the Rifle Brigade, of which His Royal Highness 
is Colonel-in-Chief, presented a silver bugle to the 6th Gurkha Rifles at Winchester on 
24th June. . 

The Princess Royal, as Colonel-in-Chief, visited units of the Royal Corps of Signals 
at Catterick on 17th May. 


On 22nd May, the Princess Royal, Colonel-in-Chief, inspected the 1st Battalion, 


The Royal Scots, at Dreghorn Camp, Edinburgh, and took the salute at a march past. 

RoyaL APPOINTMENTS IN THE Army.—The Queen has been graciously pleased, on 
the occasion of Her Majesty’s Coronation, to assume the Colonelcy-in-Chief of the following 
Regiments and Corps:—The Royal Scots Greys (znd Dragoons), The Royal Tank 
Regiment, The Royal Welch Fusiliers, The Loyal Regiment (North Lancashire), The 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps, Royal Malta Artillery, Royal Army Ordnance Corps; and to 
assume the appointment of Captain-General, Combined Cadet Force. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased, on the occasion of Her Majesty’s Coronation, 
to assume the Honorary Colonelcy of the following units of the Territorial Army :— 
The Duke of Lancaster’s Own Yeomanry and The Queen’s Own Worcestershire Hussars. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased, on the occasion of Her Majesty’s Coronation, 
to give orders for the following appointments :— 

Field-Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., K.T., G.B.E., as Colonel-in- 
Chief of 8th King’s Royal Irish Hussars, The Wiltshire Regiment (Duke of Edinburgh’s), 
and The Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders ; and as Honorary Colonel of The Leicester- 
shire Yeomanry, Territorial Army, and Edinburgh University Contingent, University 
Training Corps, Territorial Army. 

H.M. Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother as Colonel-in-Chief, 9th Queen’s Royal 
Lancers. 

H.R.H. the Princess Margaret, C.I., as Colonel-in-Chief of 3rd The King’s Own 
Hussars and The Suffolk Regiment. 
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H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, C.I., G.C.V.O., G.B.E., as Colonel-in-Chief, The 
Dorset Regiment. 


On 30th June it was announced that The Queen had been graciously pleased to give 
orders for the following appointment :—H.M. The Queen of The Netherlands as Colonel- 
in-Chief, The Royal Sussex Regiment. 


The Queen has been graciously pleased to approve the following appointments :— 


To BE AIDE-DE-CAmP To HER MajEesty.—Brigadier D. D. C, Tulloch, D.S.O., M.C., 
late R.A. (6th June, 1953), vice Brigadier G. D. Holmes, O.B.E., retired. 


To BE AIDE-DE-CAMP (ADDITIONAL) TO HER Majyresty.—Brevet Colonel T. P. E. 
Murray, O.B.E., T.D., Royal Signals, T.A. (25th May, 1953), vice Brigadier G. D. K. 
Murray, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., tenure expired. 


To BE HoNoRARY PHYSICIAN TO HER Majresty.—Brigadier A. E. Campbell, M.D., 
late R.A.M.C, (5th June, 1953), vice Major-General T, Young, C.B., O.B.E., M.D. 


To BE Honorary SuRGEON TO HER MAjesty.—Major-General C. W. Greenway, 
C.B.E., late R.A.M.C. (21st June, 1953), vice Major-General F. R, H. Mollan, C.B., 
O.B.E., M.C., retired. 


To BE COLONELS OF REGIMENTs.—Of the Welsh Guards, Field-Marshal the Duke 
of Edinburgh, K.G., K.T., G.B.E. (6th July, 1953), vice Honorary Brigadier the Earl 
of Gowrie, V.C., P.C., G.C.M.G., C.B., D,S.O., LL.D., D.C.L., resigned; of The Buffs 
(Royal East Kent Regiment), Colonel (temporary Brigadier), V. Boucher, C.B.E. (4th 
June, 1953), vice Major-General the Hon. P. G. Scarlett, C.B., M.C., D.L., tenure expired. 





Honours AND AWARDS 


The following were included in the lists of Honours and Awards on the occasion of 
Her Majesty’s Coronation :— 

G.C.B.—General Sir Charles F. Keightley, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O.; General Sir 
Ouvry L. Roberts, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C. 


K.C.B.—General (temporary) Sir E. C. Robert Mansergh, K.B.E., C.B., M.C.; 
Lieut.-General (temporary) H. Redman, C.B., C.B.E. 

C.B.—Brigadier A. M. Anstruther, O.B.E.; Brigadier G. R. Bradshaw, C.B.E. ; 
Major-General E. H. W. Cobb, C.B.E.; Major-General J. C. Collins, C.B.E., Q.HLS. ; 
Major-General R. C. Cruddas, D.S.O. ; Major-General W. J. F. Eassie, C.B.E., D.S.O. ; 
Major-General F. K. Escritt, O.B.E., Q.H.S.; Major-General C. L. Firbank, C.B.E., 
D.S.O. ; Major-General R. P. Harding, D.S.0.; Colonel L. I. Jacques, C.B.E., M.C. ; 
Major-General J. M, W. Martin, C.B.E.; Brigadier E. J. Montgomery, C.B.E.; the 
Reverend Canon V. J. Pike, C.B.E., Q.H.C.; Major-General (temporary) W. H. D, 
Ritchie, C.B.E.; Major-General D. C. T. Swan, C.B.E.; Brigadier F. C. Williams, 
C.B.E., M.C. 

G.C.M.G.—General Sir Gerald W. R. Templer, K.C.B., K.B-E., C.M.G., D.S.O,, 
A.D.C. 


G.C.V.0.—Field-Marshal the Rt. Hon. Viscount Alanbrooke, K.G., G.C.B., O.M., 
DS.O. 
G.B.E.—General Sir Frank E. W. Simpson, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.0., A.D.C. 
D.B.E.—Brigadier Mary F. Coulshed, C.B.E., T.D., A.D.C. 
K.B.E.—Major-General C. N. Bednall, C.B., O.B.E., M.C.; Lieut,-General J. D. 
Woodall, C.B., O.B.E., M.C. 


Royal Red Cross, First Class.—Major Nancy H. Hodgman, Q.A.R.A.N.C.; Major 
Edith A. Horrocks, Q.A.R.A.N.C. ; Major Priscilla C, Stewart, Q.A.R.A.N.C. 
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The following were included among the appointments to the Royal Victorian Order 
published in a Supplement of The London Gazette on 16th July :— 

K.C.V.0.—Major-General M. B. Dowse, C.B., C.B.E. ; Major-General J. A. Gascoigne, 
C.B., D.S.O. (to be dated rst July, 1953). 


APPOINTMENTS 

War Orrice.—Colonel (temporary Brigadier) V. Boucher, C.B.E., appointed 
Director of Military Intelligence, with the temporary rank of Major-General (July, 1953). 

Major-General C. E. A. Firth, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed Director of Personal 
Services (August, 1953). 

Major-General L. E. Cutforth, C.B., C.B.E., appointed Inspector Royal Army 
Ordnance Corps (September, 1953). 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier)’ A. T. de Rhe-Philips, C.B., O.B.E., appointed 
Director of Movements, with the temporary rank of Major-General (September, 1953). 

UnitED Kincpom.—Brigadier C. W. Greenway, C.B.E., appointed a Deputy 
Director of Medical Services, with the temporary rank of Major-General (7th May, 1953). 

M&jor-General F. C. Hilton-Sergeant, M.B., Q.H.P., appointed Commandant and 
Director of Studies, R.A. Medical College (23rd May, 1953). 

Major-General G. K. Bourne, C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., appointed G.O.C.-in-C., Eastern 
Command, with the temporary rank of Lieut.-General (4th June, 1953). 

Major-General G. F. Johnson, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed G.O.C., London 
District and Major-General Commanding The Household Brigade (1st July, 1953). 

Brigadier C. H. Colquhoun, O.B.E., appointed G.O.C., 50th Infantry Division, T.A.» 
and Northumbrian District, with the temporary rank of Major-General (August, 1953)- 

Major-General J. M. W. Martin, C.B., C.B.E., appointed G.O.C., Salisbury Plain 
District (August, 1953). 


Colonel (temporary Brigadier) F. D. Rome, C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed G.O.C., 


16th Airborne Division, T.A., with the temporary rank of Major-General (August, 1953). 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier) F. N. Mitchell, C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed Commander, 
6th Armoured Division, with the temporary rank of Major-General (October, 1953). 

Brigadier F. D. Moore appointed G.O.C., 5th Anti-Aircraft Group, with the temporary 
rank of Major-General (November, 1953). 

Mipp.eE East Lanp Forces.—Lieut.-General Sir Francis W. Festing, K.B.E., C.B., 
D.S.O., appointed temporary C.-in-C. for the period 17th to 27th April, 1953, inclusive. 

Colonel (now Brigadier) W. A. D. Drummond, C.B.E., F.R.C.S., appointed a 
Director of Medical Services, with the temporary rank of Major-General (16th February, 
1953)- 

Brigadier J. F. F. Oakeshott, C.B.E., A.D.C., appointed Director of Ordnance 
Services, with the temporary rank of Major-General (July, 1953). 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier) L. N. Tyler, O.B.E., to be Director of Mechanical 
Engineering, with the temporary rank of Major-General (September, 1953). 

East Arrica CoMMAND.—Lieut.-General Sir George W. E. J. Erskine, K.C.B., 
K.B.E., D.S.O., appointed Commander-in-Chief, with the temporary rank of General 
(7th June, 1953). 

Korrea.—Major-General H. Murray, C.B., D.S.O,, appointed Commander, Common- 
wealth Division (Autumn, 1953). 

Brigadier G. E. R. Bastin, O.B.E., appointed British Commonwealth Representative, 
Military Armistice Commission, with the local rank of Major-General (3rd July, 1953). 
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PROMOTIONS 

Field-Marshal.—To be Field-Marshal :—Sir John Harding, G.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., 
M.C., A.D.C. (21st July, 1953). 

Geneval.—Lieut.-General to be temporary General :—Sir George W. E, J. Erskine, 
K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O. (7th June, 1953). 

Lieut.-General.—Major General (temporary Lieut.-General) to be Lieut.-General :— 
Sir Harold Redman, K.C.B., C.B.E. (4th June, 1953). 

Major-Generals to be temporary Lieut.-Generals :—Sir Hugh C. Stockwell, K.B.E., 
C.B., D.S.O. (1st May, 1953); G. C. Evans, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (7th May, 1953) ; 
G. K. Bourne, C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E. (4th June, 1953). 

Major-Genevals—Temporary Major-Generals, Brigadiers, or Colonels to be Major- 
Generals :—S. Lamplugh, C.B.E. (27th April, 1953) ; F. C. Hilton-Sergeant, M.B., Q.H.P. 
(29th April, 1953); F. M. Hext, O.B.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.I.E.E. (18th May, 1953) ; 
E. K. G. Sixsmith, C.B., C.B.E. (4th June, 1953) ; C. W. Greenway, C.B.E. (20th June, 
1953). 

Brigadiers or Colonels to be temporary Major-Generals :—W. A. D. Drummond, 
C.B.E., F.R.C.S, (16th February, 1953); J. N. R. Moore, C.B.E., D.S.O. (28th March, 
1953); C. W. Greenway, C.B.E. (7th May, 1953); J. R. Cochrane, C.B., C.B.E. (1oth 
July, 1953); J. T. C. Willis, C.B.E. (24th July, 1953). 


RETIREMENTS 
The following General Officers have retired :—Major-General A, Lambooy, C.B., 
O.B.E. (27th April, 1953); Major-General A. J. Beveridge, C.B., O.B.E., M.C. (29th 
April, 1953); Major-General C. Bullard, C.B., C.B.E., B.Eng., M.I.Mech.E., M.I.E.E. 
(18th May, 1953); Lieut.-General Sir Philip M. Balfour, K.B.E., C.B., M.C. (4th June, 
1953) ; Major-General T. Young, C.B., O.B.E., M.D., Q.H.P. (4th June, 1953) ; Major- 
General F. R. H. Mollan, C.B., O.B.E., M.C., Q.H.S. (zoth June, 1953). 


EUROPEAN DEFENCE COMMUNITY DEMONSTRATIONS 
About 160 delegates from the European Defence Community (including Western 
Germany), the N.A.T.O., and Commonwealth countries visited this Country for a series 
of demonstrations of up-to-date British Army equipment and vehicles during the first 
fortnight in May. 


The demonstrations took place at Lulworth (armoured fighting vehicles), Chatham 
(engineer equipment), Chobham (vehicles), and Manorbier (artillery), and other centres. 


STAFF COLLEGE, CAMBERLEY 
A list of the officers who were successful in the Staff College entrance examination 
held in February, 1953, was published in The Times of 19th June. 


RECRUITING 

THE PARACHUTE REGIMENT TO ReEcRuIT.—As from 22nd June, The Parachute 
Regiment has been allowed to recruit and train each month a number of volunteers 
direct from civilian life. The new system is intended increasingly to augment the present 
method whereby parachute infantry volunteers are seconded from other regiments of the 
Army. 

Civilians who enlist direct will receive basic infantry training at the Depot of The 
Parachute Regiment followed by the parachute course itself. If at this stage they are 
found unsuitable for parachute dutv they will be given the choice of transfer to another 
corps or return to civilian life. 

In conjunction with other measures which are being taken to build a permanent 
regimental structure from those Regulars already seconded to the Regiment, the new 
system will have the effect of giving The Parachute Regiment full Regular status and so 
makes parachute service for the first time a career in itself. 
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Extensions of parachute service will continue to be voluntary. For those whose 
jumping days are over but who wish to remain with the Regiment, employment will be 
found in non-jumping or extra regimental posts. 

Army REeEcruitTineG Statistics.—The Regular Army recruiting statistics for June 
show that the total number of enlistments from civil life during the month were 2,732 men 
and 80 boys compared with 2,895 and 176 in April, and 2,687 and 192 in May. The 
figures for re-enlistments were 3 from Short Service (April, 1; May, 2) and 468 from 
National Service (April, 587; May, 469). 

RECRUITMENT OF GURKHAS.—It was reported from Delhi on 13th July that agreement 
has now been reached between the British, Nepalese, and Indian Governments on arrange- 
ments for the future recruitment of Gurkhas for the British Army’s eight Gurkha battalions. 

In consequence of pressure inside and outside Parliament, the Indian Government 
last year asked the British and Nepalese Governments to revise the existing arrangements 
for the recruitment of Gurkhas through two depots established on Indian soil near the 
Nepalese border. Under the arrangements now contemplated, recruitment of Gurkhas 
will in future take place through two depots to be established inside Nepal. Until sites 
for these depots can be found, and suitable accommodation built, temporary arrangements 
will be made to deal with recruits enlisted during the next few months. The period of the 
new arrangement is initially five years, with a provison for its extension by agreement. 

The arrangement by which India maintains 12 battalions of Gurkhas in the Indian 
Army will be unaffected by this change. 


ArMy EMERGENCY RESERVE UNIT TRAINS IN GERMANY 

On oth May, 335 officers and men of an Army Emergency Reserve unit, the 50th 
Air Formation Signal Regiment and the attached Light Aid Detachment, R.E.M.E., left 
Harwich en route for Germany. It is believed to be the first A.E.R. unit to leave the 
United Kingdom for training in Germany. 

Although this Signal Regiment had reached a high stage of efficiency, it had not 
had an opportunity of training in the field with the R.A.F. with whom it would have to 
operate in the event of an emergency. It was decided, therefore, to attach the Regiment 


to the Second Allied Tactical Air Force in Germany for its Summer training from 1oth* 


to 22nd May. 

All the officers and men who went to Germany volunteered for the overseas training 
programme, and the fact that 60 per cent. of the whole Regiment did so is some indication 
of the enthusiasm of these part-time soldiers from places as far apart as Aberdeen and 
Penzance, and from all walks of life. Several reservists who have had continuous service 
with the Territorial Army or the A.E.R. since 1929 were among those who volunteered. 


Women’s Royat Army Corps 
EXTENDED SERVICE COMMISSIONS 

An extended short service commission scheme for W.R.A.C. officers has been announced 
by the War Office. The scheme is parallel to one recently announced for male officers. 
It allows W.R.A.C. officers holding non-Regular commissions on the Active List to engage 
for an initial term of five years, and then in three-year terms up to a maximum age of 55 
years. At the end of her service on this engagement an officer is eligible for a gratuity, 
and, if she has 20 years reckonable service, for retired pay. 


New ANTI-TANK GUN 

The British Army’s new anti-tank gun was shown for the first time in public at 
Netheravon on 27th May. ; 

It is a 120 mm. recoilless gun, weighing just under one ton, and is called the “ Bat’”’. 

Its low silhouette makes it easy-to conceal. It is less than 4 ft. high, is 12 ft. 9 in. long 

and 5 ft. 2in. wide. It can be towed by the barrel by any vehicle in an infantry battalion, 

though a Cambridge carrier will normally aecompany it. 
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It is an extremely accurate and simple weapon and, when one or two minor modifica- 
tions have been completed, it is expected to penetrate with ease the armour of any enemy 
tanks likely to be encountered on future battlefields. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Tour oF THE C.I.G.S.—General Sir John Harding, Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, left London by air on 5th July for a visit to Germany where he watched a signals 
exercise by units of the 11th Armoured and 2nd Infantry Divisions. 


New CoLours FOR THE RoyaL WARWICKSHIRE REGIMENT.—By command of The 
Queen, Field-Marshal Viscount Montgomery, Colonel of the Regiment, presented new 
Colours to the rst Battalion, The Royal Warwickshire Regiment, on roth June. The 
Colours were consecrated by Canon V. J. Pike, Chaplain-General to the Forces. 


ARRIVALS IN Mataya.—The 1st Battalion, The West Yorkshire Regiment, arrived 
in Malaya on 28th May. The 2nd Battalion, The King’s African Rifles, arrived at 
Singapore on 27th May to take the place of the 1st Battalion wae had left for Africa 
a short time previously, after 15 months in Malaya. 


The departure of the 5th Battalion, The King’s African Rifles, from East Africa for 
Malaya has been postponed. 

TRIESTE GARRISON.—The 2nd Battalion, The Lancashire Fusiliers, arrived at Trieste 
on roth June to take the place of the 1st Battalion, The North Staffordshire Regiment, 
which left Trieste for England on 4th June. 


SANDHURST Day.—Sandhurst Day was observed at the Royal Military Academy, 
Sandhurst, on 4th June, in celebration of the Coronation. General Matthew B. Ridgway, 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, took the salute at the ceremonial parade. The 
bands of The Royal Military Academy and the Royal Pakistan Army beat Retreat at 
9 p.m. 

WELBECK COLLEGE.—The War Office announced on 1oth July that 48 boys will 
begin their two-years course at Welbeck College on 25th September. A second entry of 
about 27 boys, for which there are 120 candidates (nine from Scottish schools), will join 
in January ; the names of successful candidates will be announced in August. 


CORONATION PARADE OF ARMY CaDETs.—A Coronation parade of Army Cadet 
Force detachments representing the City and County of London and the Counties of 
Middlesex and Surrey took place on Horse Guards Parade on 7th June. About 2,000 
cadets took part, and music was provided by the Welsh Guards and six A.C.F. bands. 
Field-Marshal Viscount Alanbrooke, President of the Territorial and Auxiliary Forces 
Association of the County of London, inspected the parade and took the salute at the 
march past ; he also addressed the cadets. 


Army BaNnps ENTERTAIN LONDONERS.—The War Office arranged for nine regimental 
bands to stay in London during Coronation Week to play in parks and public places. 
They were the bands of The Royal Tank Regiment, Royal Artillery, Royal Engineers, 
The Buffs, The Royal Fusiliers, The Gloucestershire Regiment, The Duke of Cornwall’s 
Light Infantry, The Durham Light Infantry, and the Royal Army Ordnance Corps. 


Bistey.—The Territorial Army won the Inter-Services Match, Captain B. Walker, 
R.E.M.E., won the Queen’s Medal and Army Championship. Sergeant J. E. White, 
535 Company, R.A.S.C., T.A., won The Queen’s Medal for the Territorial Army champion- 
ship. The Ashburton Shield was won by Leys School, Cambridge, Charterhouse was 
second, and Allhallows School third. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 


CANADA 


H.M. Tue QuEEN.—The Queen has been. graciously pleased, on the occasion of Her 
Majesty’s Coronation, to assume the following appointments :—Captain-General, Royal 
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Canadian Artillery; Colonel-in-Chief, Royal Canadian Engineers; Colonel-in-Chief, 
King’s Own Calgary Regiment ; Colonel-in-Chief, Royal 22e Regiment ; Colonel-in-Chief, 
Governor General’s Foot Guards; Colonel-in-Chief, Canadian Grenadier Guards; and 
Colonel-in-Chief, Carleton and York Regiment. 


The Queen has been graciously pleased, on the occasion of Her Majesty’s Coronation, 
to give orders for the following appointment :— 


Field-Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., K.T., G.B.E., as Colonel-in- 
Chief, Royal Canadian Army Cadets. 


THE QUEEN’s GuarD.—Troops from Canada’s Coronation Contingent took over for 
a 24-hour period of guard duties at Buckingham Palace and St. James’s Palace from 
the Grenadier Guards on 5th June. 


AUSTRALIA 
H.M. THE QuEEN.—The Queen has been graciously pleased, on the occasion of Her 
Majesty’s Coronation, to assume the Colonelcy-in-Chief of the Royal Australian Infantry 
Corps and of the Royal Australian Army Nursing Corps. 


The Queen has been graciously pleased, on the occasion of Her Majesty’s Coronation, 
to give orders for the following appointments :— 


H.M. Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother as Colonel-in-Chief, Royal Australian 
Medical Corps. 

H.R.H. the Princess Margaret, C.I., as Colonel-in-Chief, Women’s Royal Australian 
Army Corps. 

Honours AND Awarps.—The following were included in the lists of Honours and 
Awards on the occasion of Her Majesty’s Coronation :— 


C.B.—Major-General W. J. V. Windeyer, C.B.E., D.S.O., E.D. 
K.B.E.—Lieut.-General S. F. Rowell, C.B., C.B.E. 


THE QuEEN’s Guarp.—Troops from Australia’s Coronation Contingent took over 
for a 24-hour period of guard duties at Buckingham Palace and St. James’s Palace from 
the Grenadier Guards on 26th May. 


REGIMENTAL ALLIANCE.—The Queen has approved a regimental alliance between 
the 3rd Battalion, The Royal Australian Regiment, and 8th King’s Royal Irish 
Hussars, which was suggested by the commanding officers in recognition of the close 
comradeship between the two units in Korea in 1951. 


NATIONAL SERVICE TRAINING.—During a recent visit to Tasmania, where he 
inspected National Service men on parade, the Minister for the Army, Mr. Joseph 
Francis, issued a statement in which he said that the National Service scheme was playing 
a most important part in Australia’s overall defence plan; that throughout Australia, 
47,121 National Service men had already completed their basic military preparation and 
had been absorbed into units of the Citizen Military Forces; and that the National 
Service scheme would reach its peak strength of 67,500 in 1954. 


C.M.F. Companies, W.R.A.A.C.—Recruiting of women for the new Citizen Military 
Forces’ companies of the Women’s Royal Australian Army Corps began on Ist June. 
The new companies are being raised in the capital cities of all the States, and recruits 
are engaged for an initial period of two years, with provision for re-engagement periods 
of one year. Recruits must be single, or women without dependants, and not less than 
18 or more than 29 years of age. Women with previous service may be accepted up to 
the age of 34 years as ordinary recruits, or possibly to 37 years for immediate warrant 
or non-commissioned rank. A nucleus of experienced officers and non-commissioned 
officers has already been appointed. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


H.M. THE QuEEN.—The Queen has been graciously pleased, on the occasion of Her 
Majesty’s Coronation, to assume the following appointments :—Captain-General, Royal 
New Zealand Artillery ; Captain-General, Royal New Zealand Armoured Corps ; Colonel- 
in-Chief, Royal New Zealand Engineers ; Colonel-in-Chief, Auckland Regiment (Countess 
of Ranfurly’s Own); and Colonel-in-Chief, Wellington Regiment (City of Wellington’s 
Own). 

Honours AND Awarps.—The following was included in the lists of Honours and 
Awards on the occasion of Her Majesty’s Coronation :— 

Royal Red Cross, First Class.—Matron Christina McDonald, A.R.R.C., N.Z.A.N.S. 

THE QUEEN’s GuARD.—Troops from New Zealand’s Coronation Contingent took 
over for a 24-hour period of guard duties at Buckingham Palace and St. James’s Palace 
from the guard of Australia’s Coronation Contingent on 27th May. 

EXCHANGE OF GIFTS WITH BRITISH REGIMENT.—TIwo wooden statuettes of the 
Maori god Tiki-Tiki, carved by a Maori Chief, were presented by Mr. L. R. Wilkinson, 
the Mayor of Tauranga, on behalf of the New Zealand Hauraki Regiment to The 
Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry at Chiseldon Camp on 5th June. They 
were accepted by General Sir Bernard Paget, Colonel of the Regiment, who presented, 
in return, a silver bugle to the Hauraki Regiment. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
CENTURION TANKS FOR DEFENCE FORCE 


It was reported from Durban on 20th May that South Africa is to equip a division 
with Centurion tanks within the next three years. This was announced by Major-General 
H..B. Klopper, Inspector-General of the Union Defence Force, who said that the first 
shipment of Centurions was expected in Durban soon, 


PAKISTAN 
THE QUEEN’s GUARD 


Troops from Pakistan’s Coronation Contingent took over for a 24-hour period of 
guard duties at Buckingham Palace and St. James’s Palace from the Grenadier Guards 
on 29th May. 


CEYLON 
THE QUEEN’s GUARD 
Troops from Ceylon’s Coronation Contingent provided sentries outside Buckingham 
Palace and St. James’s Palace in conjunction with the Grenadier Guards on 28th May. 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
H.M. THE QUEEN 
The Queen has been graciously pleased, on the occasion of Her Majesty’s Coronation, 
to assume the Colonelcy-in-Chief of The Royal Rhodesia Regiment. 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 
H.M. THE QuEEN 
The Queen has been graciously pleased, on the occasion of Her Majesty’s Coronation, 
to assume the Colonelcy-in-Chief of The Northern Rhodesia Regiment. 
WEST AFRICA 
H.M. THE QuEEN 


The Queen has been graciously pleased, on the occasion of Her Majesty’s Coronation, 
to assume the Colonelcy-in-Chief of The Royal West African Frontier Force. 
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EAST: AFRICA 
H.M. THE QUEEN 
The Queen has been graciously pleased, on the occasion of Her Majesty’s Coronation, 
to assume the Colonelcy-in-Chief of The King’s African Rifles. 
FOREIGN 
COLOMBIA 
Army SEIZES POWER 


A report from New York dated 14th June stated that a message from Bogota on 
13th June said that Lieut.-General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, Commander of the Army, had 
seized control of the Government after surrounding the residence of President Laureano 
Gomez with troops supported by tanks, and that it was subsequently announced that 
General Rojas Pinilla had appointed-a Cabinet of 13 army officers to govern the country 
under military control until ‘ clean ’ elections could be held. 


DENMARK 
U.N. TrucE SUPERVISION IN PALESTINE 


It-was announced from U.N. headquarters in New York on goth June that Major- 
General Vagn Bennike, of Denmark, had been appointed Chief of Staff of the U.N. truce 
supervision organization in Palestine in succession to Lieut.-General William E. Riley, 
U.S. Army, consequent upon the latter’s recent retirment. 


UNITED STATES 
CoMMANDER, U.S. ArMy ForcEs IN EUROPE 


Lieut.-General Charles L. Bolte has taken over command of all U.S. Army Forces 
in Europe in succession to Lieut.-General Manton S, Eddy who retired on 31st March. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


H.M. THE QUEEN 


CoRONATION FLy-past.—After the Coronation Ceremony on 2nd June, 168 jet 
fighter aircraft (144 R.A.F. and 24 R.C.A.F.) flew in salute past Buckingham Palace. 


CORONATION REvIEW.—On 15th July, at the Royal Air Force Base, Odiham, The 
Queen reviewed the Royal Air Force. Six hundred and forty-one aircraft of 30 different 
types from 45 different bases in the United Kingdom flew past Her Majesty. On the 
ground were 318 aircraft as well as many vehicles and articles of equipment. Altogether 
4,000 Officers, airmen, and airwomen took part in the Review. This was the second 
Royal Review in the history of the Royal Air Force. The first was held by King George V 
at Mildenhall and Duxford in 1935. 


BIRTHDAY FLy-past.—On the occasion of The Queen’s Birthday on 11th June, 
16 Canberras of Bomber Command flew in salute past Buckingham Palace. 


H.R.H. THe Duke oF EpiInBuRGH.—On 17th April, the Duke of Edinburgh piloted 
Britain’s latest airliner, the turbine-airscrew Viscount, for three-quarters of an hour during 
a flight from London Airport to the Vickers Supermarine experimental flight aerodrome 
at Chilbolton, near Andover. 


The Duke of Edinburgh received his Royal Air Force pilot’s ‘ wings ’ from Air Chief 
Marshal Sir William Dickson in a ceremony at Buckingham Palace on 4th May. 


On 21st May, the Duke of Edinburgh started a two-day tour of N.A.T.O. air bases 
in the United Kingdom, making his first call at North Luffenham, which is now the 
headquarters of Canada’s No. 1 Fighter Wing. During the tour he flew over 600 miles, 
visiting fighter and bomber bases of the R.A.F. at Wattisham and of the U.S.A.F. at 
Bentwaters in Sussex, Brize Norton in Oxfordshire, and Burtonwood, Lancashire. 


H.R.H. THE DuKE or GLOUCESTER.—On his way back from Baghdad, where he had 
been attending the Accession of King Feisal, the Duke of Gloucester inspected Air Head- 
quarters, Iraq, on 5th May. 

AIDES-DE-CAMP TO THE QUEEN.—The following officers have been appointed Aides- 
de-Camp to The Queen :—Group Captain B. K. Burnett, D.F.C., A.F.C. ; Group Captain 
D, S. Radford, D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C.; Group Captain E. D. MacK. Nelson, C.B. ; 
Group Captain G. C. Eveleigh, O.B.E.; Group Captain A. C. Kermode, O.B.E., M.A., 
F.R.Ae.S.; all to date rst January, 1953. 

HONORARY CHAPLAIN TO THE QUEEN.—The Rev. T. Madoc-Jones, O.B.E., B.A., 
has been appointed Honorary Chaplain to The Queen (15th May, 1953). 





Honours AND AWARDS 


The honours conferred by Her Majesty The Queen on the occasion of her Coronation 
included the following :— 


G.C.B.—Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh W. L. Saunders, K.C.B., K.B.E., M.C., D.F.C., 
K.C.B.—Air Marshal Sir Francis J. Fogarty, K.B.E., C.B., D.F.C., A.F.C.; Air 
Marshal Sir Ronald Ivelaw-Chapman, K.B.E., C.B., D.F.C., A.F.C. 


C.B.—Air Vice-Marshal G. H. Harvey, C.B.E., D.F.C.; Air Vice-Marshal W. H. 
Merton, O.B.E.; Air Commodore A, D. Davies, C.B.E.; Air Commodore H. D. 
McGregor, C.B.E., .D,S.O.; Air Commodore J. Marson, C.B.E.; Air Commodore T. B. 
Prickman, C,B.E. ; Group Captain D. J. Pryer Lee, C.B.E. ; Group Captain J. G. Davis 
O.B.E, 
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G.B.E.—Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh Pughe Lloyd, K.C.B., K.B.E., M.C., D.F.C., 
LL.D. 

K.B.E.—Air Marshal R. O. Jones, C.B., A.F.C., B.A., D.I.C.; acting Air Marshal 
J. MacC. Kilpatrick, C.B., O.B.E., M.B., B.Ch., D.P.H., Q.H.P. 

The following were included among the appointments to the Royal Victorian Order 
published on 16th July in a Supplement to The London Gazette :— 

K.C.V.0.—Air Marshal Sir Victor E. Groom, K.B.E., C.B., D.F.C.; acting Air 
Marshal Sir Dermot A. Boyle, K.B.E., C.B., A.F.C. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Arr Ministry.—The Rev. A. S. Giles, O.B.E., B.A., Q.H.C., appointed Chaplain-in- 
Chief and promoted to the relative rank of Air Vice-Marshal (17th April, 1953). 

Air Vice-Marshal T. G. Pike, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., appointed Assistant Chief of the 
Air Staff (Policy) (12th June, 1953). 

Home Commanp.—Air Vice-Marshal V. S. Ewing, C.B.E., M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H., 
appointed Principal Medical Officer (1st July, 1953). 

IMPERIAL DEFENCE CoLLEGE.—Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur P. M. Sanders, K.C.B., 
K.B.Es appointed Commandant (1st January, 1954). 

MippLE East AIR Force.—Air Vice-Marshal C. B. R. Pelly, C.B., C.B.E., M.C., 
appointed Commander-in-Chief with the acting rank of Air Marshal (October, 1953). 

Air Commodore R. H. Stanbridge, O.B.E., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.M., D.I1.H., 
Q.H.P., appointed Principal Medical Officer with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal 
(June, 1953). 
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PROMOTIONS 


Air Vice-Marshals to be Air Marshals.—C. E. N. Guest, C.B., C.B.E. (1st January, 
1953) ; W. L. Dawson, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O.; J. MacC. Kilpatrick, K.B.E., C.B., M.B., 
B.Ch., D.P.H., Q.H.P. (acting Air Marshal) (Medical Branch), (1st July, 1953). 

Air Vice-Marshal to be acting Aiv Marshal.—E. C. Hudleston, C.B., C.B.E. (1st April, 
1953). 
Air Commodores (acting Air Vice-Marshals) to be Aiv Vice-Marshals.—D. H. F. 
Barnett, C.B.E., D.F.C. ; L. Dalton-Morris, C.B., C.B.E.; H. D. Jackman, C.B., C.B.E. ; 
R. H. Stanbridge, O.B.E., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.M., D.I.H., Q.H,P. (Medical Branch) ; 
C. L. M. Brown, O.B.E., M.A., A.D.C. (Education Branch) (1st July, 1953). 

Air Commodore to be acting Air Vice-Marshal.—W. G. Cheshire, C.B.E. (23rd April, 
1953). 

RETIREMENTS 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh P. Lloyd, G.B.E., K.C.B., M.C., D.F.C., LL.D. (4th June, 
1953). 

Air Vice-Marshal E. J. Kingston-McCloughry, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C. (6th May, 
1953). 

The Rev. Canon L. Wright, C.B.E. (15th May, 1953). 

Air Commodore (acting Air Vice-Marshal) E. C. Farman, C.B., C.B.E. (z9th April, 
1953). 

OPERATIONS 
AIR OPERATIONS IN MALAYA 


One of the features of the air operations in Malaya for the month of May was the 
low demand for offensive air support by units of the security forces during the middle 
of the month, when for the first time since the commencement of the emergency no 
offensive sorties were flown for over 14 days. However, during the remaining period, 
though the number of air strikes ‘was considerably reduced compared with most previous 
months, over 200 sorties were flown—a larger number than in the month of April. 
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Nearly two-thirds of the offensive effort was flown in support of Operation“‘ Com- 
modore,”’ the large-scale air and ground operation mounted during the latter half of the 
month near Kluang, Johore, in an attempt to eliminate the Johore State Committee of the 
Malay Races Liberation Army, who, according to reliable information, were holding a 
high-level meeting in that area. The exact location of the rendezvous was not known, 
but two sites were considered as being the most probable. Aircraft successfully attacked 
both these sites, flying over 60 sorties during the first 24 hours in support of the ground 
forces. Subsequently, a series of harassing attacks were made on possible hide-outs in 
the surrounding country. Another feature of the month was the dropping in the same 
operation of 4,000 lb, ‘Cookie’ bombs by Lincolns of No. 1 Squadron, R.A.A.F. In 
addition, air strikes were also made on terrorist targets in Negri Sembilan and Perak. 


A third feature of the month was the marked increase of supplies dropped by Kuala 
Lumpur and Changi-based Valettas to the security forces throughout the Federation, 
400,000 lb. being dropped—r1oo,o00 lb. more than in the previous month—on to 188 
dropping zones, mainly in the States of Perak, Pahang, and Negri Sembilan. In addition, 
Over 2,500,000 surrender leaflets were dropped by Valettas, as well as by Austers and 
helicopters, chiefly in Kedah, Perak, Pahang, Province Wellesley, and Johore. 


TRAINING 


NEw TRAINING SCHEME FOR TRANSPORT COMMAND HastTiInGs.—With the object of 
increasing the flying efficiency in Transport Command, a new training scheme has just been 
put into force for its air crews, under which aircraft of Hastings squadrons will be periodi- 
cally detached from their United Kingdom bases to operate with overseas Commands for a 
month at a time. 


The aircraft will carry out intensive opérations as a squadron, or small task force, 
designed to give air crews greater experience of flying conditions, climatic and otherwise, 
in different parts of the world. Under the Command’s numerous flying commitments 
every month, Hastings often find themselves engaged largely on individual flights on the 
long range trunk routes. Now, each squadron is to be taken away from its normal flying 
tasks for two months at a time, one month of which will be spent on intensive transport 
support work in the United Kingdom, the other overseas. 


GOODWILL FLIGHT TO CEYLON AND SouTH AFrica.—A training and goodwill flight 
to Ceylon and South Africa has been made by six Shackletons of Coastal Command. 
This is the first flight of this nature to South Africa by a R.A.F. squadron since the war. 


SUMMER CAMPS FOR AUXILIARY SQUADRONS AND FIGHTER CONTROL UNITS.— 
Ninety-five per cent. of the personnel of the 20 Auxiliary flying squadrons and 26 fighter 
control units will be attending Summer camps this year. 


Sixteen of the flying squadrons will be going overseas: 11 to Second Tactical Air 
Force, Germany ; five to Malta; and light fighter control units to Germany—all by air. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SECRETARY OF STATE FOR AIR TO VISIT AUSTRALIA, NEw ZEALAND, AND Far East 
Atr Forcres.—At the invitation of the Prime Minister of Australia, Mr. Menzies, the 
Secretary of State for Air, Lord De L’Isle and Dudley, V.C., accompanied by Lady De 
L’Isle and Dudley, will visit Australia at the end of September. They will fly on to New 
Zealand early in October where they have been invited by the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Holland, to see the finish of the International Air Race from England to Christchurch. 


On the outward journey the Secretary of State proposes to visit the Far East Air 
Force in Malaya and Hong Kong. 

OLYMPUS-CANBERRA RECORD AT 63,668 FEET.—An English Electric Canberra 
bomber, powered by two Bristol Olympus jet engines, has climbed to a height of 63,668 
feet—over 12 miles—and in so doing has created a new world altitude record for aircraft. 
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R.A.F. AEROBATIC TEAMS IN EvuROPEAN AiR DisPLays.—Royal Air Force Sabre, 
Venom, and Vampire aircraft of the Second Allied Tactical Air Force, based in Germany, 
are to take part during the next few months in air displays in France, the Netherlands, 
Spain, and Switzerland. 

THe R.A.F. TAKES PART IN RHODES CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS IN SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA.—Twelve Venom aircraft of No. 266 (Rhodesia) Squadron, R.A.F. now 
with the Second Allied Tactical Air Force in Germany, and a Canberra bomber from 
the United Kingdom, visited Southern Rhodesia to take part in an Air Rally at Salisbury 
in June in connection with the Rhodes Centenary celebrations. 

R.A.F. AGAIN TO ASSIST BRITISH NORTH GREENLAND EXPEDITION.—For the third 
year in succession, the R.A.F. will undertake a series of flights within the Arctic Circle to 
assist the British North Greenland Expedition. This year’s flights, which are required 
to carry stores for the expedition, are being made in August by five Sunderland flying 
boats of Coastal Command and two Hastings of Transport Command. 

Vickers TropHy.—The Vickers Trophy, competed for annually by Middle East Air 
Force squadrons and flights operating Valettas, has been won for 1952 by the Aden Com- 
munications Squadron at R.A.F. Station, Khormaksar. 

CurTIS MEMORIAL PrizE.—The Curtis Memorial Prize has been awarded to Flight 
Sergearit R. F. Lewis on the results of the Forces Preliminary Examination held last 
November. Flight Sergeant Lewis (whose home is at Biggleswade, Beds.) is an ex-aircraft 
apprentice and was serving in the Middle East until his release from the Service recently. 

Comet Carro REcorD.—Averaging 476 m.p.h., a modified de Havilland Comet 
aircraft, piloted by John Cunningham, on 5th May surpassed the performance of another 
Comet, which, with the same pilot, set up a record from Hatfield to Cairo three years ago. 
The modified aircraft, which has Rolls-Royce Avon engines and is the development 
aircraft for the Comet 2 production model, was on its way to Khartoum for tropical trials. 
It covered the 2,182 statute miles in four hours 35 minutes. The flight was not officially 
observed for record purposes, but it beats by over half an hour the previous record 
established by Mr. Cunningham in a Series I Comet on 24th April, 1950. 

BRITISH JETS IN FRENCH AERO SHOow.—Four Canberra aircraft from R.A.F. Bomber 
Command gave ten-minute flying demonstrations at Le Bourget in the air displays which * 
marked the last two days of the 20th Salon International de l’Aeronautique. An aerobatic 
team of four Vampire jet fighters from the Second Allied Tactical Air Force also took 
part, and there were demonstrations by some of Britain’s latest types of aircraft, including 
the Avro Shackleton reconnaissance aircraft, the Hawker Hunter and Vickers Super- 
marine Swift jet fighters, and the Avro delta-winged research jet aircraft, flown by the 
firms’ test pilots. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 


CANADA 


THIRD CANADIAN BasE IN Europe.—On Sunday, 26th April, a handing-over 
ceremony of the new R.C.A.F. air base at Zweibrucken by the French authorities took 
place, when it was received by the Canadian Minister of National Defence, the Hon. 
Brooke Claxton, from M. Francois-Poncet, the French High Commissioner for Germany. 
Zweibrucken is the third of four European bases to be manned by the R.C.A.F. Air 
Division, joining in operational service the existing bases at North Luffenham, Rutland, 
and Grostenquin, France. The Air Division will be completed later this year by a fourth 
R.C.A.F. fighter wing at Solingen, also in Germany. 

Like the other wings in the Air Division, No. 3 Wing at Zweibrucken is composed 
of three squadrons equipped with Canadair F-86z Sabres—Nos. 413 Squadron from 
Bagotville, Quebec, 427 Squadron from St. Hubert, Quebec, and 434 Squadron from 
Uplands, Ottawa—which flew the Atlantic to their new base during the recent Exercise 
‘Leap Frog Ill.” After setitiag down, the squadrons will be integrated with the Fourth 
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Allied Tactical Air Force of Allied Air Forces Central Europe, serving with American and 
French squadrons equipped mainly with Republic F-84c Thunderjets. 

CANADAIR PRopuction.—Canadair, Ltd.,; has now delivered 500 licence-built North 
American F-86£ Sabre jets to the Canadian Government, Present Canadair F-86z 
production involves a programme under which between 300 and 400 aircraft are being 
supplied. to the R.A.F. In addition to building the F-86:r, Canadair is-engaged in the 
licence production of between 500 and 600 Lockheed T-33 jet trainers, the Canadian 
version of which, known as the Silver Star, has the Rolls-Royce Nene engine as its power- 
plant. By the end of this year, Canadair will also be in production with the Beech T-36 
trainer. The Company’s employment has increased to 13,000 and by the early Summer 
there was more than 2,500,000 square feet of factory space in use. 


AUSTRALIA 


MIssILE PROGRESS AT WOOMERA.—An Australian-designed Jindivik Mk. 1 pilotless 
jet aircraft and a rocket which could be adapted to carry an atomic bomb were tested 
on 2nd May at the Woomera long range weapons establishment, 230 miles North-West 
of Adelaide, in the presence of the Prime Minister of Australia. The Prime Minister 
stood on a small hill to press a button which released the Jindivik from a launching 
platform a mile away. Within seconds it was in the air, and it soon disappeared from 
sight, under the radio control of a Meteor jet fighter which followed it throughout its 
flight. After about a quarter of an hour it returned to make a perfect landing on the 
field from which it had taken off. After the Jindivik test, the Prime Minister watched 
the launching of an experimental model of a rocket, 22 feet long and weighing 600 Ib., 
the design of which is based on the German V-2s with which London was attacked. Rising 
from a 54 degree ramp, the rocket cut a great are of vapour across the cloudless sky. 
It ejected seven booster rockets as it climbed; and then parachuted to earth. 

Since 1950, 440 guided missiles and 700 rockets have been fired and 2,200 bombs 
have been dropped at Woomera. Expenditure on the range totals £A29 million. Work 
in progress at Woomera, or yet to begin, includes trials with research types of guided missiles 
to obtain data necessary to design operational rockets that will detect and hunt targets 
by their own equipment without human control. The design of the Jindivik Mk. 2 is 
virtually complete, and the first of four prototypes is beginning flight trials, Production 
of 50 more is in hand, and inquiries for much larger orders, including some from the 
United States, are being examined. The Mk. 2 has the same control equipment as the 
Mk. 1, but its Armstrong Siddeley Viper engine has a maximum thrust of about 1,600 Ib. 
The Jindivik is controlled in flight by radio from a mobile ground or airborne control 
station, The controller at the ground station operates buttons and switches to obtain 
any desired flight condition, and a link from the aircraft gives him such essential informa- 
tion as engine speed, air speed, and height. The, aircraft is tracked by radar, and the 
track is plotted on a chart near the controller. A Meteor Mk. VII aircraft is used as an 
airborne control station. The operator in the rear seat has the same type of control box 
as at a ground station, and receives information over a normal ground-to-air radio link. 

FarrEy VTO ANNoUNCED.—Details of a pilotless, rocket-powered experimental 
aircraft developed by the Fairey Aviation Co., Ltd., and tested on the Woomera rocket 
range, have been released by the Ministry of Supply. The aircraft is the Fairey VTO 
which derives its name from the vertical take-off principle. The Company states that the 
aircraft is a model used to demonstrate the vertical take-off formula on which the Company 
has completed a series of development tests in this Country. These explored the 
practicability of launching aircraft from ramps at low accelerations and included test 
launches in near vertical climbs. 

SQUADRON CoMPLETES PHoto SurvEy.—Crews of No. 87 Squadron recently 
completed an aerial photography task embracing 129,000 square miles of Australian 
territory. To record this for mapping authorities, the Squadron used a third of a ton of 
film. The Squadron is now engaged on another routine task to photograph 120,000 square 
miles of unfamiliar country in North-West Australia. 
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THe Oswatp Watt TropHy.—The award made each year to the Australian-born 
flier who makes the greatest contribution to aviation during the year has been pos- 
thumously awarded to Squadron Leader P. G. Fisher. He was pilot of the English Electric 
Canberra which in May, 1952, established an unofficial record of 23 hours 5 minutes 
(flying time) on the journey from England to Australia. 

Squadron Leader Fisher was killed last October when a R.A.A.F. Dakota crashed 
into the sea off the New South Wales coast during rain-making experiments for the 
Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization. 


NEW ZEALAND 


R.N.Z.A.F. SguapRon In East Arrica.—Fifteen Vampires of No. 14 Squadron, 
R.N.Z.A.F., under the command of Squadron Leader Hope, left their base at Nicosia, 
Cyprus, on 24th May to tour East Africa over the Coronation period. Travelling in three 
separate flights each of five aircraft and accompanied by a Valetta carrying ground crews 
and supplies, the New Zealanders gave formation-aerobatic displays at Entebbe, Nairobi, 
and Dar-es-Salaam before staging back to Cyprus between 4th and 11th June. The 
round trip was approximately 5,000 miles. 

FLy1nc Boats ror New ZEALAND.—The first of 16 Sunderland flying boats ordered 
by the R.N.Z.A.F. was officially handed over at Rochester on 18th May. The Sunderland 
is a SKort Brothers design. More than 1,000 of these flying boats were built during the 
war for the protection of shipping routes. No more are now being built, but Short Brothers 
bought back a number of them and refitted them for sale elsewhere. 


MALAYA 
MALAYAN AIR FORCE PROGRESS 


A further stage in the progress of the Singapore Fighter Squadron of the Malayan 
Auxiliary Air Force was reached at the Town Centre, Singapore, recently when a number 
of interested spectators, including the Colonial Secretary for the Government of Singapore, 
members of the Legislative Council, representatives of the Service, and leaders of the 
civilian community watched the Commander-in-Chief of the Far East Air Force, Air 
Marshal A. C. Sanderson, present ‘ wings * to the first three officers of the Squadron to 
complete their initial flying training. ; 


FOREIGN 
EGYPT 
CHANGES IN HIGHER COMMAND 


Following the proclamation of a Republic in Egypt on 18th June, several important 
changes in the higher command of the armed forces were announced. Wing Commander 
Abdul Latif Boghdadi was appointed Minister of War and Marine, a post previously held 
by General Neguib himself. Colonel Abdul Hakim Amr was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Armed Forces, another post which had been held by General Neguib. It has 
also been reported that Air Commodore Hassan Mahmoud has been relieved of his post 
as Chief of Air Staff. 

FINLAND 
TRAINING DIFFICULTIES 

At a demonstration at the Helsinki Airport of the Vampire and the new Vihuri 
trainer, Major-General Artoli spoke of the difficulties which beset the Finnish Air Force. 
They now had three Vampires, but though trained pilots could learn to fly them, there 
was now no means of converting pupil pilots from the 15 year old Steiglitz and Viima 
trainers, all of which had done 2,000 to 3,500 hours, now that the Me. rogycs had reached 
an age far beyond that planned by their designers. Only six of these old aircraft remained. 

Up to now about 20 pilots had been trained on Vampires and 10 more were under 
training, but with only three Vampires and one military airfield suitable for them, it was 
impossible to complete the jet training of even one jet unit. 
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The General praised the pilots whose zeal had not been diminished by the knowledge 
of the dangerous condition of their aircraft, and said that there were 750 aspirants for the 
latest instructional course from which only 25 could be accepted owing to the shortage 
of aircraft. He went on to say that the first Finnish designed and built Vihuri trainer was 
ready ; that an initial order had been made for 30, to be completed by March, 1954; and 
that it was an all-metal aircraft but for the tail plane of fabric. He added that it was fitted 
with an 840 h.p. Bristol Mercury VIII engine, had a top speed of 240 knots, cruised at 
200 knots, and reached its maximum height in 30,000 feet of 27 minutes ; and that it was 
fitted for homing by radio and blind approach and had a film camera for gunnery 
instruction, 

FRANCE 
Bic DassauLt FIGHTER PRODUCTION PLAN 


The early start on production of the Dassault Mystére 4 fighter, made possible by 
France’s order for 10 of these fighters last January, will enable the first N.A.T.O. sponsored 
Mystére 4 to fly by April, 1954. Work is well under way on 18 pre-production models, 
to to be equipped with the N.A.T.O. standard Rolls-Royce Tay engine and eight with 
French designed Atar or Rolls-Royce Avon. Two of the eight will be night fighter 
versions of the Mystére, designated IVN, and will use the Atar engine. The first Mystére 4 
built under France’s own 10 aircraft order will be completed in September, according to 
company Officials, This compares favourably with Dassault’s experience with the 
Ouragan. The N.A.T.O. order for 225 Mystére 4s supplementing France’s order for 151 
Mystére 2s should provide that opportunity. Working only one shift, Dassault has been 
producing one Ouragan jet fighter a day for some time. Production on the French 
Government’s order for 325 of these fighters should be complete shortly. One French 
Air Force group is now operational with this fighter, another is fully equipped but not 
yet operational, and the third and final group will be formed late this Summer. 


WESTERN GERMANY 
Future Arr Force 


It is reported that five former Luftwaffe officers are planning Western Germany’s 
future air force, which will come into being as soon as the European Defence Community 
Treaty is ratified. It would have a total strength of 1,326 aircraft and about 80,000 
officers and men. As projected, it would consist of 20 Grundeinheiten or roughly 20 
R.A.F, wings ; of these, four would be equipped with day fighters, two with all-weather 
fighters, 10 with fighter bombers (jets), two with reconnaissance aircraft, and two with 
transport aircraft. Colonel Richard Hauser, who was Chief of Staff of the 4th German 
Air Force at the end of the 1939-45 War, is now described as being in charge of the Air 
Planning Staff. His departmental chiefs are said to be :— 

Personnel Branch,—Colonel Gunther Freihew von Maltzahn, 42, who has been a 
pilot since 1931, and once commanded a German fighter force in Italy during the war. 

Fighter Inspectorate.—Colonel Johannes Steinhoff, 40, who commanded the short- 
lived Messerschmitt 262 (jet) Fighter Squadron at the end of the war. 

Bomber Inspectorate—Colonel Kurt Kuhlmey, 40, a specialist in fighter-bomber 
technique since 1935. 

Organization and Training.—Lieut.-Colonel Werner Panitzki, 42, who commanded 
bomber squadrons and wings during the late war, and finally became Operations Officer 
(Flying) at the Luftwaffe Headquarters. 


HOLLAND 
OFFICERS’ PROMOTION 


A Bill has been drafted for Parliament introducing promotion examinations for 
officers. Included in the draft is a clause which would make it possible for an officer 
to be discharged from military service after having been passed over for promotion there 
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times. The Chief of Air Staff, General Aler, has apparently anticipated the passing of this 
Bill as he has sent a circular letter to all officers in all branches of the Royal Netherlands 
Air Force informing them that it will be impossible to be promoted beyond the rank of 
captain unless the appropriate examination is passed. 


ISRAEL 


Arr Force 


Colonel D. Tolkowsky has been appointed Air Officer Commanding the Israel Defence 
Forces Air Force in succession to Brigadier Lascov. Colonel Tolkowsky served in the 
R.A.F. during the 1939-45 War. 

At this year’s Independence Day Parade held at Haifa on 2oth April, the fly-past 
consisted of 27 Spitfires, 18 Mustangs, and 18 Mosquitos. Later in the day, flights were 
made over.the major towns of Israel by formations including Boeing B-17s, Dakotas, 
Harvards, and Piper Cubs. : 


ITALY 


AIRCRAFT FOR ITaty.—The first of an undisclosed number of Fairchild C-119s for 
the Italian Air Force left Dover, Delaware, on 14th May, on the initial stage of a ferry 
flight to Italy. These air transports are being supplied to Italy under the Mutual Defence 
Assistance Programme. 

IraLy To Buitp Sapres.—An agreement has been made between the Italian 
Government and the Fiat Company on the one side and the U.S. Government and the 
North America Incorporated on the other, for building F.86 fighters in Italy under a 
10 years’ licence. Other Italian firms may be called on to join in this production under 
the agreement ; the names of Macchi and of Alfa Romeo are specifically mentioned in 
this connection. Production on a large scale is envisaged, and, according to an Italian 
newspaper, the possibility of the supply of Sabres made in Italy to other Atlantic Pact 
countries in Europe is being considered. 


POLAND 


AIRCRAFT IN USE BY AIR FORCE 


Further information concerning the 5th March flight to Bornholm Island of a 
MIG-15 bis of the Polish Air Force was given by the pilot, 2nd Lieutenant F. E. Jarecki, 
at a meeting in London on 13th April. Giving details of the equipment of the Polish 
Air Force, he stated that he himself had been trained on Ut-2, Yak-9, Yak-11, and 
MIG-15 machines in turn. The early MIG-15s in Polish service, powered by RD-45F 
turbojets, had a top speed of 665 m.p.h., while the MIG-15 bis—as used for the flight to 
Bornholm—with the WK-1 turbojet of 5,950 Ib. thrust, could achieve 685-745 m.p.h. The 
endurance of the machine, fitted with drop tanks, he estimated at.two hours at a height 
of 49,000 feet. The all-up weight was 11,085 lb., and the armament consisted of two 
23 mm. guns and one 37 mm. gun. Also in use with the Polish Air Force, he continued, 
were []-28 jet bombers, and a number of Russian officers were in charge of various units 
of the Service. Approximately 120 jet aircraft were’ in use, and the total operational 
strength was 300. He believed that the Russians had some 200 aircraft—all jets—in 
service in the Pomeranian and Silesian areas of Western Poland. Perhaps the most 
significant remark made by 2nd Lieutenant Jarecki was that ‘‘ the MIG has not yet 
flown at supersonic speed.” 


RUSSIA 


Russia’s B-36s ActivE.—Increased activity in the Arctic area by Soviet TuG-75 
(Type 31) bombers has been reported since the beginning of the year. These six-engined 
‘ Russian B-36s’ are based in the extreme North-West of the Soviet Union: Noyavaya 
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Zemlya island is reported to be the base of at least one heavy bomber wing, whereas other 
bomber bases are stated to be located near Archangel, and in the region of the recently 
developed port of Amderma on the Kara Sea where the fields are covered in snow over 
two feet thick for two-thirds of the year. 


The TuG-75’s fuselage is somewhat smaller than that of the B-36. Latest reports 
indicate that the present version of the TuG~75 has turbojet engines, whereas the original 
model had turboprops, At least two Soviet Air Force wings are equipped with TuG-75s, 
but the majority of the 1,100-plane Russian heavy bomber force comprises Tupolev Tu-4s. 


Russia’s Atom BomBEerS.—General Hoyt S, Vandenberg says Russia has a rapidly 
growing fleet of light jet bombers which are Il-28s. He did not describe the aircraft 
beyond saying it was a twin-jet, but said that if it were put up against the Allies in 
Korea, it could ‘‘ quickly jeopardize” the U.N. position there. General Vandenberg 
also said that Soviet Tu-4 medium bombers can “ deliver the atomic bomb through 
staging bases already prepared in Siberia and northern Russia to any target in the U.S. 
in a one-way mission.”” He cautioned that the number of U.S. heavy bombers of ultra- 
long range, like the B-36 and B-52, always will be limited, and therefore the U.S. must 
have allies and bases for medium bombers within striking distance of targets behind the 
iron curtain. 


CapTURED MIG Detaits.—The captured Polish MIG revealed the following points. 
A major limitation of the MIG-15 is severe directional snaking at combat speeds, sharply 
reducing the effectiveness of the aircraft as a gun platform. There are three other draw- 
backs: insufficient ammunition capacity, lack of gun-heating for high-altitude combat, 
and inability to stand up to heavy gunfire. The MIG’s cockpit is heated, and pressurized 
to a differential of 4.2 psi. from 26,000 feet altitude upwards, Contrary to earlier reports, 
the pilot is equipped with a parachute of the ribbon type. The ejection seat has an 
automatic release mechanism for the pilot with a three-second time delay. According 
to the observer, the cockpit “is very well equipped with high-quality instruments that 
carry a clear resemblance of the German Askania instruments.” A simple gyro type of 
gunsight—presumably only lead computing—shows a maximum range setting of 2,650 
feet. There is no radar ranging equipment tied into the sight. The only boosted 
controls are the ailerons, operated hydraulically by a system that uses a special fluid. 
A fabric seal stops airflow through the wing-aileron gap. This new information on the 
MIG shows that it is not the simple uncluttered design that it has been reported to be. 


More MIG ParticuLars.—Wing Commander J. H. R. Merifield, R.A.F., who has 
been flying F.86 Sabre jet fighters with an American fighter wing in Korea, explains in 
a report published by the Air Ministry on 7th May why Allied pilots are destroying 
MIG-15 aircraft at a ratio of more than 11 to one although the Russian machine is, in 
many ways, a better fighter than the Sabre. The MIG-15, he says, is faster, has better 
acceleration, climbs faster, and has a higher ceiling. The main reasons for the success of 
the Sabre in combat with the MIG are a higher standard of ability and air discipline 
among Allied pilots, and the Communists’ poor control of their formations in the air and 
from the ground. Wing Commander Merifield comments that the MIG pilots’ gunnery 
is ‘‘ not all it might be.” Their armament is good, consisting generally of one 37 mm. 
cannon and two 23 mm., against the Sabre’s six 0.50 calibre machine guns, The MIG-15, 
he says, appears to be unstable fore and aft. When the pilot makes too severe a turn 
his aircraft is liable to ‘ snaproll’ and spin, and several have been seen spinning into 
the ground without having been hit. ‘‘ There is no doubt, though, that the enemy pilots 
on the whole are benefiting from their encounters with us,’’ Wing Commander Merifield 
concludes, “‘ and unless the performance of the Sabre is considerably improved or a new 
type intror ueed, the tide could turn in the enemy’s favour.” 


MIG-17 Rerort.—A Russian night fighter group equipped with new twin-jet aircraft 
provisionally designated the MIG-17 is now operating out of Merseberg airfield, near 
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Halle, in the Eastern Zone of Germany. The new fighters resemble the MIG-15 in general 
configuration, but are powered by two jets housed under the fuselage with tailpipes ending 
just under the trailing edge of the wing. The MIG-17s are kept in hangars during the day, 
operate only at night, and are back behind closed hangar doors before daylight. 


TURKEY 
Arr Force CoMMAND 


A change has recently been announced in the command of the Turkish Air Force. 
General Fevzi Ucaner has taken the place of General Muzaffer Goksenin. 


UNITED STATES 


De.ta Detaits.—The F-102, a single-seat fighter for the U.S.A.F., is a far larger 
aircraft than was originally assumed, the span and length being 60 and 75 feet, while the 
tip of the triangular fin reaches to a height of 40 feet. Power is supplied by two Pratt and 
Whitney J57 turbojets with a total of about 30,000 Ib. thrust. Empty and all-up weight 
is 25,000 and 40,000 Ib. and the limiting Mach number is 2. The XF2y Sea Dart fighter 
for the Navy has a span, length, and height of 30 feet 6 inches, 41 feet 2 inches, and 
21 feet 1 inch (with skis extended) respectively, although its general configuration parallels 
that of the Air Force machine. Gross weight is 22,000 Ib, 


ANOTHER SABRE WING FOR GERMANY.—The U.S.A.F. announced recently that 
another fighter-bomber wing equipped with the latest F-86 Sabre jet aircraft will be sent 
to Germany soon. The 50th Wing, now completing training in New Mexico, has 75 aircraft 
and between 1,500 and 1,800 men. 

NEw SABRES OUTMANG@UVRE MIG at HeEIGHT.—U.S.A.F. Sabre pilots in Korea 
report they are now able to outmanceuvre MIG-15s at high altitudes with the additional 
thrust available in late-model F-86 engines. The General Electric J47-27 that powers 
the F-86rF has well over 6,000 Ib. thrust, 

B-47 ACHTEVEMENTS.—Achievements by Boeing B-47 six-engined jet bombers, 
including the first jet flight over the North Pole, were disclosed on z2oth May by the 
U.S.A.F. They include a flight from an air base in Alaska, circling the North Pole, and 
return ; and a distance and endurance record for jet planes set up last year by a B-47 
which was refuelled in the air and made a non-stop flight of 12,000 miles over the United 
States. 

B-47s ARRIVE IN THE UNITED Kincpom.—A U.S.A.F. B-47 strato-jet bomber, the 
first of 15 out of a wing of 45, flew from a base in the United States to Fairford, Gloucester- 
shire, U.S.A.F. base where it is to be stationed, in five hours 53 minutes on 4th June, 
General J. C. Selser, Commander, 7th Division, U.S.A.F., described the bomber as ‘‘a 
very timely piece of equipment.” It had a top speed of more than 600 miles an hour. 
Its arrival represented “‘a new increased potential striking force in this Country,” 
Eventually, he said, the B-47 would take over from the now obsolete B-29 and B-50 
aircraft as the main offensive force. It opened up a mew era for the U.S.A.F. here, The 
wing will eventually be replaced by another wing. 

Twenty KC-97 tanker refuelling aircraft accompanied the B-47s to refuel them over 
the ocean if necessary, but were not used. Mass in-flight refuelling will be practised over 
Western Europe, however, during the 90 days the wing will be there as part of the U.S 
7th Air Division. 

First U.S.-svi_t CANBERRA FLiEs.—The first British-designed Canberra jet bomber, 
now renamed the Martin B-57 and modified to operate as a night intruder instead of a 
light high-altitude bomber and fast reconnaissance aircraft, has flown from the Glenn L. 
Martin Aircraft Company’s factory at Baltimore. 




















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 


Britain at Arms. A scrapbook, from Queen Anne to the present day, collected by 
Thomas Gilby. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.) 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Gilby has gathered together several hundreds of short extracts from many sources, 
dealing with the thoughts, actions, and characters of British fighting men operating on 
land, at sea, or in the air. This book is excellent value for money, since there are over 
340 well-printed pages of fascinating material, arranged in seven sections and under 28 
sub-headings. A helpful index makes it easy for any reader interested in a particular 
unit, a special area or campaign, or one aspect of warfare, to satisfy his curiosity. The 
* dipper-in,’ however, will be well rewarded. A wide variety of source has been searched. 
The well-known book, Rifleman Harris, Kincaid, or Churchill, will be found ; there are 
some uncommon ones, too, such as Sergeant Ancell; regimental histories are cleverly 
used. This reviewer was sorry not to find his old friend John Shipp, there is no mention 
of the Maori Wars, and the War of American Independence has only four rather inadequate 
references ; there are, however, many excellent Crimean quotations. 


A good deal of knowledge is necessary for a full understanding of the extracts. There 
is little or no indication of cuts or other shortenings, and because not all extracts are 
drawn from really authoritative sources it is impossible to rely completely on the accuracy 
of any single statement. Pieces of Allison, Masefield, C. E. Montague, and The Pickwick 
Papers are given beside snatches from genuine personal reminiscences and official histories. 


Matters are not made easier by the anthologist’s habit of placing the date of the 
event described, and not that of the book from which it is taken, against each extract. 
Unknown and frequently delightful passages cannot be tracked down. Who and where 
was the R.A.S.C. sergeant who said to his party at sight of the sea, ‘‘ Well, boys, here 
we are. Nearly home now’? Where is the authority for quoting Lord Hill as saying in 
1830 that “‘ the distinguished character of the Royal North British Dragoons can derive 
no additional weight from the wearing of Mustachios ’’ ? There are some delicious letters, 
and any amount of neat and spicy character sketching. The captain of the Highflyer 
with his umbrella, and Havelock’s camel and donkey desert tandem are amusing. There 
are some pretty high-flown heroics, now and again. 


This is a very English book, and it is hard to see what a foreign reader would make 
of it; perhaps he would class it as clever camouflage. Mr. Gilby has compiled a volume 
which will give much pleasure to many readers, and which will prove a godsend to all in 
search of a good anecdote, joke, or epigram connected with our military behaviour. 


The New Warfare. By Brigadier C. N. Barclay. (William Clowes and Sons.) tos. 6d. 


In an exhaustive survey of the post-war international situation, Brigadier Barclay 
analyses what has come to be known as the ‘Cold War’ and elaborates his conclusion 
that this is, in fact, the new type of warfare which has been born from the mass slaughter 
and economic cataclysm of 1939-45. 


Modern ‘ hot ’ war is conditioned by so many unknowns that, as the author points 
out, no great nation can contemplate it without inviting social and economic ruin, not 
only for its adversaries but for itself. The atomic bomb which shattered Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki is already in the stage of weapons which have had their day, for the hydrogen 
bomb has made its appearance and nuclear weapons have now been developed for 
tactical operations, as well as strategical. Another new weapon is the guided missile, of 
which great achievements are foretold. As Brigadier Barclay so rightly stresses, it is 
developments such as these which, both by reason of their power and of the unknown 
factors which their use may bring, limit modern warfare from ‘ hot ’ to ‘ cold.’ 
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This is not only an interesting, but is also an instructive book and Brigadier Barclay 
marshals his evidence in a lucid and soldierly fashion to make clear his thesis. Certain 
it is that he has a most convincing case to make and, having made it, discusses the way 
to resolve the present international difficulties with clarity and sense. He has written a 
most stimulating book and one that is very well worth reading. 


Honourable Company. By Mary Bellasis. (Hollis and Carter.) 21s. 

After a careful examination of the family archives, Miss Bellasis must have been 
disappointed to find that her forebears played but minor roles in the stirring events that 
took place in India during the hundred years which preceded the transfer of the Govern- 
ment of that country to the Crown. The outstanding characters and the events they 
controlled during this period have, however, obviously fascinated her and this can be 
seen in her book Honourable Company, which is partly an abridged military history of 
the years during which the British dominion in India was built up and partly a record of 
her ancestors, their wives, and their children. If the former contains nothing that is 
new, the latter is delightfully written and leaves an indelible impression on one’s mind. 

The first 40 pages are devoted to the rise and decline of the senior branch of the 
family and it is not till 1769, when John Bellasis, a member of a North country cadet 
branch, sailed to join the Bombay Artillery, that the long family connection with India 
really"‘began. He died there as a major-general in 1808 and his success, especially in the 
financial sphere, not only attracted two of his nephews to join the Army in India but 
inspired all five of his sons to follow in his footsteps. 

The two former had rather exceptional careers. The elder, dissatisfied with the slow- 
ness of promotion, ‘ sold his sword ’ to Scindia, so joining the band of free lance adventurers 
which included such warriors as de Boigne, Perron, and Shipp. The younger, after taking 
part in the storming of Seringapatam, was later tried for killing his opponent in a duel 
and sentenced to be “ transported to the eastern coast of New South Wales for the 
term of 14 years.” Pardoned two years later he was “‘ re-imported ” into India and 
re-established in his place in the roll of the Bombay Artillery. 

So, as war succeeded war, each Bellasis played his part until the Mutiny swept away 
much that they had given their lives for, and throughout the same period their womenfolk 
endured the discomforts and dangers of the long sea voyages to and from India, reared’ 
their families, and in the end usually managed to return and settle in England in some 
degree of comfort. 

It is in the description of these family events that Miss Bellasis is at her best. Her 
account of their travels, of the establishments they maintained, of their romances, and 
of the balls and parties they attended, ring very true to all those who have studied the 
period or who served in India in a later age. 


The Unknown Courier. By Ian Colvin. (William Kimber.) 15s. 

Ruses to deceive the enemy are as old as war itself; but only modern science and 
invention could have made possible the mission of “‘ Major Martin.” This case ot ‘ the 
unknown courier’ forms the theme of a novel by Lord Norwich, and some of the facts 
have since been disclosed in a Sunday newspaper: now Mr. Colvin tells us all that we 
are ever likely to know about the affair. His interest was first aroused by London gossip 
concerning the novel and by a footnote in General Westphal’s book The German Army in 
the West. The footnote stated that the body of a British courier, washed ashore in Spain, 
was found to be carrying documents concerning a projected landing by strong enemy 
(Allied) forces in Greece. As a result German divisions were transferred with great 
difficulty to the Peloponnese. 

This was something, but not very much. Mr. Colvin set himself to unearth the facts. 
He started, one may say, from zero, and his first move was to locate the burial place of 
the courier somewhere on the Spanish coast. During his long and patient search he 
interviewed former officers of German Intelligence who had worked in Spain and had 
settled there after the war. j 
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This investigation has all the interest of a detective story. Eventually, Mr. Colvin 
returned from Spain with a name found on a headstone in a cemetery at Huelva—no 
more than a valuable clue—but, later, various Ministries of the British Government 
parted with their secrets and allowed him to reproduce in facsimile the documents upon 
which the interest of the book is centred. 


The identity of the body and how it was obtained remain a secret. The account of 
the care with which it was prepared and preserved until it could be launched into the 
sea from a submarine off the Spanish coast makes rather macabre reading. The fake 
confidential letters to General Alexander and Admiral Cunningham planted on the corpse 
were intended to convey that the Allies would strike from Africa either at Greece or 
Sardinia—certainly not at Sicily. Also, a number of personal papers—solicitor’s and 
banker’s letters, letters from a ‘ father’ and a ‘ fiancée,’ a tailor’s bill and the stubs of 
theatre tickets—served to build up the fictitious identity of the courier, Major William 
Martin of the Royal Marines. 


Mr. Colvin has collected ample evidence to show that ‘the unknown courier’ 
succeeded in his mission, for the documents duly fell into German hands, were sent to 
Berlin, and were taken at their face value. One can only speculate as to the precise 
effect of this successful deception—aided and abetted by other means—upon the course 
of the war. 


NAVAL 
Beyond Horizons. By Carleton Mitchell. (William Kimber.) 15s. 


Mr. Mitchell, having an obvious admiration for the early voyages of exploration, has 
hit upon the expedient of collecting fairly long extracts from contemporary journals and 
linking them together with a somewhat sketchy running commentary. Historically 
speaking, such a method of editing must be extremely suspect, but nevertheless the author 
has, for the layman at any rate, produced a readable, if rather formless, book. The 
selected journals cover a large part of the globe and range over some two centuries in 
time, so that the choice which Mr. Mitchell has made is catholic in the extreme. 


There is nothing new in the book, and indeed nothing that is not extremely well 
known already to the student of the history of exploration. Where the author has, 
perhaps, struck a mildly new note is to stress, in his commentary, the vast limits of human 
endurance and courage which prompted these men to sail off into the unknown in ships 
which, by any modern standard, were little less than death-traps. That aspect, of course, 
is inherent in the accounts themselves, but is often forgotten when the casual reader takes 
up one of these old narratives, 


A good deal of the author’s connecting commentaries rather tends to overpaint the 
horrors of life at sea in the XVIth, XVIIth, and XVIIIth Centuries, an extremely 
common failing amongst writers who deal with this period. Many of his statements are 
not entirely founded on fact, and he has been drawn into numerous small errors by 
attempting to over-draw the agony. But if one makes allowance for this there is much 
to interest and amuse the reader, especially if he sticks to those parts which quote the 
original journals, 


Unbroken. The Story of a Submarine. By Alastair Mars, D.S.O., D.S.C. (Frederick 
Muller.) . 12s. 6d. 


Few tales are more thrilling than those of submarines in time of war. Alastair Mars’s 
new book, which is the first in which the captain of a Royal Naval submarine of the last 
war has described his exploits, is no exception. It is written in an unpolished style, but 
no lack of literary form can conceal the high courage of the submarine crews who during 
the war ploughed their valiant way beneath the clear waters of the Mediterranean. 
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Mars’s book, which contains a prologue, eleven chapters, and an epilogue, but alas 
no index, is dedicated to the undying memory of John Haddow, the Unbroken’s first 
lieutenant, and to all those submariners who did not return, It tells how, in the late 
Autumn of 1941, the Unbroken, Mars’s famous command, was born at Barrow-in-Furness, 
After diving trials in the Gareloch she sailed South in February, 1942, to seek and destroy 
the enemy wherever he might be found. 


How well she accomplished this task is told in the subsequent chapters. During 
12 months in the Mediterranean under Mars’s command she sailed some 24,000 miles, 
survived 400 depth charges, fired 45 torpedoes, and sank more than 30,000 tons of enemy 
shipping. She took part in many gun actions and carried out four special operations. 
“It was,” writes Mars with becoming modesty, ‘“‘ not a bad record.’’ His crowning 
achievement was the crippling of two cruisers. Patrolling between Stromboli and Salina 
in August, 1942, he encountered a force of four Italian cruisers, two aircraft, and eight 
modern destroyers. Soon four of his torpedoes were racing towards the target. After 
two and a half minutes of agonizing suspense there were two explosions. The Unbroken 
had hit two of the Italian cruisers with a single salvo. Mars claims this as an all-time record, 
but the feat had been equalled once before. In November, 1916, Commander N. F. 
Lawrence in the submarine J.1 torpedoed and damaged the German battleships Grosser 
Kurfixst and Kronprinz with one salvo off Horns Reef, in the North Sea. They returned 
to harbour under their own steam and were repaired, but Mars’s victims, though towed 
into harbour, had to be written off. He reasonably claims their destruction and to this 
extent his claim to have created a record seems justified. The fact that at the time of 
the attack he had deliberately left his patrol area and was 30 miles from his ordered 
position is, perhaps, an indication of independence of spirit. 


ARMY 


Haig Master of the Field. By Major-General Sir John Davidson, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
D.S.O., with an Introduction by Marshal of the Royal Air Force Viscount 
Trenchard, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., D.S.O. (Peter Nevill.) us. 


General Davidson, who was Director of Military Operations at G.H.Q., France, from. 
1916-1918, had not seen the recently published The Private Papers of Douglas Haig, 
1914-1919 (see page 163, R.U.S.I. JournaL, February, 1953), when he wrote this book. 
But from his experiences in the important post which he had held, .he is able to reinforce 
many of the views already expressed by his chief during the years when the latter was 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Army in France. 


Much of the book is taken up with the Passchendaele offensives, and General Davidson 
strongly rebuts the frequently stated criticism that the British attacks in 1917 and 1918 
were unnecessarily long and costly. He makes it clear that, after the failure of Nivelle’s 
much boosted assault in 1917, the extremely bad state of the morale of the French Army 
(which had already borne the great burden of two years hard and bitter fighting) made 
it imperative, at this point, for the British Army to take up the attack and so prevent 
the utter collapse of their Ally. And it was, he maintains, these long drawn out and 
bloody offensives which saved the French and finally broke the might of the German Army. 


To support his opinion, General Davidson adds as an appendix Brigadier-General 
Edmond’s Preface to Volume II of Military Operations France and Belgium, 1917. In 
this is quoted an extract from a letter regarding Passchendaele by Viscount Trenchard 
who was in close touch with the situation at the time. He says: “... Tactically it was 
a failure, but strategically it was a success, and a brilliant success—in fact, it saved the 
world. There is not the slightest doubt, in my opinion, that France would have gone 
out of the war if Haig had not fought Passchendaele, like they did in 1940 in this war, 
and had France gone out of the war I feel, as all our man-power was in France, we should 
have been bound to collapse, or, at any rate, it would have lengthened the war for years,” 
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And, finally, from the German angle comes a quotation. The Deutsche Gesellschaft 
fiir Wehrpolitik und Wehrwissenschaften (before the War roughly the equivalent of the 
Royal United Service Institution) included the following remark in its writings : . in 
the last three years of the war Haig contributed the most to prevent a German victory. 
Thus he remained Master of the Field,” 


Standards, Guidons, and Colours of the Commonwealth Forces. By Major T. J. 
Edwards, M.B.E., F.R.Hist.S. (Gale and Polden.) 30s. 


Major Edwards’s previous works have shown him to be a military historian of rare 
diligence and wide sympathies. His present volume is no less notable for patient, wide- 
ranging research and for a warmth of approach which serves to humanize what so easily 
could have degenerated into a mere, uninspiring academic record, 


The author’s search for the origin of the hallowed ‘ Silks’ of to-day has taken him 
back to the sacred banners of the Maccabees, the gorgeous Standards of Imperial Rome, 
and the primitive Ensigns of the Aztecs. Further delving into the works of Markham, 
Ward, Bland, and Barry has enabled him to trace out the process whereby the customs 
and ritual which evolved from the early display and presentation of Colours became 
crystallized into the regulations by which their present-day manipulation is so strictly, 
and rightly, governed. 


The New Model Army was the first organized body of troops to acquire a certain 
uniformity of design and ceremonial for the display of their Colours; although the City 
Train Bands had long since adopted a systematic range of ‘ Ensignes’ by which their 
regiments and companies could be identified. But it was left to the first Standing Army 
of the Restoration days to lay down principles for their governance which very largely 
hold good in modern times. All this has been set down in several chapters, admirably 
documented ; and in addition there are chapters devoted to Naval and Air Force Colours. 


Tales of derring-do in the preservation of the Colours from capture by the enemy 
can always bear re-telling. So we read again of gallant Melvill and the equally courageous 
Coghill at Isandhlwana ; of the deathless valour of Matthew Latham at Albuhera, which 
so selflessly carried on the tradition upheld in earlier days by Trooper Thomas Brown 
at Dettingen. Brown was the last man to receive his Sovereign’s accolade on the field 
of battle, kneeling to share the honour with King George’s veteran Chief-of-Staff, 
Lord Stair. 


It is pleasant to note the author’s reference to the Flag commemorating the pluck 
and fortitude displayed by the pupils and staff of La Martiniére College, during the defence 
of the Lucknow Residency in Mutiny days. But there is a peculiar poignancy in the account 
of the laying-up of the King’s Colours at the Indian National Defence College in the 
January of 1950. 


Two small points :—On pages 26 and 111, the author refers to the Irish emblem in 
the Union Flag as the “cross of St. Patrick.” ‘Saint’ Patrick, having been neither 
crucified nor in any other way martyred—he died in his bed at the ripe age of go—does 
not qualify for a cross, For that matter, not having been canonized, he does not even 
rank as an official saint. According to the authoritative account of the Flag’s composition, 
written by W. J. Gordon, the Hibernian emblem is the saltire rouge on a field argent, the 
heraldic device of the Geraldines, dating from 1169. Secondly, nowhere is there any 
mention of the Honourable Corps of Gentlemen at Arms. Yet they form part of the 
Crown forces ; and they were on ‘ active ’ service as recently as the Chartist riots of 1848. 
And their Battle Honours of Guinegatte 1513 and Boulogne 1544 are as ancient as they 
are redoubtable. 


But these are minor blemishes on a work most attractively written and quite worthily 
produced, which can cordially be recommended to all who have served under a ‘‘ moth- 
eaten rag on a worm-eaten pole,” and are proud to recall it. 
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The Chronicle of Private Henry Metcalfe, H.M. 32nd Regiment of Foot. Edited 
by Lieut.-General Sir Francis Tuker, K.C.1.E., C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. (Cassell.) 10s. 6d. 


The ist Battalion, The Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, springs from the old 
32nd Foot, and the enthusiasm of Sir Francis Tuker has now enriched this Regiment’s 
noble record with a lively and authentic account of a private soldier’s experiences in the 
defence of Lucknow. Sir Francis, having first casually glimpsed a typescript section 
which aroused his interest, tracked down the original manuscript by following a complicated, 
and at times an exasperating, trail. Little by little he built up the career of Metcalfe and 
the vicissitudes of his family, and in the end not only came on the actual document but 
upon complete corroborative proof of its authenticity. 

About half of this well-produced and well-edited little book deals with Lucknow, 
from the first alarms in April, 1857, through the siege to the relief. The first man Metcalfe 
saw killed was a General Officer, shot down by sepoys he had formerly commanded. 
Metcalfe appeared to bear this loss with equanimity. He gives a brilliant account of the 
first full-scale fight with the mutineers at Chinhut, ‘‘ this dreadful mistake,” as he rather 
kindly calls it. He gives some graphic pictures of the various attacks by the sepoys, of 
alarms and excursions, of narrow escapes from shot and shell, of vicissitudes concerning 
rum and rations, and of Outram and Havelock’s reliefs. : 

The 32nd took almost the whole weight of the desperate attacks on the Residency 
during the first three and a half months, and suffered heavy losses in the course of 
conducting a very vigorous defence, marked by many successful sorties. Sickness was a 
constant and relentless foe. Throughout it all, Metcalfe maintained his spirits, whether 
sick or wounded or merely hungry. He killed men, and reports the fact. Other men tried 
to kill him. He saw many men die, some nobly, some horribly. He was neither in- 
sensitive nor neurotic about his experiences. 

Metcalfe has a rapid and virile pen, and succeeds in portraying very thoroughly an 
imperturbable private soldier. The infantry were ready to face anything. When things 
went wrong they were quick to think that at any rate matters might have been even 
worse. As Field-Marshal Sir William Slim says in his foreword, this book is ‘‘ a picture, 
by one of them, of the life of a British infantryman in any war.” 


The Household Cavalry at War: The Story of the Second Household Cavalry 

Regiment. By Roden Orde. (Gale and Polden.) 63s, 

The planning of a regimental history is not so easy as may appear at first sight, even 
when only one unit is concerned. The first essential is to keep the object firmly in view— 
in this case a record of the activities of the Regiment of interest to all ranks and their 
friends. This the author succeeds in doing, and has produced a very detailed story, well 
narrated and containing flashes of humour and many personal anecdotes. It shows war, 
especially from the junior commander’s point of view, with all its danger, uncertainty, 
and luck. 

Many difficulties arose in the transition from “‘ Horse and Plume ”’ to a motor-battalion 
and finally into an armoured car regiment, but they. were overcome by determination and 
common sense. The Regiment landed in Normandy on 13th July, in time to furnish two 
squadrons for “ Operation Goodwood ” and to perform a fine exploit during the break- 
out at the end of the month. There followed a period Of close patrolling and hide-and-seek 
in the bocage, a few days as Infantry ; and then, the crossing of the Seine and the successful 
capture of three bridges near Amiens, after a dashing night advance. At the head of 
Guards’ Armoured Division, the Regiment was in the forefront of the liberation of 
Brussels, the capture of the Dyle Bridge at Louvain, and the battle to reach Arnhem. 


After the ““ Watch on the Maas ” a ‘ rest ’ of nearly six weeks led to hopes of a quiet 
Christmas, which were shattered by a call to the Ardennes where the activities of the 
Regiment are described in an intriguing chapter. Then, after a pause, over the Rhine, 
leading Guards’ Armoured Division in the long advance to the heart of North-West 
Germany. 
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The operations in which the Regiment took part are clearly and soberly described 
with adequate background. The immobility of mechanized formations when ‘too thick 
on the ground, or out of control, and their mobility when the reverse is the case, is clearly 
shown. We may note, too, the dividend paid by the good training the Regiment received 
before going overseas and the effect of esprit-de-corps throughout. This large and hand- 
some volume is very well produced, with good, well-placed sketch-maps, a whole gallery 
of photographs, the usual appendices, and a full index. 


The History of The Royal Norfolk Regiment, 1919-1951. Volume III. By 
Lieutenant-Commander P. K. Kemp, R.N. (Retd.). (Published by the Regimental 
Association of The Royal Norfolk Regiment.) 30s. 


The author has had to cover 33 years of history in 160 pages, exclusive of appendices 
and index. This has only been possible by exercising careful discretion regarding the 
relative importance of many items, all of which have strong claims to inclusion in the 
regimental history. It is a tribute to the author’s literary skill that the history seems in 
no way to have suffered as a result of this compression. 


When it is seen that the 1st Battalion’s movements were from Toronto and Jamaica 
in the West to Korea in the East, and those of the 2nd Battalion spread from Glasgow 
to Mandalay, and when it is realized that The Royal Norfolk Regiment not only gained 
the first awards for gallantry in the B.E.F. but also won more V.Cs. than any other regiment, 
it is obvious that a very great story has been compressed into this short space. 


The 1st Battalion, caught in India by the outbreak of the 1939-45 War, was un- 
fortunate in being deprived of any chance of active service till the Normandy landing. 
However, the Battalion more than made up for this during the advance from Normandy 
to the Elbe. 


The 2nd Battalion took part in the Dunkirk campaign and its 90 or so survivors, 
after a magnificent stand on the La Bassée Canal, were massacred in cold blood as 
prisoners of war. But the spirit of the Battalion passed on into a new 2nd Battalion, 
which quickly formed in the United Kingdom, and ably upheld the record of its forerunner 
during the hard-fought advance from Kohima to Mandalay. — 


The 4th, 5th, and 6th Battalions all formed part of the ill-fated 18th Division and 
were captured at Singapore after a brief but hectic period of jungle fighting. An inspiring 
feature of this gloomy page of history was the disciplined courage of British soldiers 
through the Japanese captivity, which is well and simply told in this book. 


The original 7th Battalion, formed on the outbreak of war, went early to France and 
took part in the fighting retreat of the 51st (Highland) Division from the Maginot Line 
to St. Valery-en-Caux. The resuscitated Battalion fought valiantly and well in the 
battles of the Orne, but was then broken up to provide reinforcements for other units. 


The book is very well provided with maps, so arranged as to facilitate simultaneous 
study of narrative and map. There are many interesting photographs and a good index. 


The History of The Northamptonshire Regiment, 1934-1948. By Brigadier W. J. 
Jervois, M.C. (Published by the Regimental History Committee.) 30s. 


Having been privileged to review several regimental histories of our county regiments, 
the reviewer, not himself an infantryman, never ceases to be amazed at the indomitable 
spirit of our British Infantry, of which each regimental history gives such abundant 
proof. ‘The present work is no exception. 


In it can be found instances where each of the supporting arms, one after the other, 
failed the Infantry in a tight corner—not necessarily in all cases through the fault of the 
other arm, In one case an air bombardment, involving 20 tons of bombs in 90 minutes 
on a small jungle position held by a few hundred Japanese, proved worse than useless 
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because of the long interval between the bombing and the infantry assault. In another 
instance a Northamptonshire battalion, holding an important feature, experienced a 
divisional concentration from our own artillery, on the heels of which the Germans over- 
ran the position. In yet another case tanks, supposed to be supporting the Infantry, 
failed to ‘ deliver the goods’ owing to a combination of bad ground and mechanical 
troubles. But in all these cases the Infantry somehow carried on. In all these cases the 
narrator, with just pride in his Regiment, unfolds the tale of stubborn fighting in simple 
words, unmarred by any bitterness toward the other arms, who had done their best but 
failed. 


To interest soldiers generally—those who have not served in the particular regiment 
concerned—a regimental history must contain military lessons of general interest as well 
as the more intimate domestic archives of the Regiment. The art of the regimental 
historian lies in assigning a fair ee an of his space to both, and in this Brigadier 
Jervois has succeeded well. 


He has been fortunate in having adequate space for his subject—352 pages to cover 
14 years, excluding 88 pages of appendices and a generous index, and he has used the space 
to the satisfaction of both types of reader. The Northarmptonshire soldier will find here 
every jtem that goes to build a great regimental traitiou. The general reader will derive 
a salutary corrective to an excessive reliance upon the ‘scientific’ and ‘ mechanical ’ 
arms. The fighting spirit of good Infantry is still }st as important as ever. 


A particularly useful feature of this book is the occasional chapter devoted to a 
broad narrative of campaigns as a whole before following the actions of one of the 
battalions. 


The History of The Royal Berkshire Regiment (Princess Charlotte of Wales’s), 
1920-1947. By Brigadier Gordon Blight. (Staples Press.) 42s. 


This is the story of an old county regiment whose great traditions have not only been 
upheld, but enhanced in recent years. The volume includes a full account of regimental 
activities at home and overseas from 1920 to 1939 and shows how the spirit which 
sustained the Regiment in war was fostered. It contains an attractive appreciation of 
the south-countryman in general and the ‘ Royal Berkshireman ’ in particular, with 
good descriptions of service in India—of interest both to old ‘gué-hais’ and those who 
knew it not. The frustration and difficulties caused by the Country’s neglect of the 
Army in the years between the wars are well brought out, and the reader cannot fail to 
be impressed by the fortitude and devotion of the Regiment striving for efficiency in spite 
of such obstacles. 


The 1st Battalion served with the znd Division in France and, after some time at 
home, went to India in time to take part in the abortive Arakan offensive during the 
Spring of 1943. The unit returned to India, where the znd Battalion had been stationed 
since 1937. Both battalions distinguished themselves in the final advance in Burma, 
the 1st, as a prelude, fought in the relief of Kohima with considerable dash. A new 
battalion, the 1oth, served with distinction in the Middle East, Sicily, and Italy, 
particularly in the Anzio bridgehead where, after days of gallant defence, most of the 
battalion was overwhelmed, but went down fighting. 


Of the four Territorial battalions only two served overseas, the 4th in France in 
1940, and the 5th in North-West Europe from D-day until the end, during which it not 
only fought but carried out amphibious duties very well indeed. . The services of these 
battalions, and of the 6th and 7th, are well narrated—their spirit was notable throughout. 
The activities of the other units, including the 30th Battalion, which went overseas as a 
garrison battalion, and the Regimental I.T.C.—a most efficient unit—are also adequately 
recorded. 
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This fine story is‘clearly told, with adequate background and useful sketch-maps, 
but it is somewhat difficult to follow the doings of any one battalion as the narrative is 
in chronological order. The volume, consisting of some 500 pages, is attractively produced, 
with good illustrations, appendices, and an index. 


The Shropshire Yeomanry. The Story of a Volunteer Cavalry. Regiment. By 
E. W. Gladstone. (Whitehorn Press.) 42s. 


The history of The Shropshire Yeomanry spans a period of just over 150 years, and 
it was a fine tribute to this gallant Regiment to produce a full history of its exploits. 
The history, too, has an inspiring story to tell, for the Yeomanry regiments all played 
an outstanding part in the South African, the 1914-18, and 1939-45 Wars, with The 
Shropshire Yeomanry taking as active a part as any in all three. 


This new regimental history could well be held up as a model for all, for it is extremely 
well and interestingly written, and is produced in a style that cannot fail to commend 
itself to every member of the Regiment. It is a particularly handsome volume, both to 
look at and to handle, and should find an honoured place on the bookshelf of every 
Shropshire mzn. 


Mr. Gladstone has obviously spread his net wide in order to accumulate facts for this 
fine history, and he has a sure touch when it comes to expressing them on paper. His 
story is never dull, and his treatment of the Regiment’s activities in war could hardly 
be bettered. 

The book is admirably illustrated with four plates in full colour, 26 half-tone 
illustrations, 19 maps, to which a special word of praise is due, and eight appendices 
give the usual regimental statistics which-mean so much to the informed reader. 
Altogether, this is an admirable history, and much to be commended. 
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